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UrgesFederalAidNow Government’s Place In Post-War Relations 


In Converting Auto 
Plants To Peace 


By WARD M. CANADAY 


ad deers Willys-Overland 
Motors, Inc. 


The automobile industry doubt- 
less will continue to be the na- 
tion’s largest provider of ‘jobs 
after the war with its industrial 
activity be- 
com ii.ng 
greater than 
in pre-war 
years. 

But the ex- 
tent and speed 
with which it 
will be able 
to “move into 
high gear” 
will largely 
depend upon 
the principles 
which gov- 
ernment lays 
down for its 
war produc- 
tion assign- 
ment. Be- 
cause of the 
time factor 
involved in production, the in- 
dastry should know as soon as 
war production requirements 


(Continued on page 413) 


In This Issue 


OHIO SECURITIES section con- 
taining information and comment 
pertinent to dealer activities on 
page 398. 

SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSO- 
CIATION material on page 406. 
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this triumvirate tonight. 


little temerity on my part. 
am merely a 
“run -of-the- 
mine” indus- 
trial execu- 
tive like the 
rest of you. 
Preparing ad- 
dresses for 
bodies like 
this is out of 


my regular 
line. How- 
ever, every- 


body is stim- 
ulated by de- 
parting from 
his accustom- 
ed role occa- 
sionally and, 
while there is 
some peril in 
so doing, the 
additional danger a business man 
runs is really not so very great 
for, like Tennyson’s “Immortal 
Six Hundred,” the executive of a 





H. W. Prentis, Jr. 





*An address delivered at the 257th 
Meeting of the National Industrial Con- 
ference .Board, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City, Jan. 20, 1944, by Mr. 
Prentis, who is President of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., 
past President, National Association of 
Manufacturers; member, Governing Body, 
National Industrial Conference Board. 


(Continued on page 412) 
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By H. W. PRENTIS, Jr.* 


Business. Leader Holds. Labor Legislation Should Be 
Amended To Permit Employees. To Deal Directly With 
Employers, Select Representatives Without Coercion, 
Join Or Not' Join A Union, And Make It Impossible For 
Those Quitting Work To Prevent Others From Working 
Or Intimidating Customers Or Their Employers. 


Naturally I appreciate the honor of representing industry in 
However, as I warned the President of 
the Board, before accepting his invitation, I do not consider myself 
in any sense an expert on the subject under discussion. Hence to 
enter the lists with these two distinguished authorities requires no 
So on ask you all to remember that I 





_ Between Labor And Management Discussed 


By ROBERT J. WATT* 


AFL Representative Warns Management Can Play Role 
Of Resistance Until Government Is Forced To Take Over 


Or Join With Labor To Develop A Program 


Of Self-Gov- 


ernment For Industry In Which Political aieal halve Will 
Be Kept Out—To Do Otherwise May Be To Dispossess 
Management Of Right To Manage. 


Being a conservative, I hesitate to engage in blind peeticadal 
In view of our recent experiences I don’t feel comfortable as to 
what the complexion of the Government will be in the post-war 


years. 


So Iam going to talk tonight about what the role of govern- 


ment should be in post-war relations between labor and management, 
rather than attempt to predict what the role will actually be. 





‘$28 Billion Cutlay By Consumers 
And Trade At War’s End Forecast 


National Survey Results Given At AMA Meet 


A total of $28,000,000,000 will be spent by U. S. families for major 
articles, and by retailers, distributors and restaurants for property 
improvements within six months after the war’s end, William J. Moll, 
executive of Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc.; said at the marketing 
conference of the Americar Management Association in the Waldorf- 


Astoria Hotel earlier this month. 

About 64% of the families in-@ 
tend to spend $20,000,000,000 for 
one or more major articles, 41.3% 
of the retailers and distirbutors 
plan to spend $6,647,000,000 for 
property improvements, and from 
45.5 to 89%. of the restaurants 
will spend $1,253,000,000 for vari- 
ous kinds of new equipment im- 
mediately after the war, Moll pre- 
dicted, basing the estimates on 
recent post-war surveys he di- 
rected for the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the U. S. 

“All this will be transmitted 
back to factories to employ men 
to turn out the products to re- 


plenish the shelves of local stores, 


and to supply the local service 
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business,” Moll aid. “And this 
one phase of post-war economy 
will cause expanded plant capacity 
to be utilized, raw materials to be 
used, and men and women to be 
employed.” 

Moll said the end of the war 
will mark the country’s all-time 
high in plant capacity, available 
natural and synthetic raw mater- 
ials, number of workers, pent-up 
consumer demand, and accumu- 
lated savings. 

“The reports indicate that not 
only do families have the inten- 
tions to buy, but they are also 
accumulating the necessary money 


(Continued on page 399) 
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I think the 
place for the 
Government 
in post-war 
labor - man- 
agement rela- 
tions should 
be that of a 
second spare 
tire, always 
available if 
needed, but 
actually never & 
needed under — 
normal oper- 
ating con- 
ditions. 

The 
tionships of 
labor and 
managem ent 
in collective 
bargaining are essentially those of 
two parties making a simple con- 


*An address delivered on Jan. 20 by 
Mr. Watt of American Federation of 
Labor, at the 257th Meeting of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
— at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 


‘(Continued on page 409) 
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C.1.0.’s Case 


President of CIO Demands Stabilized And Mounting | Token Credit Urged 
Production In Post-War Era So Organized Labor Can/' 
‘Enjoy Benefits of America’s New Found Productive 
| Capacity—Says Labor Must Make Views Known At 
‘Ballot Box If Administration Is To Recognize Demands. 


Declares Labor Under Our Voluntary System Has Achieved. Goals 


‘of Production Never Even Closely Approached By Any 
History and Condemns Attempt to Destroy 


| Country in the World’s 


* Other 


| Confidence in Organized Labor Movement and Pursuance of Policy 


‘by Government Which Seeks the 


Universal Regimentation of labor. 


By PHILIP MURRAY* 
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This is the crucial year of the war. 


It. is also the crucial year of 


‘our democracy when we in this country will decide the shape of our 


large-scale 
‘unemploy- 
' ment and an 
|economy of 
| scarcity. And 
| there are other 
| forces work- 
|ing to carry 
/us toward full 
employment 
|and an econ- 
/omy of abun- 
| dance. Organ-' 
ized labor has 
long since 
| chosen _ sides 
|in this fight. 
|The war has 
| demonstrated 
ibeyond a 
‘doubt that 
labor is right, 
that America can produce. abun- 
dance. 


Philip Murray 


post-war world for many years to come. 
shall decide many things for people throughout the rest of the world. 

These remarks are not intended as partisan. 
working within each of the great 1 major parties to carry us toward 


And by this decision we 


There are forces 





But the war has not demon- 
strated that we will do so. Today 
|decisions as to the return to an 
leconomy of scarcity are being 
‘taken daily in the war production | 
}agencies. This spring in the pri- 
'mary elections and next fall in the 
| general elections the American 
'people will have a chance to regis- 
ter their choice at the polls. This 


* | is bound; therefore, to be the most 


‘momentous  election~ ° in 
| years. 

| ‘We can go further and say that 
ithe CIO would not have organized 
\the Political Action Committee if 
‘it had not felt that labof’s part in 
ithe coming elections is of the ut- 
| most importance. 


| 
| 
) 


many 


*An address delivered by Mr. Murray 
before the CIO Political Action Luncheon 
jon January 15, 1944. 

(Continued on page 401) 





Thomas McGord Joins 
C. J. Devine & Go. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Thomas B. McCord has become 











Indiana Gas & Chemical 
Moxie, Com. & Pfd. 


Plain Pfds. 
Warner Swasey 





associated with C. J. Devine & 
Co., Russ Building. Mr. McCord 
was formerly with Dean Witter & 
Co. in charge of their municipal 
bond department. 


|Cochran, Small in U. S. N. 


W. B. Cochran, Assistant Vice- 
President of the Small-Milburn 
Company and manager of the 
the firm’s Oklahoma City office 
is now with the armed forces of 
the United States. The Okla- 
homa City office is now being 
managed by Mrs. Cochran. 

Don M. Small, secretary of the 


company, is also on military 





ran and Mr. Small are in the U. S. 


leave of absence. Both Mr. Coch- 


Rupert Bauer Joins 
Sutro & Go. Staff 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—Rupert 
F; Bauer has become associated 
with Sutro & Co., Van Nuys 
Building. Mr. Bauer was for- 
merly with Dean Witter & Co. 
and prior thereto was manager of 
the trading department for the 
California Bank of Los Angeles: 


Attractive Situation 
The 5% preferred stock of Wis- 
consin Public Service Corporation 
offers an interesting situation at 
the present time according to a 


meémorandum issued by The Wis- 
consin Company, 110 East Wis- 
consin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Copies of this memorandum may 
be had upon request from The 
Wisconsin Company. 
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Gold For Post-War 














The use of gold as a post-war 
itoken for.credits was advocated 
on Jan. 20 by Rupert Evelyn 
Beckett, Chairman of the West- 
minster Bank of London, one of 
the “big five’ in Great Britain. 
Reporting this special advices | 
from London to the New York 
“World Telegram’ quoted Mr. 
| Beckett: as follows: 

“Gold is a medium of trading 
and exchange familiar to all peo- 
|ples,” said Mr. Beckett. 

“America holds the preponder- 
ating stock in gold, but the British | 
‘Empire and Russia are the prin- 
cipal producers. To secure Amer- 
|ica’s support and collaboration for 
any workable scheme, it would be 
well to try to build on the premise 
that gold be the token. 

“Means must be devised to avoid 
a pegging to the gold standard as 
we know it in the past. But 
America is a large creditor nation, 
| with the responsibility toward se- 
curing a trade equilibrium which 
that status implies. 

“A creditor country cannot re- 
main passive as hitherto, allowing 
gold to enter freely in payment | 
of goods and services, but should 
so adjust its economy as to permit 
an easy entrance of foreign 
goods.”’ 


W. A. Anderson With 
Hickey As Bond Mer. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Hickey & Co., 





merly of Shearson, Hammill & | 


has become associated with them | 
in. charge of the Bond Depart-_| 
meni: 


Muskogee Co. Interesting 
The Muskogee Co., which is tax- 
free’in Pennsylvania, offers inter- 
esting possibilities for apprecia- 
tion, according to a circular 
discussing the situation issued by 
Buckley Bros., 1529 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., members of the 
New York and Philadelphia Stock 
Exchanges. Copies of the circular, 
which also contains interesting 
yield tables for the preferred and 
common stocks, may be had upon 
request from Buckley Bros. 


E. Necarsulmer in N. Y. 


Edward Necarsulmer, Jr. is 
now doing business as an_indi- 
vidual dealer from offices at 120 
Broadway, New York City. Mr. 
Necarsulmer was previously a 
partner in Pollard & Co. 
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135 South La Salle St., announce |} 
that William A, Anderson, for- || 
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Right Is Might! 


NASD 5% RULE WILL NOT STAND 


As pointed out in the “Chronicle” last week one of the 
first acts of the new Board of Governors! of the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, Inc., a creature of the 
Maloney Act2 passed by Congress in 1938, was to “affirm” 
the vicious 5% gross mark-up limitation decree which the 
members were first apprised of in a letter dated October 25, 
1943 bearing the signature of Henry G. Riter, 3rd of the 
New York Stock Exchange firm of Riter & Co., as Chairman 
of the Board of Governors3. 

It must be remembered that Article VII, Section 1,4 of 
the by-laws of the Association and the Maloney Act® both 
call for the submission to the members of any new rules of 
fair practice or amendments to the existing ones. 

But the Governors have taken the attitude that when 
they decreed that members were not to go in for gross mark- 
ups of more than 5% they did not adopt a new rule but 
simply interpreted rule No. 1 of the Rules of Fair Practice 
of the Association, which reads: 

“A member, in the conduct of his business, shall 
observe high standards of commercial honor and 
just and equitable principles of trade.” 

Now, if this line of reasoning is valid why were twenty- 
five more rules of fair practice adopted after this initial 
one? The answer is that those who were responsible for 
all those extra twenty-five rules realized that that line of 
reasoning just would not be tolerated. 

And last week when the Governors affirmed the 5% 
decree it really meant that Wallace Fulton, Executive 
Director, and others in control of the Association, are still 
saying they are going to run its affairs in as autocratic a 
manner as they see fit whether the rank and file of the 
members like it or not and they defy Congress to do any- 
thing about it. 

If the SEC does not abrogate this rule, as it is called 
upon to do under the Maloney Act, you may be sure Con- 
gress will take up the challenge. 

We believe, too, Congress will also be interested in the 
economics of the rule. We feel certain no member of the 
_House or Senate is going to see a rule like this stand which 
will not only force the small dealer in securities out of busi- 
ness but will in time kill the market for the securities of 
the smaller corporations of the country. We hope to say 
more on this phase of the subject next week. 

Meanwhile, it is to be noted that specific dealer opposi- 
tion to the rule is now developing. In the latter part of last 


_week, for example, a group of dealers engaged legal counsel 
with a view to taking steps to bring about the rescission of 
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Cooperation Of All Groups Neces- 
sary To Assure Full Employment 


Chairman Of CIO Political Action Committee Disputes 
Alfred Sloan’s Peace Time Income Of $100 Billion And 
NAM’S Program 


In opening on Jan. 14, a two-day ‘conference of political and 
labor leaders and research economists on the problems of reconver- 
sion and full employment during the transition and post-war pe- 
riods, Sidney Hillman, Chairman of the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee, indicated that “we have limited the scope of this conference 
to a consideration of the domestic policies needed to assure full em- 
ployment for ¢ 
the American 
people.” Any- 
thing less than 
full employ- 
ment, said Mr. 
Hillman, “will 
spell a_ stag- 
nating econ- 
omy of idle 
men and idle 
machines, 
farm surpluses 
and hunger, 





that “full employment is not some- 
thing automatic,” Mr. Hillman de- 
clared that “hard thinking, bold 
planning and the unselfish coop- 


to its achievement.” According to 
Mr. Hillman “our present national 
income of $140,000,000,000 . still 
falls far short of providing the 
‘American people with purchasing 
power to satisfy their demand for 
goods and services, though it is 


insecurity and history.” Mr. Hillman criticized 
desperation. the proposal (appeared in the 
This, he “Chronicle” of Jan. 6, 1944—Edi- 


added, “is the 
very breeding 
ground of Fas- 


tor) by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Chair- 
man of the Board of the General 
Motors Corp., who, at the recent 
cism which annual dinner in New York of the 
our sons and | National Association of Manufac- 
brothers are today shedding their | turers, indicated he looked toward 
blood to exterminate.” Essaying (Continued on page 402) 


Business And Withholding Taxes 


L. J. BENNINGER* 





Sidney Hillman 








attention a significant development in taxation, that of further im- 
posing upon the employer duties and responsibilities hitherto con- 
sidered as primary functions of the Internal Revenue Department 
of the national government, and the departments of taxation of the 
several states. The purpose of this article is (1) to point out this 
trend in delegating to business a® 





eration of all groups is essential’ 


the highest national income in our | 


The Current Tax Payments Act of 1943 brought to the public’s| 


‘in the 


greater and greater share of the 
burden of tax collection through 
the medium of withholding taxes 
on wages; (2) 
to. describe 
the effect of 
such a policy 
on business; 
and (3) to 
evaluate this 
developme nt 
light 
of possible al- 
ternatives. 

. Although in 
the past gov- 
ernment has 
called upon 
business for 
assistance in 
collecting rev- 
enue, such 
activity has 
been of rela- 
tively . minor “ 
importance in affecting the ac-| 





L. J. Benninger 


WYETH & CO. 


‘Since 1893’ 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
» Members Los Angeles Stock Exchange 


counting routines and operating 
expenses of each particular busi- 
ness involved. Excise taxes, in 
general, have been easy to 
collect and account for in that 
they have been based specifically 
on the individual unit or number 
of units sold or produced or on 
an ad valorem basis measured by 
a percentage of the selling price. 
However, with the passage of in- 
come tax laws in which payroll 
deductions are used as the pri- 
mary method of individual in- 
come tax collection, business 
universally has faced increased 
expenses through the expansion 
of the activities of the payroll 
department and new and diverse 


*Mr. Benninger is a member of 
the faculty of the School of Busi- 
ness Administration of Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 

(Continued on page 404) 
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TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 


Complete Statistical Information 


LJ. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn, 


39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 


Teletype NY 1-1203 

















Du Mont Laboratories 


’ 


York Corp. 
Emerson Radio 
Botany Worsted 


J.F. Reilly & Co, 


Members 





New York Security Dealers Assn. 


111 Broadway, New York, N. 
REctor 2-5288 


Y. 


Bell System Teletype, N. Y. 1-2480 

















TRADING MARKETS 
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170 Broad 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Gisholt Machine Co. 


Bartgis Brothers 
Haloid Co. 


Huwcé&lo= 


way 
Beil System Teletype NY 1-84 


COrtlandt 7-6190 

















SUGAR 


SECURITIES 


DUNNE & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn, 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. ¥. | 


Tel. WHitehall 3-0272 





























Panama Coca-Cola 
$1 dividend 
paid January 15, 1944 


Dividends 1943—-$4.50 
= 1942— 3.65 


Approximate selling price 30 | 


Established 1914 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers 


Asen. 
74 Tehatty Place, New Yet, N.Y. 
e : : 











the rule. Moreover, as we go to press, we learn that the} 
i ; (Continued on page 414) 
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American Cable 
and Radio 
Warrants 


C. E. Unterberg & C 


Members New York Security Dealers Asem. |) 


‘Teletype NY 1-1666 






1 Broadway, New York 6, N. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
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Telephone HAnover 2-4300 





We are interested in offerings of 


High Grade 
Public Utility and Industrial 
PREFERRED STOCKS 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street. New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Teletype NY 1-5 


] 
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Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


115 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE BARCLAY 7-0100 


Delaware Power & Light (w.i.) ~ 
Telephone Bond & Share 5/58 


Bought - Sold - Quoted 


GOODBODY & Co. 


and Other Principal Exchanges 


105 WEST ADAMS ST. 
CHICAGO 
TELETYPE NY 1-672 
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can judge for yourself. 





What Will Stocks Earn 
in 1944? 


.--in the first post-war 


year (1946)? 


1944. earnings and dividends of 200 
leading stocks have been estimated by the Value Line 
staff and are available now. 


Further, the impersonal Value Line Ratings, pro- 
jected on the basis of 1944 and 1946 earnings estimates, 
graphically reveal undervaluation and overvaluation 
in individual stocks at a glance through evidence you 


Special Trial Offer—send $5 for the next four weekly 
editions of the Value Line Investment Survey, including 
the 1944 and post-war (1946) earnings estimates; reports 
and ratings on 200 leading common stocks; the next 2 
Fortnightly Letters; the report on the Value Line 
Supervised Account (a model fund managed currently 
and with advance knowledge to subscribers of all 
changes made for the Account); the next Special Situ- 
ations edition (reporting on’ 36 unusually attractive 
bonds, preferred stocks, liquidating situations). 


Since the $5 trial offer rate is well below the $85 
annual rate, this offer must be restricted to those who 
have not had a one-month subscription this year. 


For the next four weekly editions of the Value Line 
Investment Survey send $5 now to 


THE VALUE LINE 


Investment Survey 
347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Published and Copyrighted by 
ARNOLD BERNHARD 








the Committee for Economic Development. 


Full Employment in U.S. Most Effective Guarantee 
Of Post-War Recevery Of international Trade 


The United States could make no more effective contribution 
to the revival of international trade after the war than to adopt a 
domestic program which would guarantee substantially full employ- 
ment, according to Dr. Calvin B. Hoover, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Duke University and a member of the research staff of 


Speaking before the 





New York 
University In- 
stitute on 
Post-War Re- 
construction, 
on Jan. 19, 
Dean Hoover 
minimized the 
effects on 
world trade of 
tariff revi- 
sions, although 
stating that he 
favored tariff 
reductions on 
the basis of 
reciprocal 
trade agree- 
ments. 

In the view 
of Dean Hoo- 
ver, “our chief 
contribution to the revival of in- 
ternational trade should be, first, 
a successful domestic program of 
substantially full employment in 
the United States; second, our par- 
ticipation in international agree- 
ments like those for an Interna- 


Calvin B. Hoover 


tional Clearing Union and an In-| 


ternational Bank of Reconstruc- 
ton for long-term loans which, if 
successful, would facilitate alike 
the creation and maintenance of 
national full employment pro- 





Ww 


grams and the elimination of trade 
barriers, and, finally, the reduc- 
tion of our own tariffs upon the 
basis of careful study and nego- 
tiation on the basis of the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements.” 

It was pointed out by Dean 
Hoover that “changes in our na- 
tional income on account of alter- 
nating between periods of depres- 
sion and prosperity are much 
larger than almost any conceiv- 
able changes in our national in- 
come which are likely to result 
from changes in our tariff or in 
other similar factors directly af- 
fecting our volume of trade.” “On 
the other hand,” he added, “our 
volume of imports and exports is 
itself more affected by changes in 
depression and prosperity in the 
United States than it is apparently 
affected by changes in. our tariffs. 
Putting the matter crudely, if we 
ask, ‘What would increase our ex- 
ports and imports more than any- 
thing else’ we would have to an- 
swer, ‘Anything which would in- 
sure a high level of employment 
in the United States.’ ” 

The speaker said that although 
the removal of trade barriers and 
restrictions is of less direct im- 
portance to the United States than 





Chicago New York 








PUBLIC UTILITY COMMON STOCKS 


Black Hills Power and Light Company 
lowa Public Service Company 
Jacksonville Gas Corporation 

Missouri Utilities Company 

National Gas and Electric Corporation 
Northern Natural Gas Company 

Public Service Company of Colorado 
Public Service Company of Indiana, Inc. 
Sioux City Gas and Electric Company 
Southwestern Public Service Company 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


AC.ALLYN*»COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Boston 





Milwaukee Minneapolis 














Crouse, Bennett To 
Admit Harold Chapel 


DETROIT, MICH. — Harold R. 
Chapel will become a partner in 
Crouse, Bennett, Smith & Co., 
Penobscot Building, members of 
the New York and Detroit Stock 
Exchanges, on Feb. 15, Mr. Chapel 
is manager of the municipal bond 
department for the firm. 





it is to most European and South 
American countries, this country 
should cooperate with other coun- 
tries in taking steps to revive in- 
ternational trade as soon as peace 
is declared. 


“If this country appears to be 
the chief stumbling block to 
world trade,” he said, “we can ex- 
pect great resentment coupled 
with the possibility of joint re- 
taliatory measures against us.” 

Dean Hoover stated it as his be- 
lief that the United States will 
have to make more foreign loans 
and invest more capital abroad if 
it expects to continue to enjoy a 
favorable balance of trade but he 
warned against a policy which 
would make it impossible for for- 
eign countries to repay these loans 
by exporting goods to the United 
States. He went on to say: 

“Since our international trade 
has shown a tendency towards an 
export surplus of goods and ser- 
vices, it is essential that we should 
continue to lend and invest abroad 
so long as we desire that export 
surplus to continue to exist. 
Otherwise an insupportable pres- 
sure upon the exchange value of 
the currencies of other countries 
would occur and they would be 
driven to exchange depreciation 
or exchange control and associated 
trade restrictions. Some means 
would have to be found, however, 
to prevent the situation which 
arose in the early thirties when 
the pressure for repayment of for- 
eign loans and investments and 
the interest and dividends due on 
them was a powerful factor in in- 
tensifying the world-wide depres- 
sion. 

“Unless there is a prospect that 


port surplus the continuance of an 
export surplus is the equivalent of 
an international WPA in which we 


give away part of the production 
of the country to citizens or sub- 





jects of other countries.” 


we should sometime desire an im- | 


New Service On U. S. 
‘Government Securities 


There will be a Fifth War Loan 
for approximately $14,000,000,000, 
the same amount as is now being 
borrowed by the United States 
Treasury, in late spring, it was 
disclosed Jan. 24 in “Reporting On 
Governments,” a new weekly ser- 
vice on U. S. Government securi- 
ties, edited by S. F. Porter, New 
York. 

The editor, a recognized au- 
thority on Government finance 
and author of “How to Make 
Money in Government Bonds,” 
outlines the probable pattern of 
war financing during 1944 and 
further predicts that following the 
Fifth War Loan, there will be a 
commercial bank borrowing in 
mid-summer and a Sixth War 
Loan in the fall: This will mark 
the final financing of the year, it 
is said. 

“Reporting On Governments,” 
according to its editor, is being 
published as a source of informa- 
tion and guidance to banks, insur- 
ance companies, corporation treas- 
urers and investment house offi- 
cials on trends in Government 
bond prices and interest rates. It 
is published weekly and contains 
such information as behind-the- 
scenes activities in Washington 
and Wall Street, terms of new 
financings, profitable switches in 
securities and reports from deal- 
ers. 

In commenting on the service, 
which is the only one of its kind 
in the country, and is being pub- 
lished from One University Place, 
New York City, S. F. Porter said: 
“Government bonds today are the 
major investment of banks, insur- 
ance companies and many large 
corporations. The objective of this 
news letter is to aid these institu- 
tions in investing their funds in 
the most conservative and profit- 
able manner.” 

For the past ten years, S. F. 
Porter has written a column on 
Government securities for leading 
financial periodicals. 


Cecil With Fla. Securities 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—John 
Cecil, who was with the trading 
department of H. M. Byllesby & 
Co. of Philadelphia for 17 years, 
is now associated with the Florida 
Securities Co., Florida National 
Bank Building. 








S. H. Kress & Co. Pfd. 
Interstate Natural Gas 
American District Telegraph Co. 
Case Pomeroy & Co., Inc. 
Permutit Co. 

Amer. Cyanamid Preference 


Crum & Forster, Inc. 


Bristol & Willett 


Established 1920 
Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
115 Broadway 
NEW YORK 6 
Telephone BArclay 7-0700 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1493 








American Cyanamid, Pfd. 
Eastern Sugar Associates, Com. 
Lawrence Po-tland Cement 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 
Penn. Bankshares & Sec. Pfd. 
Universal Match 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 











* 
AFL Rejects Reentry 
s » ae 
Of Miners’ Union 

The American Federation of 
Labor’s executive council on Jan. 
24 rejected John L. Lewis’ terms 
for readmission of his United 
Mine Workers into the Federation, 
and offered to take the miners 
back only on the same status un- 
der which they were members 
until 1936. 

In Associated Press. advices 
from Miami, Fla., from which we 
quote, it was also reported: 

Although the Council’s proposal 
would limit Lewis’ jurisdiction to 
the coal mining industry, it did 
not necessarily close the door to 
further negotiations on the ques- 
tion of the UMW’s District 50, 
which includes miscellaneous 
crafts. 

An AFL committee was in- 
structed to meet again with the 
miners if Lewis was willing. 

Lewis’ terms had been “take us 
as we are.” 

Mr. Green said his recollection 
of UMW’’s jurisdiction at the time 
of its separation from the AFL in 
1936 covered mine and coke oven 
employees only. 

Mr. Lewis paid per capita tax to 
the AFL on 400,000 members that 
year when he was suspended for 
organizing the CIO. He formed 
District 50 later. UMW now claims 
about 600,000 members. 





OFFERED 


Reputable Gentleman engaged 
in the securities business has at- 
tractive office adjoining N. Y. 
Stock Exchange firm. Will share 
same with responsible party or 
will entertain profit sharing ar- 
rangement with trader control- 
ling business; clearance facilities 
afforded. Teletype & Ticker Fa- 
cilities. 

BOX A-100 
Commercial & Financial Chronicle 
25 Spruce Street, New York 8, N. Y. 
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We specialize in 


When 


Issued 
Securities 


Josephthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


120 Broadway, New York 5 
Telephone: REctor 2-5000 

19 Congress St. Boston 9 
Telephone: LAfayette 4620 


BUY WAR BONDS 




























REORGANIZATION 
RAILROAD 
SECURITIES 
WHEN ISSUED 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 
Complete Arbitrage Propositions 


Chicago Rock Island Circular 
on request 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 
Telephone REctor 2-7340 

















Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway 


New Securities 
(When Issued) 


Pacific Electric 
Railway 


Ref. 5s, 1961 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


ErNST& Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 














We Trade 


Old Colony 
RR 


| Seaboard Airline 
| 


All Issues 


|J.F.Reilly& Co. 


| 

||| Members 

| New York Security Dealers Assn. 

||) 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
| 


REctor 2-5288 
| Bell System Teletype. NY 1-2480 

















James F. Smith & Co. 
Formed In Knoxville | 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. — James 
F. Smith has formed James F. 
Smith & Co. with offices in the 


Burwell Building, to act as par- 








Schoeller With Reynolds 
Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, members New 
York Stock Exchange, announce 
that Walter H. Schoeller is now 


associated with them. 


ticipating distributors and deal- 
ers in United States Government, 
municipal and corporation bonds 
and local securities. Mr. Smith 
was formerly for many years 
Vice-President of the Fidelity- 





Bankers Trust Company in charge 
of the bond department; 
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We own $150,000 CHICAGO, ROCK 
ISLAND & PACIFIC 4s, 1988, REGD. on 
which we will give a call at the market for 


THREE MONTHS FOR $30 PER BOND > 


subject to prior sale. 


LEROY A. STRASBURGER & Co. 
1 Wall Street, New York 5 


WHitehall 3-3450 








Teletype: NY 1-2050 














61 Broadway 








Members New York Stock Exchange 





New York 6 


AMERICAN 
MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 


Canadian Mining Stocks 


| ANGLO HURIONIAN 

AUNOR GOLD 
BULOLO GOLD DREDGING 

CONSOL. MINING & SMELT. 


arte: 
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Railroad 


ities have long contended that o 


value to be found in the rail list. 


Securities 


The senior liens of Baltimore & Ohio have finally been coming | 
into their own in the past week or so. 


Students of railroad secur- 
n the basis of actual underlying 


investment worth, these liens were among, if not actually, the best 


In particular it has been pointed 


out repeatedly that the bonds would presumably be assured of un- 





that the Baltimore & Ohio even-| 
tually had to undergo judicial re- | 
organization. Therefore it was 
difficult to reconcile their low 
price with the prevailing when 
issued prices for railroads now 
undergoing reorganization or with 
prices for liens remaining undis- 
turbed in such pending reorgani- 
zations. 


It would be gratifying to report 
that this reasoning had finally | 
been recognized by the general 
investing public and had been the 
cause for the recent sharp spurt 
in prices. Apparently the question 
of basic values has had at best a 


strengthening, however. It has 
taken a flood of rumors as to Bal- 
timore & Ohio’s plans for taking 
care of its 1944 maturities to stim- 
ulate interest in even its senior 
bonds. One interesting feature of 
the recent market trends has been 
that the rise inwthe senior liens 
has been -accompanied by some 
fairly heavy liquidation of the 4s, 
1944. 

The feeling has been growing 
that no matter how the 1944 ma- 





disturbed treatment in the event» 


minor role in this recent price’! 





MINNEAPOLIS & 
ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 


‘“‘New’’ 


General Income 4s, 1996 


General Income ‘‘Scrip” 
and 


Stock 


| FALCONBRIDGE NICKEL. 
| KERR ADDISON 
| NORANDA MINES 
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||| PRESTON EAST DOME 


UPPER CANADA 
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HART SMITH & CO. 


| 52 WILLIAM S8t.,N. ¥.5 HAnover 2-0980 | 
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Copies of circular describing 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
in respect to 








Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 








its debt, it is safe to predict cate- 
gorically that the problem holds 
no threat of bankruptcy. There is 
little, or no, question, but that the 
RFC will assent to an extension 
of its debt, including the 4s, 1944 
which it holds. If the worst came 
to the worst, then, the company 
would be well able to pay off the 
entire amount of 4s, 1944 outstand- 
ing with the public, amounting to 
only about $30,000,000. 

The real problem affecting the 





turity problem is handled the Ist 
4s and 5s, 1948 represent better 
value at their lower prices. Even 
if the 4s, 1944 are paid off in full 
in cash it is expected that greater 
percentage price appreciation will 
be experienced by the list Mort- 
gage bonds merely in: reflection 
of relief that the crisis has been 
passed successfully. On the other 
hand, if the 4s, 1944 are not paid 
off and should by some remote 
possibility result in bankruptcy of 
Baltimore & Ohio the relatively 
better value of the security behind 
the Ist 4s, and 5s, 1948 would im- 
mediately assert itself. Anything 
between these two extremes such 
as part payment of the maturity 
in cash and extension of the bal- 
ance (the step which appears the 
most likely) would also react to 
the relative benefit of the Ist. 
Mortgage bonds as against the 4s, 
1944. 

So far rumors of a plan to han- 
dle the 1944 maturity problem, 
which includes some $72,000,000 
owed on an RFC note, have proved 
unfounded and it appears likely 
that no definite steps will be taken 
for some months to come. How- 
ever, on the basis of the earnings 
outlook over the visible future 


credit of Baltimore & Ohio is not 
the 1944 maturity but the amount 
of debt other than this issue it 
will be able to retire. If it is 
necessary to pay off only part of 
the maturity in cash the funds re- 
leased for other debt retirement 
will be just that much larger. In- 
terest savings on other debt re- 
tired will be considerably greater 
for each dollar used than will be 
possible by retirement, of the 4s, 
1944. The latter must be paid at 
par while other debt is available 
in the open market at substantial 
discounts. Last year the company 
purchased or retired between 
$71,000,000 and $72,000,000 of debt. 

Under its present voluntary 
debt readjustment plan fixed 
charges on publicly held debt 
have been reduced to around $18,- 
200,000 and total fixed and con- 
tingent charges to below $28,000,- 
000. Under any foreseeable eco- 
nomic conditions there could be 
no question as to the ability of 
the company to cover the fixed 
charges at least, and under all 
but severe depression condi- 
tions it should be possible to 


cover the entire fixed and con- 
tingent requirements. To restore 
its credit, however, it is generally 





and the progress made by the 


‘management last year in reducing 


conceded that the total require- 














Our Recommendation until Victory 


Buy WAR BONDS 
McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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NEW YORK 5 
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May we suggest one security which 


4TH WAR LOAN 


ow appreciation? 





SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


REORGANIZATION 
available upon request 


VAN TUYL & ABBE 


72 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5 








Chic. & Eastern mn 


Class A Stock 





Selling around $14 to yield 
14%—1943 earnings about 
3 times dividend. 


Analysis on request 


Raymond C0 ’ 


148 State St., Boston, Mass: 
Tel. CAP. 0425 :: Teletype BS 259 
N. Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 

















ments should be reduced to 
around $22,000,000. This would 
involve additional debt retirement 
of between $120,000,000 and $125,- 
000,000. This is obviously too op- 
timistic a program to hope for in 
the current year but could well 
be accomplished with no more 
than two years, 1944 and 1945, of 
continued high earnings. 
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Common 


Circular on request 
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Iron Mines Ltd. 
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Trading Markets in 
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OFFERINGS WANTED 


Ohio - Kentucky - West Va. 
Municipals 


WEIL, ROTH & IRVING 


COMPANY 
Member Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
BONDS 
MUNICIPAL-CORPORATION 
DIXIE TERMINAL BUILDING 
CINCINNATI 2, O. 

















Circulars on Request 
OFFERINGS WANTED 
Brooklyn, Ohio 


3-5% Bonds of 1966 


Consumers Public Power Dist. 
Nebraska All Divisions & Maturities 


South Euclid, Ohio 


2-5% Bonds of 1968 


KLINE, LYNCH & CO. Inc. 


CAREW TOWER 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
MAIN 1804 TELE. CI 140 




















Land Trust Certificates 


Glebe-Wernicke Co. 
Bonds—Pfd. & Common Stocks 


Gruen Watch Co., Com. & Pfd. 
Philip Carey Co., Pfd. 
Hatfield Part Pfd. 


Gibson Hotel L. T. C. 
Income Bonds, Pfd. & Com. 


W. D. Gradison & Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
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Dixie Terminal Building 
CINCINNATI 2 
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Hickok Oil 
Toledo Edison Pfds. 
Ohio P.S. Pfds. 


COLLIN, NORTON & Co. 
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New York Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 
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Toledo New York 


Adams 6131 BOwling Green 
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SECURITIES 
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Union Cent. Bldg 
CINCINNATI. 
Tele. C1 150 


Union Com. Bidg. 
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Ohio Municipal Comment 


>» By 


J. A. WHITE 


Not for a long time has the dearth of Ohio municipals been as 


| pronounced as during the past two months or so. 


New issues have 


| been practically non-existent. During 1943 we became accustomed to 
| this lack of new issues, but this dwindling supply has been further 
| aggravated recently by the virtual absence of liquidation of Ohios 


in the secondary market. 


While several large blocks ofé 


|municipals outside Ohio have re- | 
'cently been sold by institutions 
and public funds, largely to pro- 
| vide funds with which to pur- 
|chase Governments in the Fourth 
| War Loan Drive, nevertheless, the 
holders of Ohio municipals appear 
| to be content to keep them. The 
| largest of the State funds in Co- 
lumbus has in each of the previ- 
ous drives sold a few million dol- 
‘lars worth of Ohios, at competi- 
tive bidding. But, as a result of 
the investment in Governments of 
‘current income and maturities of 
|municipals, rather than as a re- 
sult of these sales, this fund has 
over half of its total assets in 
|Government securities at this 
time. The next largest of the 
State funds also has over half of 
its assets in Governments, with- 
/out having sold any of its munici- 
‘pals, but again, principally 
through the investment of its cur- 
rent income, interest and maturi- 
ties. 

With municipals thus declin- 
ing so rapidly in relative pro- 
portion of total assets, these 
funds have little inclination to 
accelerate this trend by further 
sales of their Ohios. Perhaps 
other institutions and public 
funds are of like mind, or will 
find themselves in such posi- 
tion. At any rate, there is no 
intention on the part of the 
State funds in Columbus to sell 
more of their municipals at this 
time. Furthermore, public sink- 
ing funds and other such in- 
vestment funds of Ohio sub- 
divisions have sold very few 
Ohios indeed, not entirely be- 
cause State laws prohibit the 
sale of investments by certain 
county and school district funds 
for the purpose of reinvesting 
even in U. S. Governments. 


Ohio Price Level More Stable 
Than General Market 


__ This absence of selling of 
Ohios will large account for the 
fact that prices in the Ohio mar- 
ket declined only slightly last 
November and December, when 





Cleveland Trust Co. 
M. A. Hanna Co. 


Common 
Joseph & Feiss Co. 


National Screw & 
Manufacturing Co. 


Perfection Stove Co. 


Merrill, Turben & Co. 


Investment Securities 
Union Commerce Bldg. 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 

Tel. Main 6800 Teletype CV 67 
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talk of an early ‘peace, and an 
early resumption of municipal fi- 
nancing on a large scale, caused 
the price level of general market 
municipals to sag more noticeably 
than in Ohio. By the same token, 
since Ohio prices did not decline 
so much, neither has the recov- 
ery since mid-December been so 
noticeable as in the’ general 
market. 

The market has entered the 
Fourth War Loan Drive with 
prices holding firm. If the expe- 
rience of the previous drives re- 
peats itself, we should expect the 
municipal market to rise at least 
slightly, even as the War Loan 
Drive progresses, and as its suc- 
cess becomes more and more 
nearly an accomplished fact. 

In the last drive, many munici- 
pal dealers, along with other 
dealers, individuals, etc., were 
neglecting the investment of their 
funds in municipals, while sub- 
scribing for Governments. Some 
of these dealers perhaps, found 

(Continued on page 411) 





Ohio Sales Tax Receipts 


$21,000,000 
Above Estimate 


Boomed by the spending of war 
workers’ paychecks, Ohio’s 3% 
retail sales tax yielded $21,000,000 
more in 1943 than the $40,000,000 
top estimate made at the begin- 
ning of the year by the Bricker 
administration’s fiscal experts. 

Figures furnished by State 
Treasurer Don H. Ebright showed 
total gross returns of $61,752,000, 
the second highest total since the 
tax was established back in 1935 
as an aid to poor relief and local 
governments. 

When rationing was instituted 
in 1942, collections fell to $59,009,- 
000 but climbed back some §$2,- 
750,000 last year, as more and 
more Ohioans drew paychecks 
from war industries—and spent 
them. 

The gross take must be differ- 
entiated from the “net total,” as 
the gross figure includes the ven- 
dors’ discount, the 1% commission 
paid to county treasurers and 
credit memoranda accepted in lieu 
of cash. The net yield for 1943 
was $58,848,000, as against $56,- 
178,000 the previous year. 


{ 


«| Ohio Brevities 


Resources and deposits in Cleveland’s five largest banks as of 


| Dec. 31 declined slightly from a 
| the end of last September. 


ll-time high marks established at 


Total resources in these banks totaled $1,852,797,961, or approxi- 


| mately $12,600,000 under 
| Deposits slumped about $20,000,0 
| however, 
larger than the 
| Time and demand deposits 
‘many banks were at new highs 
| or showed gains, but a reduction 
in the War Loan account was 
mainly the reason for the decline. 
| Loans and discounts dropped fur- 
ther, at $397,431,234, off $58,000,- 
"| 000 in three months. 
| U. S. Government bond hold- 
|ings edged nearer the _billion- 
ollar point at $980,029,500, a 
‘gain of $330,892,000 for the year. 
These holdings were at a fresh 
peak. Cash on hand climbed 
$43,500,000 to $381,054,000. 
% Oe a 


1942 year-end. | 


Society for Savings and Union 
Bank of Commerce 
record-breaking statements. So- 
history in resources, deposits and 
reported call-date tops in de- 
posits, 
mitments. National City Bank 
exhibited new highs in assets, 
deposits and capital, surplus and | 
undivided profits. Central Na- 
tional governments are the high- 
est ever while its capital account, 


001,454, the first time it has ex- 
ceeded $17, pact 000. 


Cleveland Trust Co., largest! 
bank in Ohio, reported time and | 
demand deposits achieved new 
highs but total deposits were 
down $30,000,000 from Septem- 
ber’s record. Resources declined 


bank in the country. 
Ded a a 

Russell I. Cunningham, for- 
mer President of the Cleveland 
Steck Exchange, has been nom- 
inated to the post by the 
nominating committee, William 
Perry, acting exchange secre- 
tary, announced. 

Cunningham, partner in Cun- 
ningham & Co., served three 
terms as President from 1939 
through 1941. 

Four names were submitted 
for three positions on the board 
of governors. They are Daniel 
Baugh III, floor trader with 
Gordon Macklin & Co.; Lloyd 
O. Birchard, partner of Prescott 
& Co.; Percy W. Brown, res- 
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Offerings Wanted 
Discount 


OHIO MUNICIPAL 
Bonds 


WM. J. MERICKA & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
UNION COMMERCE BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 14 
Members Cleveland Steck Exchange 
Teletype CV 594 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6 








Ohio 
Municipals 


For Our Own Account 


J.A.White & Co. 


Union Central Bldg. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Telephone 
Parkway 7340 





Teletvne 
CI 163 











the peak of $1,865,420,070 at Sept. 


were over $450,000, 000« © 


of | 


displayed | 
ciety scored highs in its 94-year 
governments while Union Bank | 


resources and loan com- | 


including reserves, reached $17,- | 


to $839,163,951 from Sept. 30th’s | 
$867,524,985, a total that boosted | 
the bank from 20th to 17th largest | 


30. 

Both items, 
ident onvisiine of Horuhiturer & 
Weeks, and S. Prescott Ely, 
partner of Curtiss, House & Co. 
Ely is President now. 

Members of the nominating 
committee were Richard Got- 
tron, partner of Gillis, Russell 
& Co.; W. A. Hawley, partner 
of Hawley, Shepard & Co., and 
Earl Finley, partner of Finley 
& Co. 

The annual meeting of the 
Exchange will he held Feb. 16. 


00 to $1, 124, 367 1198. 


Norman Vv. Cole. active in 
Cleveland’s financial district and 
(Continued on page 411) 


Stock & Bond Club Of 
Cincinnati Elects 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—The Cin- 
'cinnati Stock & Bond Club Trus- 
tees met Friday, Jan. 2list and 
| elected the following officers to 
serve for the coming year: Presi- 
| dent, John G. Heimerdinger of 
| Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger; 
| First Vice- President, Clair S. Hall 
Jr. of Clair S. Hall & Co.; Second 
| Vice-President, Joseph H. Vasey 
of H. B. Cohle & Co.; Secretary, 
_Lloyd W. Shepler of Merrill 
| Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 
| Treasurer, Fred H. Becker of 
Field Richards & Co. 


Bert M. Foley Is Now 
With Gordon Macklin 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CLEVELAND, O.—Bert M. Fo- 
‘ley has become associated with 
|Gordon Macklin & Co., Union 
|'Commerce Building, members of 
|the Cleveland Stock Exchange. 
| Mr. Foley in the past was Vice- 
'President of Merrill, Turben & 
'Co. and recently has been with 
'The Directors Research Associa- 
- of Cleveland. 


Leo M. Greany Forms 
‘Own Firm In Cleveland 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — Leo M. 
;Greany has formed L. M. Greany 
1= Co. with offices in the Fidelity 
| Building, to engage in a general 
| securities business. Mr. Greany 
|was formerly Vice-President of 
|The First State Corporation of 
Toledo. Prior thereto he was 
|manager of the investment de- 


¢ | partment of Krantz-Newton & Co, 


'of Cleveland and was with Saund- 
ers, Stiver & Co, and Pulliam, 
Emery & Co. 


Gillis, Russell Adds 
H. Gross To Staff 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—Howard 
E. Cross has rejoined the staff of 
Gillis, Russell & Co., Union Com- 


Cleveland Stock Exchange. 
Cross for several years has been 
with William J. Mericka & Co. 
Prior thereto he was with Gillis, 
Russell & Co. 


Gayne, Ralston & Co. 
Adds David Callahan 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—David G. 
Callahan has become associated 
with Cayne, Ralston & Co., Union, 
Commerce Building, members of 
the Cleveland Stock Exchange. 
Mr. Callahan was formerly with 
Merrill Lynch; Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane. 
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- demands when the war is over, 
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BOSTON 





Art Metal Construction 
Bird & Son 
Harris-Seybold & Potter 
Mid-West Refineries 
Ohio Finance Corporation 
United Elastic Corporation 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 





Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 





NEWARK 





Firemen’s Insurance Co. 
of Newark 


American Insurance Co. 
(Newark) 


Jersey Insurance Co. 
of N. Y 


J. S. Rippel & Co. 


Established 1891 
18 Clinton St., Newark 2, N. J. 
MArket 3-3430 





We Offer 
$100,000 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


Equipment Trust, Series M 
3% Equipment Trust Certificates 


(Philadelphia Plan) 


100.38 
100.25 


$50,000 due Nov. 1, 1952 @ 
$50,000 due May 1, 1953 @ 
(Plus accrued dividends) 








Rel abathes & Co. 





N. ¥. Phone—REctor 2-4383 








PHILADELPHIA 








We maintain markets in: 


Muskogee Company 


Preferred & Common 


Memo on request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


1529 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Bell Teletype — PH 265 
Phila. RIT 4488 N. Y. WH 3-7253 

















Puget Sound Power 
& Light 


Common Stock 


BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 

Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
COrtlandt 7-1202 


ST. LOUIS 




















An Interesting. Situation 
in a Growth Industry 


York Corporation 
COMMON 
BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


Peltason, Tenenbaum, Inc. 


| 803 Landreth. Bidg. | 














ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
Teletype—SL 486 L. D. 240 














STIx & Co. 


SAINT LOLS 
509 OLIVE ST. 


Bell System Teletype—SL 80 





Members St.’ Louis:Stock Exchange 











Bowser Looks Good 


Bowser, Inc., as new constituted, 
has an ‘exceptionally “favorable 
post-war outlook with a ‘widely | 
diversified line of preducts. for 
which there shouldbe substantial 


according ‘to a study of the situa- 
tion prepared by Cruttenden & 
Co., 209 South La Salle .St., Chi- 
cago, Tll., members of. the New 
York and Chicago Stock Ex- 
changes. Copies of the study, 


NASD District No. {3 
Elects Fish Chairman 


The National Association of Se- 
curities Dealers, Inc., District No. 
13, at its annual meeting on Jan. 
17, 1944, chose for the ensuing 
year, as Chairman, Irving D. Fish, 
partner of Smith, Barney & Co., 
New York; as Vice-Chairman, 
George W. Lindsay, President of 
Swiss-American Corp., New York; 
Frank L. Scheffey as Executive 
Secretary and George F, Rieber 
as Assistant Secretary. 

The other members of the Com- 
mittee are: Herbert F. Boynton, 
F. S. Moseley & Co., New York; 
James Currie, Jr., Troster, Currie 
& Summers, New York; Frank 
Dunne, Dunne & Co., New York; 
Wright Duryea, Glore, Forgan & 
Co., New York; Tracy H. Engle, 
Buckley Bros., New York; A. 
James Eckert, Mohawk Valley 
Investing Co., Utica, N. Y.; 
Charles F. Hazelwood, E. H: 
Rollins & Sons, Incorporated, 
New York; Wilbur G. Hoye, Chas. 
W. Scranton & Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; Julius A. Rippel, Julius A. 
Rippel, Inc.; Newark, N..J.; David 
S. Rutty, Sage, Rutty & Co., Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Reorganization Rails 


Comprehensive Analysis 

The fourth of the Campbell Se- 
ries of analytical studies of re- 
organization railroad securities is 
now on the press. More compre- 
hensive than the previous .analy- 
ses, this new report covers the 
securities of the following seven 
reorganization rails: Seaboard Air 
Line; Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern; St. lLouis-San __ Francisco; 
Missouri Pacific System; -New 
York, New Haven & Hartford; 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific; and Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific. The report includes 
traffic factors and statistical 
resume showing trends and stand- 
ard of measurement for these rail 
securities as compared with 20 of 
the leading solvent roads; 20-year 
record of earnings applicable .to 
fixed and contingent charges to- 
gether with fundings and all divi- 
dend requirements of new “issues 
to be traded; arbitrage tables cov- 
ering these seven roads so that 
the buyer may obtain the new re- 
organization securities at the low- 
est possible prices predicated 
upon the Campbell evaluations. . 

The price of this new report is 
$7.50. Checks should be sent with 
all orders — address Thomas G.| 
Campbell, Railroad Consultant, 
C. E. Stoltz & Co., 25° Broad St., 
New York City. 


RR. Situation. Attractive .. 

Common stock of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis Railroad offers 
interesting possibilities perenne 
to a circular issued by Adams_ 
Peck, 63 Wall St., New York City. 
Copies of this circular discussing 








the situation may be had upon re- 


quest from Adams & Peck. 


1. B. Pollard in N. Y.. 


I. B. Pollard is engaging in a. 
securities business from offices at 











discussing the current situation 
and the prospects of Bowser in 
some detail may be had upon re- | 
‘quest from Cruttenden & Co. 


120 Broadway, New York City. 
Mr. Pollard. was previously a 


| Members New York Stock 


14 Wall St. CO. 7-4150 


Private wires to 


Exchange 


San Francisco 
Santa Barbara 
Monterey 


Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says—— 


Current dullness, small vol- 
ume, indicates refusal of bids 
to go up for stock and similar 
refusal of offerings to go 
down to bids. Believe all 
this a prelude to advance. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


Despite the fact that under- 
lying strength pokes its head 
up every now and then, sur- 
face indications leave most of 
the Street either yawning out 
loud or shaking its head and 
muttering dark forebodings. 

Since the previous column 
was written stocks , have 
shown little interest in pro- 
ceedings; that is, all but the 
rails. They have gone up 
through offerings and on vol- 
ume: A great deal of their 
strength was attributed to 
their turnback to private 


Sacramento 


Oakland Fresno 











ownership. 
Bs * * 
The utilities have also 


shown an occasional bubbling 
desire to get some market 
steam up and here and 
there a stock displayed its in- 
dependence. But either the 
utilities don’t have the ro- 
mance or the sponsorship, for 
so. far their action is nothing || 
to get excited about. 
%* * %* 

On the industrial front 
stocks have apparently made 
their highs some two or three 
weeks ago and since then 
have been overtaken by a 
deep ennui. This has given 
rise. to.an accumulative feel- 
ing that all isn’t so good with 
the market. It is odd that 
while this feeling is gradually 
‘taking ‘hold for the imme- 
(diate future you can’t get 
‘hold of any market letter 
which has anything but kind 
words to say for the Spring 
and Summer. One of. those 
“Now-I’ll-tell-you - what - I - 
think” things before me says, 
ee. Irrespective. of the 
near-term action of the mar- 
ket, a new high will be wit- 
nessed this Spring or Sum- 


mer ...’ Most of the other 








partner in the dissolved firm of 
' Pollard & Co. 





(Contiriued on page 411) 














SAN JUAN, 





MR. 


Banco de Fomento 
de Puerto 


PUERTO RICO 


announces the 


D. R. BONNIWELL 


| formerly Manager Municipal Department 
Kneeland & Co., Chicago) 
as Finance Director of this 
Insular Government Agency 


as of December 1, 1943 


—S 
ge 


appointment of 









































KNEELAND & CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, CHICAGO 


takes pleasure in announcing that 
MR. WILBERT O. OLSEN 


has become Manager of their 
Municipal Department 






































We are pleased to announce that 
Mr. WILLIAM A. ANDERSON 


has become associated with us as manager 
of our bond department 


HICKEY & CO. 
135 Seuth La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Telephone Randolph 8800 





































$28 Billion To Be Spent By Consumers 
And Trade At War’s End, Moll Says 


(Continued from first page) 


in savings for these intended pur- 
chases,’ Moll said. 

Among the articles he listed for 
immediate post-war buying inten- 
tions of families were: 

1,540,000 plan to spend $7,184,- 
800,000 to buy or build new 
homes. 

Planned home and farm im- 
provements will amount to $7,- 
500,000,000. 

3,675,000 intend to spend §$3,- 
307,500 for new automobiles. 

13,725,000 will spend $1,215,- 
910,000 for major household ap- 
pliances. 

6,440,000 families intend to 
spend $711,410,000 for home fur- 
nishings and floor coverings. 

Pointing out that the average 
anticipated expenditure for retail 
and distributor post-war property 
improvements is set at about 
$8,600, Moll said it includes new 
mechanical and delivery equip- 
ment, store fronts and windows, 
air conditioning, counters and 








shelves, remodeling interiors, 
typewriters, bookkeeping ma- 
chines, calculators, furniture, car- 
pets and linoleum, lighting equip- 
ment, and automobiles for sales- 
men and general utility purposes; 
* He said 85% of the families said 
they intend to buy a certain ma- 
jor article because their present 
one is worn out, whereas only 15% 
plan to buy something they never 
owned before. 

“The vast reservoir of accumu- 
lated consumer savings, renewal 
of advertising and merchandising, 
and the revival of installment 
buying, will stimulate additionak 
purchases by people who are not 
now planning to buy major ar- 
ticles after the war,’ Moll said, 
“It will only be through consumer 
buying that our plant capacity 
will be utilized, raw materials be 
used, and jobs be provided for 
all who will be willing to work-* 
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Real Estate Securities 


Discrepancies ? 


With the realization that 


New York City real estate bonds 


seemed very cheap—an influx of buying has taken place in the last 


year. 


However, the buyers in their enthusiasm of buying have, 


in the writer’s opinion, caused somewhat of a discrepancy in price 


in various type issues. 


For instance, the mortgage bonds of 40 Wall Street are cur- 





rently 30% bid—up 
100% from the same period last 
year. These bonds are secured 
mainly by a mortgage on the 
leasehold estate and the building. 
Failure to pay ground rent could 
cause dispossession, with the re- 
sult that the bonds in that event 
could be impaired. This is al- 
ways a disadvantage in owning 
leasehold bonds and the reason 
we prefer fee bonds which repre- 
sent a mortgage on both the land 
and building. You may recall the 
Pierre Hotel, also a leasehold, the 
$4,000,000 bond issue which was 
wiped out several years ago be- 
eause of failure to meet ground 
rent. 

The bonds on 40 Wall Street 
have not paid any interest since 
reorganization. Compared with 
their 3044 price, you can buy the 
first mortgage fee bonds on the 
Wall & Beaver Street Building, 
which paid 342% last year and 
at the rate of 4% so far this 
year at 384. 

Still more remarkable, you can 
buy the first mortgage fee bonds 
on 165 Broadway only four points 
above the cost of 40 Wall’s—and 
the 165’s pay 442% fixed interest. 

Trading two and_ one-half 
points lower than the 40 Wall’s 
are the first mortgage fee bonds 


on the Harriman Building at 39. 


Broadway. This property has 
just been reorganized and the 
property is 100% owned by the 
bondholders. 

Trading three and one-quarter 


points lower than 40° Wall’s are. 


the first mortgage fee bonds on 
61 Broadway, currently in 
organization. 


There also seem to be a few 


odd facts about hotel bonds in 
New York. The first mortgage 
bonds of the Sherry Netherland 


in price” 


re=- 


amounting to $6,000,000, with 


WE BUY 
AND SELL 


FIRST 
MORTGAGE 
CERTIFICATES 


ISSUED BY 


Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 
Lawyers Mortgage Co. 
Lawyers Title & Guaranty Co. 
N. Y. Title & Mortgage Co. 


and other Title Companies 














Offefings sent on request 


LANICE & CO. 


32 BROADWAY 








only 375 rooms, amounts to $16,- 
000 per room. This bond, which 
paid 24%% last year, is selling at 
36%. Against this the first 
mortgage bonds of the Ritz Tower 
Hotel, which also pay 2%, sell at 
29%. This bond issue is $2,619,- 
125 and the hotel contains the 
same amount of rooms as the 
Sherry Netherland. 


Other interesting comparisons 
are the first mortgage bonds on| 
the Granada Hotel, paying 2%, 
selling at 41%, with the first 
mortgage bonds on the Hotel St. 
George paying twice as much in- 
terest and selling at 56. Second 
mortgage bonds on the Governor 
Clinton Hotel paying 2%, selling 
at 46 and selling only three points 
higher, the second mortgage 
bonds of the Park Central Hotel 
which this year will pay 5%4% in 
interest. 

We are still of the opinion that 
real estate bonds are cheap. We 
recommend, however, that it 
would be very wise to make com- 
parisons before buying any bonds. 











- TRADING MARKETS IN 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY I-953 
































Tax Measure Sent To Senleredaa For 
Adjustment Of Senate-House Differences 


The Senate passed on Jan. 21 the $2,275,600,000 tax bill in a 
form amended from the House version and the adjustment of the 
differences in the measure have been undertaken by a joint confer- 


ence committee. The Senate ado 


ption, on a voice vote, came after 


a series of compromise amendments to the war contracts renegotia- 


tion sections of the measure had 


Senate bill, however, is expected® 


to provide the principal point of 
difference with the House-ap- 
proved legislation, It is estimated 
that the bill passed by the Senate 
would raise $130,000,000 more 
revenue than the House measure, 
adopted on Nov. 24. 

The Senate had been debating 
the new revenue measure for 
nearly two weeks, since its Fi- 
nance Committee had not formally 
reported the legislation until just 
prior to the Christmas holiday re- 
cess. Both measures fall far short 
of the Treasury Department’s re- 
quest for additional revenue of 
$10,500,000,000, which President 
Roosevelt had again called for in 
his annual budget message. 

The Senate and House conferees 


agreed on Jan. 25 on the Senate’s 
income tax provisions of the bill 


been accepted. This phase of the 





'deciding to put the 5% Victory 
tax on a flat 3% basis on income 
over $624 a year. The House had 
favored a plan of integrating the 
Victory tax with the normal in- 
‘come tax and substituting a 3% 
'“minimum” tax on lower income 
groups. The sections which are 
‘estimated to yield $664,900,000 
/more from individual income tax- 
/payers—the repeal of the earned 
income credit and the elimination 
| of the deductions for Federal ex- 
‘cise taxes paid—were contained 
in both bills and not subject to 


| change in conference. 
Also agreed on by the conferees 


was the abolishment of the 6% 
;}penalty for substantial error in 


(estimating future tax liabilities 


‘under the pay-as-you go tax law 


‘and requiring that the individual’s 





New York 4, N. Y. 





Telephone: Digby 4-6886 








status as a taxpayer, so far as 
personal and dependents’ credit 
are concerned, shall be determined 
as of July-l of any given year. 


The revenue in the Senate bill 
is estimated to be made up as 
follows: $664,900,000 from _ indi- 
vidual income taxpayers; $502,- 
700,000 from the corporations’ ex- 
cess profits tax; $1,011,100,000 in 
excise tax rises and $96,900,000 
from higher postal rates. 


Also included in the Senate ver- 
sion is an amendment freezing 
social security tax rates°at their 
present 1% for employers and em- 
ployees, instead of permitting the 
rates to double on! March 1 as pro- 
vided under existing law. The 
Treasury estimates that this ac- 
tion, which still must be approved 
by the House, would deny the 
Government $1,400,000,000 which 
otherwise would have been col- 
lected. 

In debating on the renegotiation 


| amendments on Jan. 21, the Senate 


rejected a proposed amendment 
which would have permitted cor- 
porations and individuals to set 
aside 20% of their gross tax as a 
post-war reserve. Under the plan 
offered by Senators Truman 
(Dem., Mo.) and Hatch (Dem., 
N. M.), the taxpayer-beneficiary 
would have been required to in- 
vest the reserved moneys in non- 
aegotiable, non-interest bearing 
Government bonds, redeemable 
after the war, and taxable as in- 
come at that time. 

Another amendment which was 
rejected would have exempted 
most public utilities from renego- 
giation. 

Previous Senate action on the 
tax bill was noted in our issue 
of Jan. 20, page 266. 


Officials Of New Listed Co. 
Visit N. Y. Stock Exchange 


George A. Anderson, President 
of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., John 
L. Smith and John J. Powers, 
Vice-Presidents, together with 
Albert A. Teeter, Treasurer, were 
guests of Emil Schram, President 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
upon the occasion of admission to 
trading of the company’s common 
shares on Jan. 17. The guests vis- 
ited the floor and had luncheon 
in the Exchange which was at- 
tended also by Howland S. Davis, 
Executive Vice-President of the 
Exchange, and Michael L. Breg- 
men, specialist in the company’s 
securities. 
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caps in several cases. 


Derby Gas & Electric. 


devoted to retirement of the hold- 
ing companies’ senior securities. 
One new stock was also “distrib- 
uted” .. . Philadelphia Electric 
was issued to U. G. I. stockholders. 


It seems likely that in 1944 this 
flow of offerings will continue at 
irregular intervals. A considerable 
amount of legal work, plus the 
negotiations with banking groups, 
is required. Frequently several 
regulatory Commissions must ap- 
prove the deal—SEC, FPC and 
State Commission—and all may 
have certain requirements which 
must be met. Usually the balance 
sheet must be “tidied up,” with the 
plant account written down by 
the amount of Account 107. Some- 
times the Commissions also insist 
on amortization of earnings, or a 
dividend restriction of some kind, 
to improve capital set-up or take 
care of Plant Account 100.5 (the 
remaining balance over “original 
cost when first devoted to public 
use’’). 


U. G. I. is expected to distribute 
Delaware Power & Light, prob- 
ably in latter part of May. Na- 
tional Power & Light had also 
been expected to distribute Caro- 
lina Power & Light in the near 
future, in the ratio of one-for-six 
and at a later date Birmingham 
Electric in the ratio of one-for- 
ten. However, despite the fact 
that preliminary work was largely 
completed, the SEC has appar- 
ently changed its mind. Several 
years ago it indicated that it 
would be a good idea for National 
to put some cash into Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light to improve 
its capita) structure, in view of the 
very heavy writeoffs deemed nec- 
essary. According to the latest 
press reports, the SEC may prefer 
to have National gell Carolina and 
Birmingham, rather than distrib- 
ute these stocks, in order to pro- 
vide cash for rehabilitating Penn- 
sylvania. The latter~- has been 
plowing back earnings for several 
years, but as the company was 
hard hit by excess profits taxes 
in 1942-43, the improvement in 
the financial picture has been less 
than anticipated. Hence the return 
to the original idea of a cash con- 
tribution—which National — pre- 
sumably would recoup by enhanc- 
ing the value of its common stock 
equity in Pennsylvania. 

It is reported that banking house 


Public Utility Securities 


New Utility Stocks in 1944 


During 1943 five utility operating company common stocks were 
offered to the public, and were well received despite market handi- 
They were Houston Lighting, Idaho Power, 
Public Service of Colorado, Central Vermont Public Service and 
All were subsidiaries of holding companies 
in process of dissolution under the Utility Act and cash obtained 


>». 





from the sales will presumably be ® 





groups are already in process of 
formation to handle the Carolina 
and Birmingham offerings. Caro- 
lina has total assets of about $91,- 
000,000 (before reserves, writeoffs, 
etc.) and Birmingham approxi- 
mates $35,000,000. Carolina is cur- 
rently earning $1.21 a share on the 
reduced number of common shares 
(1,057,391 compared with 2,500,000 
last year) but this earnings figure 
may be revised upward slightly 
by the effects of a capital con- 
tribution of National. Gross rev- 
enues have increased nearly one- 
half in the past four years but 
net has been somewhat irregular 
due to tax inroads. 

Birmingham Electric share earn- 
ings have improved sharply in re- 
cent years—from 6 cents on the 
common stock in 1940 to $1.19 in 
the 12 months ended Nov. 30 
(these figures will be modified by 
the pending readjustments). Some 
of this gain is doutbless due to 
the inereased traction business 
brought about by war conditions. 
Birmingham is the most important 
steel city in the South. 

Consolidated Electric & Gas, 
which last year filed.a plan with 
the SEC to distribute a substan- 
tial part of its numerous stock 
holdings to bondholders, is arrang- 
ing to sell one common stock is- 
sue, Central Illinois Electric & 


Gas. If this sale proves success- 
ful, the company might be encour- 
aged to arrange some other sales. 

Other holding companies. may 
also come forward with new stock 
issues, but the list of possibilities 
is not very large since most of 
the holding companies are in no 
particular rush to sell. North 
American, Standard Gas and Cities 
Service propose to obtain bank 
loans at low rates in order to de- 
fer, or perhaps avoid, the sale of 
properties. Others like Common- 
wealth & Southern and American 
Power & Light propose to recapi- 
talize on an all-common stock 
basis and distribute their holdings 
rather than sell them, but plans 
are always subject to revision— 
both the SEC and the holding 
company executives may change 
their minds. 
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We need a great upsurge of uni- 
fied support from all groups in 
the community to create a na- 
tional striking force to finish off 
the Axis. Our enemies are on the| 
run. This is the hour of our great | 
test. I do not have any doubt that | 
the Axis will be defeated—and at 
an early date. 
effect for years ahead of our fail- 
ure to undertake our great im- 
pending effort with all the unity 
at our command. 

We won the last war and lost 
the last peace. We created a world 
which bred Hitler and his crew 
in Europe. Nothing we do now 
can be permitted to pave the way 
for the spawning of such tragic 
consequences on this or other con- 
tinents after this war. This is the 
issue we have organized to tackle. 


The CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee extends its hands to all 
other groups in the community 
determined to halt reaction in its 
tracks, here and abroad. To farm- 
ers, business men, small and large, 
and to other workers organized 
and unorganized, this Committee 
extends the hand of fellowship in 
a campaign to unify the country 
behind a program of full employ- 
ment and full democracy in Amer- 
ica. 

We know now if we never did 
before how potentially rich this 
country is. Any country that can 
display such an outpouring of pro- 
ductivity when 10,000,000 of its 
most effective sons and daughters, 
its most alert and vigorous work- 
ers are in the armed forces, is not 
going to accept a return to an era 
of widespread unemployment. 


The time for us and for all those 
who agree with us to begin to es- 
tablish our program is now, not 
after the war. In the week of 
January 3d, 34 openhearths and 
electric furnaces were idle in the 
steel industry, a score of plants 
making armor plate for tanks have 
been abandoned, and unemploy- 
ment is a growing phenomenon, 
not yet numerically serious per- 
haps but symptomatic of a down- 
ward trend. We are over a hump. 
The trade journals of big business 
have for months been talking 
about a return to civilian produc- 
tion. You can smell “business as 
usual’ cooking in Washington to- 
day. To the nostrils of us who 
want to win the war quickly, to 
get our boys home, it is not a 
savory smell. But if: something 
isn’t done about it the tide run- 
ning towards an abandonment of 
war production could become al- 
most irresistible. 

'.Our leaders in the administra- 
tion of the war production pro- 
gram are not prepared for the 
transition period ahead. We need, 
if we are to maintain full employ- 
ment of our manpower and our 
plants, to develop a program 
which will enable the production 
of increasing amounts of civilian 
gnecs as war production slackens. 

ut we cannot permit the compe- 
tition for the opportunity to pro- 
duce civilian goods to undermine 
the war production program. This 
is the dilemma which the war pro- 
duction administrators must re- 
solve. 

We know from experience how 
unprepared these leaders were for 
the conversion of industry to war. 
And we know how long and hard 
organized labor worked and 
fought to get an all-out war pro- 
duction program. Well, we got 
output. 

But what we advocated and 
what developed are two different 
things. We advocated a system of 
central administration of war pro- 
duction which would apply the 
principles of efficient production 
within a single firm to the whole 
program, controlling the flow of 
goods from the raw material to 
the finished product, synchroniz- 
ing each stage with those preced- 


But I do fear the | 


ments demonstrate that we could 
have had something approaching, 
this productive output throughout 
the decade of the thirties, while 





C. I. O.’s Case 


rom page 394) 
tional war economy. This required 
ia carefully balanced program with 
‘an impartial central administra- 
| tion and an end toa practices of 
“business as usual.” 
Instead, we have a system in 
which the largest corporations 
dominate the program and 
threaten the joint interests of 
\labor, agriculture and the small 
business man. Immediately before 
Pearl Harbor the auto industry 
was still reluctant to convert to 
war production. Each firm eyed 
the profits in civilian production 
of the others and hesitated to 
convert to making war goods. 
Meanwhile, no adequate plans 
were being made by those admin- 
istering the war prvuduction pro- 
gram to utilize the war capacity 
of these firms. When conversion 
came, it required months of delay 
before the trans:tion was com- 
plete. The entire war production 
program was thrown out of joint. 
Similar delays occurred in the ex- 
pansion of other war facilities. 

Only the gigantic potential pro- 
ductive power of the country and 
the loyal efforts of the average 
man, in the ranks of labor, agri- 
culture and business have per- 
mitted us to win through. And in 
so doing they have demonstrated 
what can be done in this country 
if we are dedicated to an economy 
of abundance instead of an econ- 
omy of scarcity. 

Today, however, we find our- 
selves in much the same position 
as at the end of 1941, only the 
problem is reversed. Then the 
problem was how to secure a bal- 
anced war production program in 
which the biggest firms would 
convert and contribute the giant 
output of their workers and 
plants. Today the problem is to 
keep men at work on war produc- 
tion and pulling their weight in a 
balanced war economy, with just 
that amount of civilian production 
needed to take up the slack in our 
productive capacity. Now each 
firm is eyeing the others to be 
sure they do not get a profitable 
head-start in civilian production. 
And if anyone converts, all will 
want to, thus setting in motion 
the abandonment of war produc- 
tion and threatening a collapse of 
the war program. 

The problem which labor, farm- 
ers and those business groups who 
place winning the war above self- 
ish interests must face is how to 


|}uously unemployed. This poten- 
| tial capacity required a world war 
'to bring it into being. Certainly 
| this was not because the millions 
who were unemployed, and the 


employed, were not waiting to be 
mobilized for all-out production. 


of America are spearheading the 
demand of the CIO that we do not | 
return to the conditions of the) 
thirties. They are demanding that 
their employers agree to a con-' 
tract for the annual wage, and a 
guaranteed workweek. 


Only by demanding stabilized | 
and mounting production can or- 
ganized labor hope to enjoy the | 
benefits of America’s new-found | 
productive capacity. It is up to)! 
industry to meet this challenge 
and to the national administra- 
tion to take the action necessary 
to implement this maintenance 
and expansion of high productiv- 
ity. And labor must make known 
its views at the ballot box if the 
national administration is to rec- 
ognize our demands. 


The administration in turn must 


face the fact that the people of 
this. country, and especiaHy the 
returning servicemen do not be- 
lieve that this production machine 
can only be geared to making 
goods to be blown up and thrown 
away. 

Moreover, the people of this 
country know that the vast ma- 
jority of our population needs a 
larger share of the abundance we 
know how to produce. Insecurity 
is at the root of most of the evils 
of our society, and labor believes 
that we do not need to sacrifice 
the dynamic and progressive po- 
tentialities of modern science in 
order to insure a decent security 
for the average man. On the con- 
trary, we must harness those 
dynamic and progressive poten- 
tialities to the production of abun- 
dance for all. , 

By this wav America has shown 
that she can continue to lead the 
world for many decades or even 
centuries to come if she lives up 
to her potential. But there are too 
many signs that we can lose our 
leadership. and even our national 
institutions upon which that lead- 
ership depends if we do not de- 
mocratize our economy. 


It required the impetus of the 
Civil War to demonstrate to the 
world America’s economic poten- 
tial, and the World War to drive 
home our economic supremacy. 
What will the present war show? 
Will it show that we have passed 





maintain full employment until 
the last gun is fired against the 
Germans and Japs, and how. to 
enlarge civilian production so as 
to secure full use of our produc- 
tive capacities in men, machines 
and materials. If we can solve 
this problem we shall be well on 
the way to solving the problem of 
full employment after the war. 
The question to which the aver- 
age man wants an answer is: How 
can we maintain after the war the 
level of the $100,000,000,000 annual 
income we have achieved during 
the war? How can we attain the 
$200,000,000,000 annual income of 
which we have shown we are 
capable? I do not believe we will 
long be satisfied with less. Indeed, 
we know that this cannot repre- 
sent our maximum effort since 
10,000,000 of our most effective 
workers were in the armed forces 
when we made this record. 


It is in the light of these demon- 
strated facts that we have con- 
ducted our discussion here during 
the last two days. And it is against 
these considerations that we 
measure the promises of the lead- 
ers of industry to give us an an- 
nual national income of $100,000,- 
000,000, with only 8,000,000 of our 
workers unemployed. 


Moreover, those war achieve-' 





ing and following it, and subordi- 


nating the interests of the indi-!was ill-fed, ill-clothed, and. ill- 
vidual firm to “those® of the na- housed and millions were: contin- 


instead one-third of - the: nation: 


men, materials and machines to- 
day when the difficulties are at a 
minimum and our apparent short- 
ages of finished goods are at a 
maximum. 


war production cannot maintain 
full employment today, how are 
they going to absorb into other 
war jobs or into civilian produc- 
tion the millions of workers in 


from maturity to senility im 25 
years, or will it show that our real 
capacity to organize our powers is 
only being effectviely tapped for 
the first time? 

It is not sufficiently realized, 
perhaps, that these decisions do 
not wait upon the end of the war. 
Today and every day many of the 
elements of these decisions are 
being arrived at during this period 
of transition, of reconversion from 
war to peace. 


Adequate pianning, and plan- 
ning alone can. correct this situa- 
tion. And this in turn means the 
development of an overall pro- 
gram. for reconversion such as the 
CIO supported in the form of the 
Tolan-Pepper-Kilgore Bill for ef- 
ficient conversion to war produc- 
tion. . Instead, we have been given 
a political device masquerading 
under the title of Office of War 
Mobilization. This office is in no 
way equipped to effect a success- 
ful transition to the post-war pe- 
riod. It cannot maintain full em- 
ployment during the demobiliza- 
tion of industry. Indeed, it is not 
maintaining full employment of 


If those charged with mobilizing 


added millions who were under-'! 


Today the United Steelworkers | 


armed services while the war is 


still going on? They must be 
shown now how to deal with these 
problems. 


| One of the great inevitable is- 
sues of the 1944 eleetion is going 
to be, “What will be the shape of | 
this country after the war? 

The vote of the CIO, I feel sure. 
|will be cast in favor of a world! 


in which full employment will be | 


| permanently built into the Amer- 
lican system as part of our way of 


life. We have demonstrated our 
| productive capacity during the 
| war and we cannot be satisfied 
| with less. 

| Many of our business leaders 
have suppressed this issue by 


vague talk about “free enterprise” 
jand “the American way of life.’ 
|Are they talking about maintain- 
ing democratic institutions, or are 
they talking about world carteli- 
zation? 

The unrest among labor, farm- 
ers and small business men is 
traceable to one central anxiety: 
post-war depression. Today the 
icost of living is eating into our 
“take home” pay, and reducing 
our standards of living below 
those of pré-war 1941, at a time 
when most of organized labor en- 
joys the advantages of overtime 
pay. In the steel industry the cut- 
backs confront us already with 
considerably reduced pay envel- 
opes to meet the rising cost of liv- 
ing. And there are layoffs. If it 
were not for continued heavy 
drafts for the armed services there 
would be more layoffs. 


Our people are loyal, and patri- 
otic, as our record in production, 
in bond buying, in blood-banks 
and the service records of our 
members will show. But our peo- 
ple are family men and women, 
home-loving, .God-fearing, self- 
respecting people who do not take 
their obligations to. their families 
lightly... They want jobs now and 
after the war. They want a peace- 
ful, stable world for their children 
to grow up in and their sons, 
brothers and husbands to return 
to. 

Organized labor, like agricul- 
ture and small business, feels no 
assurance about that world. They 
do not expect all the answers to- 
day, but they do want evidence 
that things are moving in the right 
direction. And they want their 
share of say about these direc- 
tions. 

To date labor has done the pro- 
ducing and the largest share of the 
fighting. It is our boys who make 
up the largest. single group in 
Uncle Sam’s forces. But whatever 
the canned propaganda spread by 
some of the press may tell you, it 
is not labor nor the average 
farmer, nor the small business 
man who is getting rich on this 
war. It is certain of the biggest 
businesses which have waxed rich 
and powerful, ever richer and 
more powerful. And this has been 
at the expense of labor, the aver- 
age farmer, and the average busi- 
ness man. 

The Under-Secretary of War, 
Robert P. Patterson, recently tes- 
tified before the House Ways and 
Means Committee indicating that 
by the end of 1944 the accumula- 
tions of eorporations during the 
period since 1941, including: $21,- 
800,000,000 total corporate income 
after taxes and after the distribu- 
tion of dividends, will amount to 
at least $41,000, 000; 000, not count- 











‘ing profits. 


Estimated corporate profits 
after taxes in 1941, 1942, 1943, as 
published by the December, 1943 
Survey of Current Business of the 
Department-of Commerce, amount 
to over $22,000,000,000. Profits 
have mounted annually since 1940, 
and continued their increase dur- 
ing 1943. Corporate profits for 
1943 after taxes are the highest on 
record, or over $8,400,000,000 sur- 
passing the 1929 record by at least 
$500,000,000. Earnings for the 
year, before taxes, aggregate $23,- 
000,000,000 or much more than 
double the 1929 record. The 1943 
earnings represent over 16% more 








aircraft and shipbuilding, and the 
other millens discharged from the 


than the 1942 record. 
(Continued on page 408) 








ADVERTISEMENT 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
| there will appear an article which we hope 
| will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
| This is number sixteen of a series. 

| SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., 
| NEW YORK 


What's ina Name? 


| 

Nice to pick up your favorite news- 
paper and read what's going on in the 
world, particularly on days when the 
news is favorable. Interesting, too, to 
read the advertising—to see names of 
products and places that are really 
friends of ours. Many of these names 
are on packages in our pantry just off 
the kitchen, in medicine cabinets in 
the bathroom, on the hubcaps of our 
autos, in our shirts and suits and 
shoes. 

These are names, and some of them 
are so much more valuable than 
others. Look how apparently non- 
chalantly, but proudly, Mrs. John 
Doe throws her fur coat over the back 
of a chair, exposing the name of the 
furrier. Yes, there are some important 
names. 

Very interesting, the history of 
names of makers and brands of mer- 
chandise—and trade-marks. We have 
been told that Jong before printing 
had been invented, the Guilds of the 
Middle Ages passed Jaws, compelling 
each member to stamp a personal 
identification mark on his goods. And 
most of these Guild members made 
goods according to self-imposed stand- 
ards. Really, the original purpose of 
trade-mark jaws was to help trace cul- 
prits who made sub-standard goods, 


Later, the Guilds faded fromshistory. .. 
and so did their compulsory trade+ 
mark Jaws. But some men were proud 
to continue putting their brand names 
on their products because they were, 
proud of the goods they made, And 
the public found that goods bearing 
certain brand names pleased them 
better than did other goods bearing 
other names. For exactly the same 
reason, today, centuries Jater, con~- 
sumers make most of their purchases 
by brand names. 

Every once in a while somebody 
proposes to do away with all brand 
names and to sell manufactured and. 
processed goods according to “‘stand-. 
ardized grades.’ Such a plan might, 
develop a tendency on the part of. 
some manufacturers to “get by’’ with’ 
the least that is required of them to 

‘meet a given standard. It would give- 
little encouragement to those who 
have sufficient pride of achievement 
to. provide the consumer with the 
biggest measure of quality—exceed- 
ing the minimum requirements. Laws: 
would have to be passed compelling 
every maker to put a serial code 
number on his goods, so that if there: 
were a complaint about his goods, it 
could be traced to him. Before long, 
buyers would discover that there is 





| a difference in quality, even within 


the range of any one grade. But the 
buyers would have to remember the 
numbers, if they found certain articles 
in a grade better than others. And 
that would be awkward. 

The movement to eliminate brand 
names would not do away with the 
inalienable right of consumers to shop 
for the best value for their money. It 
would merely substitute numbers for. 
names. As for ourselves, we would 
rather be known by a name than a 
number. Most Americans would. * 
_ MARK MERIT 





of Schenley Distillers Corp. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 
This Week— Bank Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


Bank stocks performed very well in 1943, compared with general 
stocks and insurance stocks, as the following tabulation of percent 


appreciation shows: 


@& 





New % 
28.0% 
New 
31.0% 
Fire 


Standard & Poor’s Index of 


York City Bank Stocks 
American Banker Index 
York City Bank Stocks 
Standard & Poor’s Index 
Insurance Stocks ; 
Standard & Poor's Index of Casu- 
alty Insurance Stocks 
Dow Jones Industrial Average 
Dow Jones Composite Average 
A list of 20 leading New York 
City bank stocks shows an average 
appreciation, between Dec. 31, 
1942 and Dec. 31, 1943, of 31.2%, 
which is approximately the same | 
as the appreciation measured by | 
the American Banker Index. How- | 
ever, there is a wide variation be- | 
tween individual stocks, as indi- | 
eated in the accompanying Table | 
I. Empire Trust heads the list) 
with an appreciation of 58.1%, 
while J. P. Morgan and Co. foots | 
the list with a 19.4% appreciation. | 
| 


TABLE I 


NEW YORK CITY 
Asked Price 


ot 


ol 
8.8% 


10.3% 
13.8% 
18.8% 


Apprecia- | 
Dec. 31, tion | 
1943 * 
73% 
90 
18% 
235 
400 
51 
99% 
37% 
1,495 
310 
47% 
95 %4 
37% 
50 
475% 
21% 
1,310 
1442 
36% 
222 


Dec. 31, 
1942 
4642 
63 44 


Bank— 
Smpire Trust 
Brooklyn Trust 
Cont. Bk. & Tr. 133% 
Com. Nat. B. & T. 169 
Bank of New York 289 
Bankers Trust - 38 
Cen. Hanover 75% 
Public Nationa! 2854 
First National 1,145 
Guaranty Trust 238 
Manufacturers Tr. 37 
New York Trust 744% 
Chase National _. 29% 
Chemical Bk.& Tr. 39% 
Corn Exchange - 37% 
Bk. of Manhattan 17 
United States Tr._1,050 
Irving Trust 11% 
National City - 30% 
J. P. Morgan 186 


58.1 

41.2 

41.1 

39.1 

38.4 | 
34.2 
31.0 
30.9 
30.6 
30.3 
29.1 
28.1 
27.5 
25.8 
25.7 
25.0 
24.8 
22.1 
21.2 
19.4 


_ Average of 20 31.2% | 


In Table II, prices and percent | 
appreciation for leading Boston 
and Philadelphia bank stocks are | 
shown. Here again wide varia- 
tions will be noted. Merchants 
National of Boston shows a frac- 
tional decline, while Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust shows an ap- | 
preciation of 62.6%. 


TABLE II 


BOSTON 
Asked Price 
Apprecia- 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, tion 
1942 % 
44 
1912 
404 
125 
330 


Bank— 

Nat. Rockland 

Nat. Shawmut 

First National_-_ 

Second National - 

Merchants Nat. —- 

Average of 5 
PHILADELPHIA 


Apprecia- | 
Dec. 31, tion 
1943 Ne 
200 62.6 
225 43.3 
37 34.5 
46 29.6 | 
50% 27.8 | 
137 26.9 | 
355 23.7 | 
37 23.3 
111% 18.0 


Dec. 31, 
1942 
123 
157 
27% 
35 42 
39% 
108 
287 
30 
9412 


Bank— 

Fid. Phila. Tr. - 
Provident Trust —_ 
Penna. Co. 
Girard Trust ____ 
Corn Exch. Nat. 

Tradesman’s Nat._ 
First National 
Cen. Penn. Nat.___ 
Philadelphia Nat._ 





32.2% | 


} 


Average of 9____ 


A group of mid-western banks | 
is shown in Table III, comprising | 
leading institutions in Pittsburgh, | 
Detroit, Cleveland and Chicago. | 
Cleveland Trust Co. shows the| 
maximum gain of 78.8% and Na- 
tional City of Cleveland the small- ! 
est gain of 14.5%. , 








National Bank 


Bulletin Available 


Laird, Bissell & Meeds 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
'120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 

Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Department) 








TABLE Ill 
PITTSBURGH 


Asked Price 


Bank— 


Peoples Ptshgh. Tr. 


First National 
Union Trust 


Average of 3 


Dec. 31, 
1942 
26 


731 


1,250 


DETROIT 


Bank— 


Industrial National 
Detroit Bank - 
. Bk. of Detroit 


Average of 5 


CLEVELAND 


Bank— 


Cleveland Trust —_ 
Central National__ 
National City 


Dec. 31, 
1942 


| Manufacturers Nat. *100 
Commonwealth 


*94 
40 
58 

30 


Dec. 31, 
1942 
85 
11% 

27% 


Average of 3-_-- 


CH 


ICAGO 


Dec. 31, 


Bank 


& T. 


1942 


First National Bk. +174 
| Harris Tr. & Sav. 
| Northern Trust 
| Cont. Ill. Nat. B. 


*306 
490 


80% 


Average of 4 
Bid prices. 


capital change. 


Apprecia- 


Dec. 31, 


1943 
35% 
39 2 
1,525 


tion 
% 
38.0 
27.4 
22.0 


29.1% 


Apprecia- 


Dec. 31, 


1943 
*150 
*138 

55 

76 
37% 


tion 


€ 
€ 


50.0 
46.8 
37.5 
31.0 
25.4 


38.1% 


Apprecia- 


Dec. 31, 


1943 
152 

20% 

31% 


tion 
78.8 
78.3 
14.5 


57.2% 


Apprecia- 


Dec. 31, 


1943 
230 
*370 
590 


94% 


tion 
32.2 
20.9 
20.4 


17.4 


22.7% 


+Adjusted retroactively for 


In Table IV, four leading Cali- 
fornia banks are shown. 


Cali- 


‘fornia Bank in Los Angeles had 
‘the best performance with 58.3% 


appreciation, while Bank of Amer- 
ica National Trust and Savings 
Association had the poorest with 


27.1%. 


TABLE IV 
CALIFORNIA 


Asked Price 


Bank— 


; Calif. Bank (L. A.) 
| American Tr. (S. F.) 
| Security First Nat. 


(L. A.) 
Bank of Am. 
& S.A 


Average of 4____ 


Market performance 


Dec. 31, 
1942 
24 
30% 


Apprecia- 


Dec. 31, 


1943 
38 

43% 
505 


4412 


is 


tion 
% 


58.3 
43.4 
35.9 
27.1 
41.2% 


sum- 


marized geographically in the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 


City— 
Cleveland thes 
(State) California_ 
Detroit. 2... -: 
Philadelphia ___ 
New York 
Pittsburgh __ 
Chicago 
Boston 


No. of 
Banks 
3° 


4 


Average 
Appreciation 
12-31-42 
to 12-31-43 
57.2% 


41.2 
38.1 
32.2 
31.2 
29.1 
22.7 
16.1 


‘Cooperation Of All Groups Necessary | 
To Assure Full Employment 


| 


(Continued from page 395) 


a peace-time income of $100,000,- 
000,000. 
| “Under Mr. Sloan’s estimate,” 
Mr. Hillman told the 400 political, 
\labor and liberal leaders present 
jat the conference at Park Central 
|Hotel in New York on Jan. 14, 
|“our economy would operate at 
| two-thirds Capacity or less. A 
'drop in national income to $100,- 
|000,000,000 would add up to un- 
lefmployment for 10,000,000 to 
15,000,000 American workers. It 
;}would ruin our farmers, throw 
| thousands of business men to the 
| wall and catapult us down a spiral 
|of deflation that would make the 
crash of 1929 feel soft as a feather- 
bed.” Mr. Sloan’s views were 
given in our Jan. 6 issue, page 57. 
The conference at which Mr. 
Hillman spoke, held at the Park 
Central Hotel under the auspices 
of the C1O Political Action Com- 
|mittee, was also addressed by 
| Vice-President Wallace, Philip 
| Murray, President of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations; U. S. 
Senator James F. Murray of Mon- 


tana, Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuar- | 


i\dia and others. It was made 
known at the time that the Com- 
mittee proposed to formulate a 
comprehensive program on full 
employment and would ask its 
adoption by the two major po- 
litical parties. 

In calling the conference on full 
employment, CIO Political Action 
Committee, Mr. Hillman declared, 
is deeply conscious of the fact that 
all-out efforts to win the war must 
be maintained, because solution of 
post-war problems depends upon 
the successful outcome of the war. 
Mr. Hillman’s remarks follow: 

On behalf of the CIO Political 
Action Committee, I extend warm 
greetings to our speakers and 
guests. We are happy to welcome 
this representative group of CIO 
leaders and our many friends 
from. Government agencies and 
progressive organizations ,outside 
of the ranks of labor who have 
come to participate with us in this 
discussion. 





will be a decisive year. It has 
opened auspiciously as our armed 
forces and those of our Allies 
strike telling blows against the 
enemy. The decisions reached at 
Cairo and Teheran foreshadow 
new and mightier offensives 
the coming months. 

General Eisenhower has told us 
that we have it within our power 
to make 1944 the year of final vic- 
tory in Europe. We can also make 
it a year which will lay the basis 


of Japan. It is our duty as Amer- 
icans to dedicate ourselves to the 
realization of the promise that 
this historic New Year holds out 
to all mankind. That is the car- 
dinal obligation which rests upon 
each of us. Every plan that we 


must be measured by a single 
standard: Does it contribute to 
victory? 

In calling this conference, we 
of the CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee were deeply conscious of 
this obligation. It is a conference 
which will be devoted to the prob- 
lem of full employment in the 
post-war period. Yet we conceive 
of it as a war conference—a con- 
ference which can make a very 
real and substantial contribution 
to victory. 

Our men at the front and work- 
ers, farmers and businessmen here 
at home are already doing some 
hard and troubled thinking about 
jobs and security in the post-war 
world. If we here can begin to 
provide them with satisfying an- 
swers to their questions they will 
fight better, work harder and pro- 
duce more to speed the day of 
victory. Plans made and action 


world we are fighting for will 





strengthen our effort to destroy 
‘the enemy we are fighting against. 


|sphere. 


'Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin— 
All of us are conscious that 1944 | 
‘gle. There are still groups in our 
‘own land and elsewhere within 


in | 


; asis |these and other aspects of our in- 
for the swift and certain defeat 


/conference devoted to these ques- 
tions when it will be possible to 
‘and tomorrow, we are making the 


make, every action that we take | 
‘by a people’s peace, making pos- 


taken now to build the kind of | 


we are today 
immediate 


Moreover, 
fronted with 


conduct of the war, but will in a 
large measure determine the di- 
rection of our post-war economy. 
Proper provision for our demo- 
bilized servicemen, an expanded 
social security program, the fight 
against inflation, adequate and 
equitable taxation, the recapture | 
of excess war profits, methods of 
contract termination and questions 
of reconversion are all problems 
that press for attention. Solutions | 
arrived at today while we are still | 
in the midst of war will have an| 
important influence in molding 
our peace-time economy. | 

We have limited the scope of 
this conference to a consideration 
of the domestic policies needed to | 
assure full employment for the 
American people. We recognize, 
as all thinking men must, that we | 
cannot build a prosperous and 
happy nation in the midst of a 
world torn by naiional rivalries, 
|national insecurity and imperialist 
conflict that must inevitably lead 
to war. We are confident, how- 
ever, that the Moscow, Cairo and 
Teheran declarations herald a new 
era in international relations—an 
era of national security based 
upon the. close and continuing 
friendship and collaboration of the 
United Nations within the frame- 
work of a world organization 
dedicated to the maintenance of a 
just and enduring peace. We be- 
lieve that the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of these declarations by 
the overwhelming majority of 
the American people means that 
our nation has rejected the fatal 


con- | 


| 


issues | 
which not only vitally affect the | 








policy of political and economic 
isolation and will play its full part 
in making the post-war years a 
period of progress and peaceful 
development in the international 


The great goals outlined at Mos- 
cow, Cairo and Teheran—the ob- 
jective of a world at peace for 
many generations, envisaged by 


will not be realized without strug- 


the United Nations who plan to 
pursue the old imperialist strug- 
gle for power who will attempt to 
foment distrust, division and con- 
flict among the United Nations. 
We must fight and rout these 
forces in our midst just as relent- 
lessly as we are fighting and rout- 
ing the external enemy. 


It is not our purpose to discuss 


ternational policy at this confer- 
ence. We hope to call a second 


consider them in detail. For the 
purposes of our discussion today 


basic assumption that victory in 
this people’s war will be followed 


sible the development of our 
American economy in a world 
characterized by security, friend- 
ship and economic cooperation 
/among nations. 

| In giving a name to this confer- 
‘ence, we have stated our basic 
common objective for post-war 
|'America in its simplest terms: Full 
/employment for our people. Full 
‘employment carries with it the 
‘full utilization of the productive 
‘capacity of our factories and 
‘farms. If we can provide jobs for 
‘all Americans able and willing to 
| work, then the limitless wealth of 
our great land, our vast natural, 
industrial and human resources, 
will be devoted to the service of 
all. 

Full employment states our ob- 
jective in terms of jobs for work- 
ers. But its realization is essential 
to the well-being of every other 
group and section of our popula- 
tion. Only full employment can 








‘assure farmers a market for their 
produce and business — big and 


Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. | 
49 Charing Cross, S.W. ! 
Burlington Gardens, W. | 
64 New Bond Street, W. | 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£108,171,956 





Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 























| Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 


Paid-Up Capital £8 
Reserve Fund 


Reserve Liability of Prop. 


780,000 
150,000 
780,000 
7 


10,000 


6, 
8, 
£22 


ao, 


30th 
£187,413,762 


Aggregate Assets 
Sept., 1943 


SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.B.E., 
General Manager 


Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 


The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest 
and largest bank in Australasia. With over 
800 branches in all States of Australia, in 
New Zealand, the Pacific Islands, and 
London, it offers the most complete and 
efficient banking service to investors, 
traders and travellers interested in these 
countries. 


LONDON OFFICES: ~” 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 


Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the U, 8. A. 





NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT 


Head Office Cairo 
Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL . £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND . £3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 
6 and 7 “ing William Street, E. C. 
Branches in all the 
principal Towns in 
EGYPT and the SUDAN 








NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
Lundon, E. C. 

Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 
Subscribed Capital____ 24,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital £2, ,000 
Reserve Fund £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business 


Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 











small—customers for their prod- 
ucts. Anything less than full em- 
ployment will spell a stagnating 
economy of idle men and idle ma- 
chines, farm surpluses and hunger, 
insecurity and desperation. This 
is the very breeding ground of 
Fascism which our sons and broth- 
ers are today shedding their blood 
to exterminate. 

Full employment is not some- 
thing automatic. It will not come 
by itself. Hard thinking, bold 
planning and the unselfish coop- 
eration of all groups is essential 
to its achievement. Let .us not 
minimize the formidable obstacles 
which lie in the way. 

Victory will return 10,000,000 
men and women from the armed 
services to civil life. It will re- 
lease another 20,000,000 to 25,000,- 
000 from war production. Some 
$20,000,000,000 in new plants and 
equipment will have been added 
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to our industrial capacity. Yet the 
major contribution of Government 
to our present national income— 
in the form of war contracts—will 
largely cease. 

These are some of the dimen-| 
sions of the problem. This is the} 
challenge with which they con-| 
front us: Can we fully convert our | 
capacity for the manufacture of 
instruments of war to the satis- | 
faction of the needs of a world at} 
peace? The needs are real and 
pressing. In America we possess 
the highest living standard on 
earth. Yet, a national income of | 
$140,000,000,000 — the highest in| 
history—falls far short of provid- | 
ing our people with purchasing | 
power sufficient to satisfy their | 
demand for goods and services. | 
Moreover, the living standard of | 
too many millions still hovers at| 
the subsistence level. Further, the | 
job of helping to restore the dev- | 
astated and war-torn lands can| 
provide our industry with work. | 
And a secure and ordered world, | 
based upon peaceful cooperation 
among nations, will open up acer 
new economic frontiers. 

If we meet this challenge, we | 
will move forward to an economy | 
of abundance, yielding a more | 
secure and happy life for our peo- | 
ple. If we fail, we will be thrown | 
back into misery, desperation and | 
chaos. There can be no middle} 
ground. 

Recently the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers met and of- | 
fered us its best thinking on this! 
subject. It offers us a _ slogan: 
“Free Enterprise.” Now, “Free; 
Enterprise” is aé_ fine’ slogan. | 
Everybody is for it. Nobody is| 
against it. Free enterprise is sim- | 
ply not an issue in America. But} 
the program that lurks behind the | 
NAM’s fine slogan most decidedly | 
is an issue. Under the guise of | 
free enterprise, the NAM proposes | 
that the American Government | 
surrender all responsibility for the 
functioning of our economy. In | 
effect, it demands a return to the) 
kind of national government we' 
had in the twenties. Under that, 
philosophy of government, free} 
enterprise meant freedom for} 
monopoly capital to restrict pro- | 
duction, peg prices, cut wages and | 
stagnate our economy at the ex-| 
pense of workers, farmers and | 
small businessmen—and finally at! 
the expense of big business itself. | 
When tried after the last war, that | 
philosophy of government brought | 
us to the verge of national bank- | 
ruptcy. It would surely lead us 
into bankruptcy were we to look 
to it for a solution of the far more | 
difficult problems that will con- | 
front us after this war. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., speaking at | 
the same conference, has revealed | 
more details of the NAM’s design 
for living in post-war America. | 
Mr. Sloan looks forward to a| 
peace-time income of $100,000,- | 
000,000—although he does not tell 
us on what basis he arrives at that | 
figure. At that level, he thinks! 
that the General Motors Corp. can 
make a tidy profit. Accordingly, | 
he is prepared to invest $500,000,- | 
000 in new plant and equipment. | 
Now Mr. Sloan is a very astute | 
businessman and if he is prepared | 
to risk this additional invest- | 
ment, his company may show a/| 
profit under a national income of 
$100,000,000,000. 

But what of the millions of; 
American men and women whose | 
security and well-being does not 
depend on the profits of General | 
Motors? Mr. Sloan has obviously | 
not planned for them. For victory | 
will find us with a national in- | 
come of at least $150,000,000,000, | 
with 10,000,000 servicemen who | 
must be given jobs in private in- | 
dustry. Under his estimate, our | 
economy would operate at two-) 
thirds of capacity or less. A drop | 
in national income to $100,000,-_ 
000,000 would add up to unem-| 
ployment for 10,000,000 to 15,000,- | 
000 American workers. It would | 
ruin our farmers, throw thousands | 
of business men to the wall and) 
catapult us down a spiral of de-| 
flation that would make the crash | 
of 1929 feel soft as a featherbed. 


lica 


Fortunately, not all American 
industrialists share the philosophy 
|of the NAM and Mr. Sloan. Many 
‘of them believe with us that post- 
|war plans must be predicated on 
ithe full utilization of our men, our 
machines and our soil—not on an 
economy of scarcity. We invite 
them to join with us in developing 


ia program to make “free enter- 
| prise’? work and to yield real free- 


dom and security for all Ameri- 


;} Cans. 


I am confident that we in Amer- 
possess the resources, the 
energy, the initiative and the cre- 
ative imagination to solve the 


problem of full production for 
peace just as we proved ourselves 
capable of the miracle which we 
have wrought in production for 
war. Our amazing record of war 
production was the result of the 
combined effort of all groups— 
workers, farmers and businessmen 
——mobilized and united by the 
crisis which faced our nation. By 
common consent, it was Govern- 
ment — our Government which 
took the initiative in organizing 
and coordinating our common ef- 
fort. 

Our goal of full employment in 
peace-time with a secure and 


abundant life for all is no less 
challenging and no less difficult 
than that of arming our nation for 
victory over Hitler and Tojo. We 
cannot hope to succeed unless the 
measure of national unity which 


/we have achieved in war-time is 


maintained and extended after 
victory. We cannot succeed un- 
less the Government which repre- 
sents us all assumes the obliga- 
tions which it bears to us all. 

_ We of the CIO Political Action 
Committee do not come to this 
conference with any ready-made 
solutions. We come to solicit your 
views, obtain your advice and 


}secure your participation in plan- 
‘ning the measures required of 
Government, industry, agriculture 
and labor to assure the full use of 
pau our productive facilities in 
| peace as well as in war. 

| It is our hope that a full and 
|frank exchange of ideas today 
and tomorrow will lay the basis 
for a program which can win the 
acceptance of the majority of the 
American people and which will 
help our nation chart its course 
|in the critical years that lie ahead. 








How would you come out... 


if a stockholder died? 


A CORPORATION STOCK 
RETIREMENT PLAN 


financed by life 


insurance’ will 


assure the 


smooth passage of your business through the 


emergenty 
stockholder. 


resulting from 


the death of a 


Under this plan, the lives of stockholders in 


the corporation are 


their respective holdings. 


insured for the value of 


Each agrees that in 


the event of his death, his stock will be trans- 
ferred to the surviving stockholders, and his 
heirs will receive the proceeds of the insurance. 


Thus the heirs of the deceased stockholder 


are fairly compensated. 


The survivors, whose 


interests in the business are increased in pro- 
portion to their present holdings, can continue 


without embarrassment. 


A simple arrangement, 


isn’t it? Yet what 


misfortunes have come from its neglect. 


We suggest that you, as a stockholder, give 
serious thought to a Stock Retirement Plan 


for your own business enterprise. 


It goes hand 


in hand with efficient management. 


A Massachusetts Mutual 


representative will 


be glad to give you full information. 


_Massachusely Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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Investment Trusts 


Growth of Mutual Funds in 1943 


La 


t . 
about $1 


$ 
e 
> 
> 


Wational -Association of Investment Companies. 


These reports cover 


substantially all of the assets represented by mutual funds and show 
the aggregate net increase in assets to about $644,000,000 as of the 


1943 year-end, compared with -$476000,000 at the end of 1942. 


This growth, representing a 35% © 
gain in total net assets tor the! 
wear, was achieved as follows: 
Gress sales of $116,000,000, plus 
market appreciation of $101,000,- 
000, less $49,000,000 of repur- 
chases for a net increase of ap-| 
proximately $168,000,000. 


Despite all the hazards in- 
volved in making forecasts these 
days, the writer of this column 
is confident that 1944 will wit- 
mess an even greater increase 
in the assets of mutual funds. 

* 3k a 

*An increasing number of men 
and women are becoming aware) 
of two things insofar as their fi-| 
nancial affairs are concerned: 


“First—that they must do more | _ 


individual financial planning; 

“Second—that they need out-| 
side help with their investment | 
problem. 

“The investment of money has 
become increasingly complicated | 
in recent years. Change has been | 
rapid and new political, economic | 
and social forces of tremendous 
investment importance have ap-_| 
peared. The times call for the} 
specialized and continuing man-| 
agement of invested money. The | 
old ‘hit or miss’ methods are too) 
uncertain and savings are too im- | 
portant and too hard to accumu- | 
jate to be treated lightly.”’—From | 
the January Portfolio Review of | 
The George Putnam Fund. 

The above quotation is charac- 
teristic of the down-to-earth pre- 
sentation which Putnam Fund) 
Distributors, Inc. has consistently | 
made of The George Putnam) 
Fund. There is nothing spectac-| 
ular about this fund, either in its | 
growth record or in its perform- | 
ance. It was not conceived as a. 
“spectacular” vehicle but as a 
balanced fund and is presented 
“of. interest only to individuals | 
and institutions seeking a ‘pru- | 
dent investment.’” By that stand- 
ard, its record will undoubtedly | 
be considered eminently satisfac- | 
tory by any fair judge. 

Growth of The George Putnam © 
Fund 

Total Net 
Resources 
$1,503,000 
2,430,000 
3,621,000 
4,807,000 
5,875,000 
7,970,000 


End of 1938 
End of 1939 
End of 1940 
End of 1941 
End of 1942 
End of 1943 

as 


In a letter to dealers under date | 
of Jan. 18, Lerd, Abbett discusses 
the work of the Committee for | 
Economic Development on post- 
war planning. The letter contains 
@ good plug for the Committee | 
and should be constructive in/'| 
stimulating thought on this vital | 
problem among investment deal- 
ers throughout the country. 


-F 


Keystone 
Custodian Funds | 


Certificates of Participation in 
: Trust Funds 
investing their capital as follows: 
SERIES 
B-1, 2,3 and 41N BONDS 


SERIES 
K-1, 2(IN PREFERRED STOCKS 


SERIES 
S-1, 2,3, 4 1N COMMON STGCKS 


Prospectus may be obtained from 
your local imoestment deale* or 


THE KEYSTONE CORP. Of BOSTON 
50 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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17.7%: 











Shares___—_ 


A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 


Prospectus on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS 
GROUP, IncorPporaTeD- 


63 WALL STREET—-NEW YORE 





Calvin Bullock’s mid-January 
issue of Perspective contains a 
scholarly review of the year 1943. 
From the conclusion we quote the 
following: “ . we believe that 
common stocks may be held at 
current prices in the confident 
expectation of satisfactory longer 
term investment experience.” 

In the current issue of Railroad 
News, Distributors Group quotes 
excerpts from an article by Gen. 
Leonard P. Ayres on the ‘“Post- 
war Outlook for the Railroads,” 
which appeared in the January 
issue of “Tracks,’ a monthly pub- 
lication of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Lines. 

General Ayres is decidedly op- 
timistic on the railroads. He puts 
it rather bluntly—‘‘Postwar pros- 
pects for the railroads are bright.” 
Reprints of his complete article 
have been prepared by Distrib- 
utors Group, Inc. (63 Wall Street) 
and &re available on request. 


National Securities & Research 


the various National Securities 
Series from 1941 to date. The re- 
turn last year on the 1943 average 
price was as follows: National 
Bond Series, 6.1%; National Low- 
Priced Bond Series, 7.2%; Na- 
tional Preferred Stock Series, 
| National Income. Series, 
co 


Current Literature 


The Broad Street Letter of Jan. 
15 — discussing “Inventories and 


| the Post-War Outlook.” 


Distributors Group — A revised 


| folder on Low Priced Shares. 


Keystone Corporation—A- book- 
let showing primary lists on the 
10 Keystone Funds as of Jan. 1, 
1944. 

Hare’s Ltd.—A folder entitled 
“Should I Buy Stoeks Now or 
Wait?” and a leaflet on Aviation 
Group Shares, “Aviation and To- 
morrow.” 


Dividends 


Boston Fund—A quarterly divi- 
dend of 16-cents a share payable 


| Feb. 19 to stockholders of record 
Jan. 1, 1944. 


Prospectuses upon request 
National Securities & 
Research Corporation 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, (5) 
LOS ANGELES, 634 S. Spring St., (14 
BOSTON, 10 Post Office Square () ‘ 
CHICAGO, 208 So. La Salle St (4) - 


68,000,000, according to reports by 59 managements to the | 


Low Priced | 


nor 


Business And Withholding Taxes 


(Continued from page 395) 


| problems in regard to interpreta- 


vear mutual funds showed a net increase in asset value of/ tion of law and record-keeping. 


Withholdings From Wages Idea 
Born in Social Security 
Legislation of 1935 


In 1935 the United States Gov- 


—— |}ernment entrusted to employers 


|of one or more individuals the 


| task of collecting funds to provide | 


| aid for the aged and assistance for 
widows .and children and parents 
| of individuals insured under Title 


'II of the Social Security Act. Al-| 
the various | 


{most concomitantly, 
States passed unemployment com- 
|; pensation laws, 


|for the collection by employers 


|| of an income tax on wages earned | 
by employees. 


This social security legislation 
|lems upon payroll and accounting 


physical collection of taxes levied 
soon becoming of relatively mi- 
importance in comparison 
with complications arising in the 


cessity of keeping adequate rec- 
ords to comply with the law. 

The interpretation of terms, 
such as “wages,” “employment,” 
“employee,” and “employer,” gave 
rise to a host of headaches 
many a business concern. The 
term “wages,” for example in- 
cluded the cash value of all re- 
muneration paid in any medium 
other than cash. Luncheons pro- 
vided the worker for his sole 
benefit were considered earnings 
under the definition of the term 
wages. However, where 


the exclusive benefit of the em- 
ployer, they were not to be con- 
sidered wages. This is an illus- 
tration of but one of the legal 
technicalities encountered in the 
application of the law. 


Record-keeping detail expanded 





withheld from 
wages were to be accumulated by 
individuals and for the’ firm as a 
unit. Receipts were to be fur- 
nished ‘employees ppriodically 
and reports made to the Govern- | 
mént quarterly, annually, and at 
separation dates. State unemploy- 
ment tax laws required reporting 
of specified data at frequent in- 
tervals added to the record-keep- 
ing burden. 

Thus arose the universal need 
for more complicated and detailed 
payroll records and equipment. 
Columns for tax-exempt wages, 
taxable wages, and deductions for 
old age benefits and State unem- 
ployment compensation became 
imperative on the payroll record. 
Similar information was required 
for each employee as an individ- 
ual, giving rise to the need for 
an individual earnings or com- 
pensation record. New accounts 
became necessary in firm ledgers 
for withholdings due the National 
Government and the_ individual 
States. 


Payroll Departments Utilized in 
the Sale of War Bonds 


In 1941 pressure for the sale 
of defense bonds prompted the 


« 





inauguration of payroll deduction 


- 
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WE WILL accept a_ limited 
’ Swumber of accounts of holders of — 
securities, for whom we will sell 
put and call options, on a service 
basis. 
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some providing | 


| imposed new and difficult prob- | 


departments the nation over, the | 


interpretation of law and the. ne- | 


in | 


meals | 
were furnished the employee for | 


with the advent of the Social Ses) 
curit¥Y Act. Wages exempted from | 
the Act were to be recorded sep- | 
arately from those covered by the | 
| Corp. in its latest issue of National | Act. Totals of taxable wages and 
aS | Notes gives the income.record of|totals- of taxes 


|plans. Employees pledged fixed | 
|amounts or amounts varying with | 
the total pay check. In the larger | 
concern, it became necessary to| 
have one or more individuals take | 
charge of records consisting of a} 
war bond ledger, containing an} 
account with each individual pur- 
chasing bonds,. and numerous 
forms used in connection with the 
| withholding of funds to buy 
bonds. One or more accounts 
were added in the general ledger 
to record this new activity of the} 
business, 


The Victory Tax Carries on 
the Withholding Idea 


Under the Victory Tax portion 
|of the Revenue Act of 1942, em- 
ployers were asked to calculate a 
5% Victory tax on wages paid 
| minus-a fixed allowable exemp- 
tion. Some 43,000,000 employees 
| came under the law. Tax calcula- 
tions were so extensive that some 
relief was provided by permitting 
the use_of bracketed tables which 
indicated tax deductions for wages 
falling between stated even 
j}amounts. An additional column 
was added to the payroll record 
and the earnings record to record 
| Victory tax deductions. Addi- 
tional reports to the Government 
became necessary, and new ac- 
counts were added to the account- 
|ing ledger. Legal technicalities 
'similar to those encountered un- 
‘der Social Security legislation 
| were raised. 


Business Assumes Major Burden 
of Income Tax Collection 


With the passage of the Current 
|Tax Payments Act of 1943, busi- 
|ness undertook the chore of col- 
| See eing taxes on income earned 
| through wages. In urgent need of 
| funds to carry on its war efforts, 
| Government called upon business 
|to accomplish ‘painless’ income 
| tax collection. Sums to be col- 
lected from employees would vary 
now not only as to a percentage 
of wages earned, but.also as to the 
classification of the wage earner 
in some ten or more groups, such 
as “single person,” “‘married per- 
son,”’. “head of the family’ and 
others...The employer. was re- 
quired to determine the status of 
each individual in his employ as 
to his withholding classification 
and then to choose between a ‘20 
or 3%” formula or tables in mak- 
ing deductions from wages. Both 
formulas became complicated to 
apply in the case of employees 
earning prizes and bonuses or 
working irregular pay periods. 
Employers were able to use the 
Victory tax column for the new 
income tax. both in the payroll 
record and the earnings record. 
New accounts recording the with- 
holding and disposition of funds 
collected were necessitated in the 
general ledger. Receipts were to 
be furnished employees for with- 
holding. New reporting forms 
W-1, 2, 3, and 4 came into being. 


Summary Effects on Business 


Thus business has taken an ac- 
tive role in the functioning of our 
Government. It has assumed 
gracefully in most quarters the 
problems created by the various 
tax laws mentioned in this article. 
Furthermore, it has borne the 
burden of increased costs of 
operation in maintaining a staff 
of individuals needed to record 
information required by the Gov- 
ernment and to interpret govern- 
mental laws and regulations. 

In the past business felt the in- 
fluence of Government in the 
form of heavy. taxation and end- 
less report-making imposed upon 
corporations and in the effects of 
commodity. taxes in the sale of 
products. Today, regardless as to 
its organization or as to products 
sold, business throughout the na- 
tion is bearing the problems and 
expense of a legitimate govern-. 
mental function. The efforts en- 


| profit-making 








tailed in carrying on this function 
detract from the want-satisfying, 


activities of busi- 
ness. A good deal of the creative 
activity of the business unit be- 
comes involved in the untangling 
of bureaucratic red tape and the 
accomplishment of routine, de- 
tailed report-making. Depending 
upon the elasticity of demand for 
the particular product concerned, 
expenses incurred in connection 
with withholding tend (1) to de- 
crease the net profit of business 
through increased costs of opera- 
tion; or (2) to increase. prices to 
the ultimate consumer; or (3) to 
accomplish both (1) and (2) at 
the same time. Thus the consumer 
as well as business shares the ad- 
ministrative expense of an income 
tax withholding plan. 


Recommendations to Ease the 
Burden Placed on Business 


To offset these added responsi- 
bilities and expenses, business 
must seek to devise ways and 
means of keeping costs and gov- 
ernmental reporting to a mini- 
mum. Members of payroll  de- 
partments must be trained to take 
full advantage of latest develop- 
ments in payroll records, equip- 
ment, and cost-reducing informa- 
tion. On the other hand, it is im- 
perative that the Government 
simplify and stabilize as much as 
possible procedures and reports 
required in collecting taxes at the 
source. Much of the difficulty in 
reporting to the Government lies 
in the absence of clear-cut and 
authoritative interpretations and 
regulations from the administrat- 
ing governmental bureau in 
charge. As a final recommenda- 
tion, Government should attempt 
to reimburse: business, in part, for 
expenses: incurred, say through 
allowable income-tax deductions 
based on the number of employees 
on the payroll. ‘Such a plan, 
though not entirely equitable in 
all respects, would have as its 
chief advantage simplicity of ap- 
plication. 


‘Need for Income Tax With- 
holding Legislation 


Despite the foregoing objections 
to the collection of income taxes 
at the source, there are many 
valid arguments in favor of sueh 
a program: ‘In«the past, when. but. 
a relatively few individuals were 
affected by income’*tax legislation; 
the assumption: was that’ stich: in- 
dividuals had sufficient income 
and were of. stifficient compe- 
tence to pay taxes" levied either 
quarterly or annually. But as the 
tax base broadened, particularly 
in the case of Social Security 
legislation and war income tax 
legislation, bringing more _ indi- 
viduals under income tax laws; 
and as normal and surtax rates 
increased, falling. with increasing 
severity on individuals with rela- 
tively small incomes, it was rec- 
ognized that compulsory with- 
holding was needed to spread and 
budget the annual income tax for 
individuals who. might default 
through inability to save and 
budget on their own responsi- 
bility. 

The Government spending 
monthly in terms of billions of 
dollars required funds currently 
to carry on its war effort. This 
could be accomplished by de- 
manding that all individuals make 
payments as wages were earned 
direct to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. This course obviously 
had several outstanding disadvan- 
tages: (1) The burden of making 
frequent tax reports by millions 
of individuals hitherto unaccus- 
tomed to income tax filing pro- 
cedure would make for error and 
confusion; (2) It would give rise: 
to public irritation and resent- 
ment, firstly in the physical prep- 
aration of the income tax form 
that would be required and sec+ 
ondly, from the _ psychological 
point of view in parting with in-~ 
come at frequent intervals after 
the income had been received as 
a gross amount. The present -plan 
takes some of the sting away in 
that the individual receives his. 
pay check with the tax already 


' deducted. (3) The work of the 
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Treasury Department would in-! 


crease ten-fold.in handling re-| 
turns from some 43,000,000 indi- 
viduals weekly, semi-monthly, 
etc., over the process of receiving | 
quarterly summaries of amounts | 
deposited in banks for the credit | 
of the Treasury by a compara- 
tively smaller number of em- 
ployers. 

Finally, withholding income} 
taxes at the source has assisted 
the present administration in its | 
anti-inflationary efforts. Increased 
income going to millions of war} 
workers is channelled out, in part, | 
as the income is earned, lessening | 
the chance of the individual to| 
spend beyond his means and forc- | 
ing him to meet his tax obliga-| 
tions currently. 

It can hardly be denied that 
current withholding laws, Social | 
Security, Victory Tax, and Cur-| 
rent Tax Payments Act, have and | 
are accomplishing to a marked | 
degree the objectives mentioned 
above, In assisting millions of 
taxpayers to spread their tax sac- | 
rifice and in meeting part of the 
revenue requirements of the Gov- 
ernment currently, social and 
fiscal aims are achieved that 
more than balance any injury | 
done to the business. community. 


Recommendations to Extend 
Withholding Legislation 

Probably rather than to have the 
Government retrogress from its 
present method of collecting taxes 
based on wages, it would be of 
‘benefit to all concerned to have | 
the Government continue in its | 
policy, working for the simplifica- 
tion of forms for employers and 
reducing to minimum essentials 
income tax reporting by the great 
mass of individuals earning a/' 
comparatively small portion of | 
their total income from sources 
other than wages. 

Individuals earning less than) 
certain stated amounts from! 
sourees other than wages should | 
be exempted entirely: from in-| 
come tax reporting. The Govern- | 
ment would incur no significant | 
doss in- such a procedure, and the; 
great mass of individuals would | 
then be placed on a fully “pay as'/ 
you go” basis. Tax deductions for | 
donations to charity, business ex- | 
penses, Federal and State taxes | 
paid, etc.. would no longer be) 
granted. An exception to the rule 
of allowing no deduction other. 
than family might be to allow the 
taxpayer to receive tax’ deduc- | 
tions through reimbursement from | 
the Government because of ex- | 
traordinary medical and dental | 
expenses. Our whole system of | 
granting deductions has resulted | 
in a maze of law, regulation, and | 
interpretation which has put a/| 
premium on the skill of ene 3 
whose training has equipped them 
to make use of every loophole | 
provided by law to the detriment | 
of those unversed in legal ai 
financial technicalities. Adjust- 
ments because of deficient or ex- 
cess withholdings made during 
the year by the employer for pur- | 
poses of expediency could be ad- | 
justed directly by the | 
through relatively simple calcula- 
tions. 
- As a final recommendation to 
extend the scope of withholding 
legislation and place all income 
on a “pay as you go” basis, taxes 
on income other than wages could 
be withheld at the source as a 
direct percentage on income 
earned. Then to adjust this tax 
in accordance to the ability to pay 
principle, adjustments could be 
made quarterly for, say, those ,in- 
dividuals whose income frem 
other sources exceeded a certain 
amourt; annually for others. 


Summary 


The United States Government 
through the passage of the Social 
Security law, the Victory Tax, 
and the Current Tax Payments 
Aet of 1943 has embraced the 
principle of withholding income 
taxes at the source. Although this 
method of tax collection has had | 
some deleterious effects on the 
business community, advantages 





disadvantages, 
assisting indi- 
their tax ob- 
and giving 


outweighed 
in 


have 
particularly 
viduals to meet 
ligations currently 
the Government revenue to 
meet expenses = as incurred. 
It appears feasible for the 
Government to extend the ap- 
plication of the withholding prin- 
ciple on income earned by indi- 
viduals from sources other than 
wages, thus bringing all income 
earned by individuals on a “pay 
as .you go” tax basis. Finally, 
form-filling for 
agent, business, and for the tax- 
payer, should be simplified 
through the elimination of many 
of the legal technicalities ~in- 


scribed in the income tax law and | 


regulations and interpretations of 
the Department of Internal Rev- 
enue. 


the withholding | 





The Future Of The Steel Industry 


More critical 
probable scale of activity in the 
tries, indicate variable prospects. 


appraisals of future demand for steel, 


based on 
principal steel consuming indus- 
Some of those consuming indus- 


tries give promise of rising to new high levels of output, and there- 


fore in use of steel products. 


Others of them, as a result of carry- 


over effects of war influences, are not likely to show early return 


even to the top tonnages of pre-®—————_——_—— 


war years. From that angle of 
approach, such appraisals show 
that reasonable estimates of needs 
for steel, when war demand gives 
way to peacetime activity, are not 
likely to go beyond the range of 
45 to 50 million tons of finished 
products. 

To yield such a volume of fin- 
ished products would take about 


65 to 70 million tons of ingots, out 
of facilities probably capable of 
producing close to 90 millions. An 


average operating rate of 70 to 
80% of rated capacity, which 
those figures suggest, has in the 
past not been wholly unsatisfac- 
tory for the industry, provided 
costs were in reasonable relations 
to market prices. Current com- 
ments indicate that such not 
now the case, at least in respect 
to standard classes of steel prod- 
ucts, like rails, bars, structural 
shapes, plates, sheets and so on. 


is 

















| but 


What the relations will be when 
wartime controls and influences 
are removed is an open question, 
it seems obvious that there 


/must then be the closest possible 


scrutiny of all cost factors.—Wal- 
ter S. Tower, President, American 
Iron and Steel Institute, before the 


' annual convention of the Institute 


| City 


of Srap Iron and Steel at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, earlier this month. 


Herber Assistant Cashier 
At the regular meeting of the 

board of directors of The National 

Bank of New York, on 


i\Jan. 18, John A. Herber was ap- 


pointed an Assistant Cashier. 
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UCL pincers il designs 
ON THE DRAFTING BOARD OF EXPERIENCE! 


which the industry adopted some years later. It was 


IN ADDITION TO KNOWING CAR BUILDING, QC£ 
knows railroading. Through the years, Q-C.f- has con- 
stantly keyed its design pioneering to the currently 
evolving needs and requirements of the railroads. 


WHEN THE NEED CAME FOR STEEL CARS, (Cf 


was prepared with the experience, the skills, and the 


equipment needed 


for their successful fabrication. 


Thirty-three years ago, sensing the coming need for 
some form of construction more satisfactory than rivet- 
ing, QLC.f turned to spot, welding. Some years later, 
Q.C-f; pioneered in the successful development of light- 
weight cars of alloy steel or aluminum, 


AS THE ERA OF THE ‘STREAMLINERS’ DAWNED. 
Q_C-f; built for the Gulf, Mobile and Northern Railroad 
two Rebels—fully streamlined, light-weight, Diesel-elec- 
iric trains. These highly successful twin trains, and an 
equally successful third Rebel added a few years later, 
have been in continuous profitable operation ever since 
the day of their initial runs. 


IT WAS QC.f’s EXPERIENCE with railroading that 
led QLC-£ to design the Rebels of 1935 with strength 
factors fully adequate to the service to be performed — 
giving them a weight per linear foot almost exactly that 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * ST.LOUIS * CLEVELAND * PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH « ST. PAUL * SAN FRANCISCO 


Q.C.f-’s experience with railroading that insured that 
the new design would meet actual, practical operating 
conditions in full — delivering continuous, profitable 
service right down through the years. 


IN MANY OTHER PHASES of car building, Q'.C-f has 
pioneered with equally gratifying results. For instance, 
in the fusion welding of car frames, and also in the con- 
struction of tanks for tank ears—of which Q-C.f. has 
long been a leading builder —- Q-C-f has developed 
special welding methods and techniques for alloy 
steels, aluminum, nickel, clad-metals, ete. And again 
for welding the shells of freight and passenger cars, 
QC.f has developed a gigantic semi-automatic spot 
welding machine capable of welding the entire side, or 


roof, of a car in a single operation! 


THROUGH 97 YEARS QLC-f. and its constituent com- 
panies has been an active partner in the development of 
the railroads. With the likelihood of great advances 
impending in the design of post-war rolling stock of 
every kind, the roads desiring to keep abreast of the 
improvements certain to be made in equipment build- 
ing, may well turn with implicit confidence to Q.C-f)’s 
long proven record of sound progress, 
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Demand For Mortgage Loans 
On Increase 


By HENRY P. IRR, Baltimore, Md. 
Second Vice-President, United States Savings and Loan League 


Official Of Savings & Loan League Says That For The 
First Time Since The 1930’s There Is Evidence Of A 
Large Wave Of Questionable Demand For Loans 


The most conspicuous feature of 1943 business operations i 
savings and loan field was the unexpected sound demand for 
purchase loans which developed, especially in the last half of the 
year. With our eyes on the war horizons and on WPB restrictions 
on wartime home building, we in this business felt at the beginning 
of last year that the highest expectations we could justify would 

be to make as* — 
large a volume 
of new loans 
as we had 
made in 1942. 
Many mana- 
gers doubted 
that this would 
be possible, in 
view of the 
contracting 
demand for 
mortgage 


n the 
home 


The planning of savings and 
loan management is presently un- 
dergoing some important changes 
as a result of this unexpected con- 
tinuance of relatively large home 
loan demand of a type which is 
sound by every test of experienced 
appraising technique. The basic 
fact we now face is that our mar- 
gin of surplus receipts over avail- 
able customary outlets is dwin- 
dling and last September our loans 
loans because were greater than our net receipts 
so few resi-|for the month. In October we 
dential prop- | had something of a margin again 
erties were|but nothing like that we had had 
being added to |the same month the year before. 
the overall|So it begins to look as if savings 
supply on/and loan institutions can use more 
which a mort-|new money than they thought 
gage could be | and their advertising policies are 
made. |being shaped accordingly. Fur- 

Two things happened. The home thermore, policies of restricting 
purchase loan demand, fed by the amounts of money acceptable 
growing housing shortages due to | from the public, adopted last year 
curtailment of new building, rose|by some associations which were 
to new heights which none of us | “Swamped with inflow of funds 
in the business had_ seen since | for which they had no use, are 
the 1920’s. Along with it came | being thoroughly reviewed in the 
an increasing reliance on savings |light of present developments. 
and loan institutions for mortgage! The question which comes even 
money, so that our percentage of | further to the fore, however, is the 
the overall mortgage loans made | matterof separating the sheep from 
went up significantly. ithe goats in the present loan mart- 

Most recent estimates place the | ket. We face most realistically 
volume of our 1943 home mort-|the fact that there is an increasing 
gage loans made at around/icrop of questionable applications 
$1,200,000,000, and our percentage |for mortgage credit these days. 
of the total lending done was! Such applications are neither new 
easily a full one-third. Our aver- nor deceptive to the average sav- 
age loan was around $2,965 in Oc-\ings and loan manager or to the 
tober, the latest month for which | appraisal committee of his board 
exact figures are available. of directors. The buyer wants a 


Henry P. Irr 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1943 
ASSETS | LIABILITIES 
First Mortgage Loans $1,610,132.19 |Members’ Share Accounts _$2,278,750.38 
Loans on Passbooks and 
150,000.00 


Certificates ; 
Properties Sold on Contracts 15,964.80 
4,217.69 


7,068.34 Borrowed Money 


113,720.23 : RORpAS 
Real Estate Owned and in Eenns in Peecers 
Judgment Other Liabilities 
Investments and Securities 
Steck in Federal Home 
Lean Bank ; 
U. S. Goverment Ob- 
ligations 
Accrued 
Investments 3,657.68 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 
Furniture, Fixtures and Equip- 
ment, Less Depreciation 
Deferred Charges and Other 
Assets 


7,219.85 


689,551.08 
Specific 
$ 60,706.09 


Reserves $ 867.83 


.. 625,193.40 ee 
Interest on General 
66,749.04 


Reserves 
Undivided 


Profits 


103,736.20 


2,782.18 19,313.16 


1,652.83 86,930.03 


$2,535,862.90 Total $2,535,862.90 


Insured Investments 


St. Paul Federal Savings and Loan Association 
Fourth at Wabasha Street, St. Paul, Minn. Axel A. Olson, Executive Secretary 


Total 
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Twin City Federal Savings and Loan Association 
Minneapolis St. Paul 
Statement of Condition 
December 31, 1943 


ASSETS ! 


First Mortgage Loans and | Savings Share Accounts _ 
Contracts ____ : $18,638,652.64 | 
Money loaned to build, re- 
model or buy homes, 

Loans Secured By Pledge 
of Accounts sot 11,557.31 | 
Temporary loans to members j 
on security of their savings 
accounts. 

Federal Home Loan Bank 
Stock 


LIABILITIES 


$22,250,497.92 
Accounts to which dividends 
are credited each six months, 
Investment Share Accounts 
ump sum _ investments on 
which dividends are paid in 
cash each six months. 
Borrowed Money 


Reserves Le Sp Whe 2; 
Contingent reserve $300,000.00 


160,800.00 
Amount of our investment in | Seserve for Federal 
Fnsurance 188,675.46 
2,581.93 


ey bank. 
onds 6,099,893.94; Other Reserves... 
9 | Undivided Profits. . 235,486.02 


U. Ss. Government bonds. 
Furniture and Fixtures 34,000.00 Mortgage Loans in Process 
Real Estate Owned 12,740.12} lLeans on which commitments 
Homes owned and producing have been made but not yet 
disbursed. = 


income. 
+, (ash on Hand and in Banks 587,941.01 | Other Liabilities ___ 


1,792,500.00 


500,000.00 
826,743.41 


Total $25,545,585.02 Total $25,545,585.02 
Increase in Assets $6,750,000 over corresponding period in 1942 
REE Re PEN TREN ; ata pee 





property for speculative purposes 
|and he is willing to pay more for 
‘it than we think it is worth if we 


i'will lend him a large percentage | 


of the money. I know of no sav- 
/ings and loan institution which 
wants that kind of a borrower on 
|its books and the fact that we 
{have been able to keep up an 
|unexpected loan volume this past 
‘year without letting down the 


‘business as a whole. We also 


| know that all of the problems in | 


}estimating the risk of a loan are 
not so easy as the case I have just 
imentioned. It is significant, in 
| view of this fact, that the savings 
and loan institutions have the 
most adequate appraising stand- 
ards and procedures at this junc- 
j|ture than they have ever had. 
Probably more attention has been 
given in the past decade to safe- 
guarding and improving the ap- 
praising methods than to any 
other one detail of the business. 


Nine years ago the United States 
Savings and Loan League launched 
its Society of Residential Apprais- 
ers, an outgrowth of an Apprais- 
ing Division which the organiza- 
tion had had for the previous five 
years, and a development which 
was patterned after the Surveyors’ 
Institution in Great Britain which 
dates back to 1868. The Society’s 
efforts are devoted to the develop- 
ment of facts about the values of 
residential property, and the de- 
velopment of appraisers to base 
their judgments on those facts. 
The influence of the Society of 
Residential Appraisers has gone 
much farther than the ranks of 
our own savings and loan business 
where it penetrated most deeply. 
And the present time, which is 
the first period since the depres- 
sion of the 1930’s, that there has 
been any large wave of question- 
able demand for loans, is the sort 
of emergency for which this so- 
ciety was formed. Fortunately, it 
has had nine years of develop- 
ment to prepare for it. 

Savings and loan dividends are 
at a new low in the 112-year his- 
tory of these institutions. I men- 
tion that fact because it means 
that there is no particular urge 
within the associations nowadays 
to stretch the point and make a 
loan which promises a higher rate 
of return than sound loans can 
command. The public has will- 
ingly accepted the lower dividend 
rate among associations every- 
where. Meanwhile association 
managers have rapidly acquired 
the point of view that the pur- 
chase of Government bonds is a 














167,585.73 


8,257.96 


bars to such borrowers is a matter | 
of justifiable satisfaction to this | 


Assets Of Insured Savings And 
Loan Units Pass $4 Billion Mark 


During the past 12 months combined assets of savings and loan 
associations that are protected by insurance of their investors’ ac- 
counts passed the $4,000,000,000 mark, Oscar R. Kreutz, General Man- 


ager of the Federal Savings and 
|} nounced on Dec. 31. 


082.000,000, 
compared 
with $3,548,- 
692.000 a year 
ago, he said. 

“This growth 
| 3 Gk a. is partly ac- 
— ’ counted for by 
| a rise of 49 in 
the number of 
insured asso- 
ciations over 
the year,” said 
Mr. Kreutz. 
put ut hee 
larger share is 
due to the ac- 
celerated war- 
time flow of 
savings of the 
public into 
these _ institu- 





Oscar R. Kreutz 


tions.” 

The Corporation now protects 
about 3,600,000 individual savers 
and small investors, whose funds 
are in the custody of the 2,439 in- 
sured savings and loan associa- 
tions—including 1,468 Federally- 
chartered institutions for whom 


insurance is mandatory and 971) 


State-chartered associations, for 
whom this safeguard is optional. 
“The principle of insurance as 
applied by an instrumentality of 
the Government to savings in- 
vested in home-financing institu- 
tions has proved its usefulness 
since the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation was 
created in 1934,” said Mr. Kreutz. 
“With the additional protection of 








splendid outlet for the funds 
which the legitimate home loan 
demand doesn’t use. We have a 


quota of $400,000,000 of Govern- | 


ment bond purchases for our in- 
stitutions to meet in 1944. 

But as I pointed out at the be- 
ginning, there just isn’t so much 
surplus money, over and above the 


good loan outlets, as it seemed this | 
time last year we would have. | 


If we have enough new savings 
and investments and repayments 
on our existing loans to make all 


the good loans which come our | 
way in 1944, and at the same time | 
buy a peak volume of Government | 
offerings, we will be doing well. | 


There just won’t be idle money 
in our institutions this year, for 
which the devil of unsound lend- 
ing could find any work. 





PEOPLES FEDERAL 


Savings and Loan Association 


of DETROIT 
BUHL BUILDING 


Griswold and Congress Street 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


ASSETS 


First Mortgage Loans 
Properties Sold on Contract 
Real Estate Owned_____. 
Investments and Securities_ 
United States War Bonds__ 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 
Office Equipment, Less 
Depreciation 


_.$1,253,475.36 


141,865.39 


$2,057,005.71 


LIABILITIES 


Members’ Share Accounts__$1,745,656.89 
Advances from Federal Home 

Loan Bank ___ 170,000.00 
Leans in Process 7,130.41 
Other Liabilities 14,261.30 
Specific Reserves _ 23,785.53 
General Reserves _ 48,606.00 
Undivided Profits _ 47,565.58 


$2,057,005.71 





Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 


ba Accounts Insured Up To $5,000 By The 
| 
Corporation 


t 





as‘ 


|requiring assistance. 


insurance up to $5,000 per inves- | 


Loan Insurance Corporation, an- 


Resources of insured associations now total approximately $4,- 


tor, these thrift institutions have 


established widespread public con-" 


fidence in their operations. It is 
sufficient to point out that since 
the dates on which these institu- 
tions became insured over the past 
nine years, their assets on the aver- 
age have more than doubled. 

“The 2,439 insured savings and 
loan associations of the country 
are today in the best condition of 
any similar size group of associa- 
tions in the entire history of sav- 
ings and loan institutions,” Mr, 
Kreutz declared. 

“No association was placed in 
liquidation in 1943. Over the year, 
only one institution was certified 
to the Insurance Corporation as 
This case is 
pending. Total losses realized by 
the Corporation during 1943. on 
cases pending at the beginning of 
the year, aggregated $224,000, 
which amounts to less than 2.4% 
of the Corporation’s total income 


for the year. Administrative ex- 
penses of the Insurance Corpora- 
ition over the year, amounting to 
$370,391, were equivalent to about 
3.9% of its total-income.” 

The Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation itself in- 
creased its assets from $136,797,000 
to $145,619,000 during the last 12 
months. Reserves and unallocated 
iincome rose from $35,025,000 to 
$43,350,000. 

The Insurance Corporation is 
‘supervised by the Federal Home 
|Loan Bank Administration, a’ unit 
‘of the National Housing Agency. 


eng 


Hennepin Federal 
Elects 1944 Officers 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — The 
Hennepin Federal Savings and 
Loan Association of Minneapolis 
‘at its annual meeting on Jan. 19 
elected the following officers and 
‘directors for the year: 
President—E. J. Loring. 

First Vice-President—John Fo- 
| gerty. 

Second 
Schumacher. 

Treasurer—O. J, Hanson 

Secretary—Oliver W. Anderson. 

Directors—E. J. Loring, John 
| Fogerty, O. J. Hanson, C. A. Olt- 
‘man, Henry A. Johnson, James E. 
'O’Donnell, John T. O'Connell and 
Maurice Schumacher. 


Vice-President — M, 


Statement of Condition as of Dec. 31, 1943 


460,027.78 | 

601.00 | 

25,029.17 | 
175,000.00 


1,007.01 | 


_“‘tailor-made’”’ to fit the needs 
of each customer is the policy 
of this institution, now in its 
69th year of service to the 
Northwest. Member Federal 
Savings & Loan Insurance 
Corp. 
Established 1874 





OLIVER W. ANDERSON 
Executive Secretary 
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Dahlberg Sees U. S. Post-War 
Market For 15 To 20 Million Homes 


Believes We Will Want To Do A Fair Share In Supply- | 
ing Some Of Needed Materials And Manufactured Parts | 
For 100 or 125 Million New Homes In Europe | 


The Celotex Corporation is preparing for the greatest building | 
era in the world’s history at the war’s end, Bror Dahlberg, President, | 
told stockholders at their annual meeting in Chicago earlier this | 
month. 

“We will not lose a step or a minute in meeting our part of the 


great demand for building materials that will follow the war,” he 








banks and trust companies in the 
district, or 60% of the total num- 


ber (402) of such banks. This 
compares with four years ago 
when we had only 172 State bank 
members, or 41% of the total. 


That change from nearly 10% less 
than a majority to 10% more than 
a majority suggests that it is no! 
longer necessary to explain why | 
you are a member of the Federal | 
Reserve System, if it ever was.” 
Mr. Sproul also had something | 
to say regarding the Treasury’s | 
financing program, which he said, 
“particularly concerns you _  asj| 
bankers and me as central | 
banker.” 


a 





Invest in Victory 
Buy FOURTH WAR LOAN Bonds 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


Incorporated 


14 Wall Street, New York 5 








said. 
will be a mar- 


ket for 15,- 
000,000 to 20,- 
000,000 hous- 
ing units. in 
the United 
States in the 
frst ten post- 
war years,” he 
added. “Esti- 
mates from 
England indi- 
cate that Eu- 
rope will need 
100,000,000 to 


125,000,000 
new homes. 
The United 
States will of 
course not 
build these, 
but undoubtedly we will want to 
do a fair share in supplying some 
of the needed materials and man- 
ufactured parts. 

“The building business, how- 
ever, will not be all beer and skit- 
tles. Competition will be terrific, 
but we will be ready to meet it. | 
In 1943 our new products repre- 
sented 53% of our total sales. 
These new products include our 
multiple-function materials par- 





Bror Dahlberg 


ticularly suited to new forms of | 
construction which will be used | 


} 


increasingly after the war.” 


“There ” 


| dent and Axel A. Olson Executive 


Dahlberg said the South Coast 
Corporation, Celotex sugar grow- 
ing and manufacturing affiliate, 
is now harvesting by machines 
that do away entirely with old- 
fashioned hand operations for the 
first time. Harvesters were de- 
veloped by the company. Each 
cuts an acre of cane per hour and 
replaces 40 to 60 hands. The South 
Coast Corporation is expected to 
make a substantial profit this year 
as a result of these and other im- 





provements. South Coast is the 
pivotal source of supply for the 
Celotex Corporation’s basic raw 
material, bagasse. 


Officers Reelected 
By St. Paul Federal 


ST. PAUL, MINN.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the Association on 
Jan. 19, all officers and directors 
of the St. Paul Federal Savings 
and Loan Association were re- 
elected. Louis Peterson is Presi- 





Secretary of the Association. 
Assets as of December 31, 1943, 
stood at $2,535,862.90, a gain of 
$512,345.93 for the year. Repur- 
chases were about normal, show- 
ing a net increase of $550,291.23. 





Sproul Sees Need Of National Credit Policy: 
Discusses War Financing & Post-War Banking 


Discussing in an address on Jan. 17, the question of a National 


} in 
' 


Continuing he stated:. “It is 
common knowledge, I think, that 
partly as a natural accompani- 
ment of the development of the 
drive method of financing, there 
has been a certain amount of 
froth in the subscription figures. 
Some subscriptions are entered 


not for investment purposes, but 
for speculative purposes, or to 
help meet a quota, or for some 


other reason which does not con- 
template holding as well as buy- 


ing government securities. 
“The securities purchased by 
fair weather patriots seeking a 


| speculative profit out of the gov- 


ernment’s wartime needs. are 
often financed by bank loans and 
most cases the securities end 


up in the banks. The practice thus 
runs directly counter to the earn- 
est desire of the Treasury to do 
as much as possible of its financ- 
ing outside of the banking sys- 
tem. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury has sent a letter to the banks 
of the country asking them not 
to make loans to finance specula- 
tive purchases of government 
securities in connection with the 
Fourth War Loan Drive. I hope 
that all banks will heed that re- 
quest and scrutinize carefully all 
applications for loans secured by 
Government securities during the 
drive. Speculative purchases of 
securities benefit . neither the 
banks nor the Government. 
“Nor does it help to attain the 
objective of financing war ex- 
penditures outside the banks, if, 





credit policy, Allan Sproul, President of the Federal] Reserve Bank of 
New York, indicated that he does not believe “that in order to have 
such a credit policy we must have one National banking system, but 
I do believe,” he said, “that it is imperative that we have a national 
credit policy, and that the place for that policy to be formulated is 
in the central banking system of # 





in order to meet a quota, or for 
some other reason, subscribers are 
pressed to buy securities they do 
not intend to hold. We not only 
have to make sales to non-bank 
investors: we have to make sales 
where the securities will stick for 
a while. The banks did a fine job 





the country.” “Increased mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve 
System,” he added, “will contribute | 
to making national credit policy | 
effective. We have always em- | 
braced within the System a very | 
large proportion of the bank de- | 
posits of the country, but the 
number of our members has not | 
been so large as it should be. I) 
view with satisfaction, cesar teins 
the trend toward membership on 
the part of State chartered banks | 
in this district.” 

In his address, delivered before | 
the Annual Mid-Winter meeting | 
in New York of the New York | 
State Bankers’ Association, Mr. | 
Sproul remarked that “in the | 
years ahead one of the great tasks | 
of political and economic states- | 
manship will be to find a work- | 
able compromise between ~—too 
much Governmental interference 
with private enterprise and too 
much abuse of the power which 
different groups may arrogate to 
themselves within a system of 
private enterprise.” 

He went on to say: “It seems to 
me that, in one phase of our af- 
fairs, the Federal Reserve System 
offers a peculiarly American solu- 
tion- of this problem. It is char- 
acterized by the bringing together 
of regional interests and regional 
administration into a national 
unity. It is an experiment in 
public and private cooperation in 
a sphere where the public inter- 
est must be dominant, but private 
enterprise may have a voice. It 
has developed and is developing 
out of actual experience. With 
forceful and progressive leader- 
ship, and your help, the Federal 
Reserve System can achieve the 
high public purposes which dic- 





tated its establishment, and which 
thus far have governed its opera- 
tions. 

“This may seem to be pretty 
tame stuff in a world at war, and 
a world which is full of post-war 
plans and planners. But you did 
not come here to listen to me talk 
about the war; and I am not one 
of those who believes that all 
post-war plans must involve the 
setting up of new and shiny in- 
stitutions in order to be bold, or 
courageous, or, what is more im- 
portant, successful. There is a 
place for innovations and for 
breaking new ground. Some of 
our problems will be outside of 
our previous experience and may 
require new conceptions and 
novel solutions. But there is also 
a job to be done in making some 
of our existing machinery work 
better than it has in the past. One 
such job is the improvement of 
the private banking system, and, 
with it, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. I hope that you as individ- 
uals, and through your associa- 
tions, will apply yourselves to 
that task. Not narrowly, looking 
only to the protection of your own 
banks, but with vision, looking 
toward the development of your 
communities and toward an econ- 
omy in which a continuing high 
level of production and employ- 
ment may be more than a dream. 
It is a task in which we at this 
bank pledge our cooperation.” 

In referring to membership in 
the Federal Reserve System, Mr. 
Sproul said: 


in selling their customers and de- 
positors, in each of the first three 
war loan drives; they are asked 
to do an even better job in the 
fourth.” 


Living Costs Up In 45 
Industrial Cities 


The cost of living for wage 
earners and lower-salaried cleri- 
cal workers in December rose in 
45 of 70 industrial cities surveyed 
by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. Living costs were 
lower in 16 of the cities, and re- 
mained unchanged in nine of 
them. 





Under date of Jan. 21, the 
Board further reported: 

“The largest increase, 1.2%, 
occurred in Chattanooga. There 


was an increase of 1.1% in Lynn. 
Nowhere else was the increase as 
great as 1.0%. The largest decline, 
15%, occurred in Front Royal, 
Va. In 15 other cities, living costs 
declined less than 1.0%. For the 
United States as a whole, the cost 
of living rose 0.2%. 

“Living costs were higher this 


December than in December, 
1942, in all cities for which com- 
parable figures are available. 


Newark recorded the largest in- 
crease during the 12-month pe- 
riod with an advance of 5.9%. 
The smallest was shown in Phila- 
delphia and Portland, Ore., where 
it rose only 0.6%. The cost of 





“During 1943, 17 State banks} jjving for the United States as a'| 


and trust companies in this dis- | 
trict were admitted to member- 
ship. At the close of the year 


whole stands 28% higher than a 
year ago, and 20.8% above Jan- 


there were 241 member State uary, 1941.” 


indicate a contrary view. 


currency” approach to the solu- 
tion of the world monetary 
problem, which was first advo- 
cated in this column, continues 
to attract increasing support. 
The plan along these lines, pro- 
posed by Mr. Leon Fraser, was 
welcomed immediately in fi- 
nancial and commercial quar- 
ters in this country and in 
Great Britain. 


leaves unsolved as World Problem 
No. 1, the question of deciding the 
relative values of the Dollar and 
Sterling. 


method whereby even this hardest 
of nuts can be_ expeditiously 
cracked. 


The United States and Canadian 
Dollars and Sterling are the cur- 
rencies of the leading interna- 
tional trading nations of the world, 
and their stabilization is a neces- 
sary preliminary to the fixing: of 
the values of the other less im- 
portant currencies. In the first 
place, the Canadian Dollar could 
be restored to parity with the 
U.S. Dollar, as the present foreigr 
exchange position of the Dominior 
amply justifies this step. 

Canada is reluctant to take this 
action as it would be detrimental 
to the retention of her British 
markets. However, if Sterling 
were also raised 10%, the relative 
exchange positions of Canada and 
Britain would be unchanged, and 
the value of the Pound in relation 
to the U. S. Dollar would be auto- 
matically arranged. As the British 
White Paper on Mutual Aid which 
appeared recently indicates, on a 
cost basis the true worth of Ster- 
ling is in the neighborhood of £3. 
it would seem that at a rate of 
$4.45 the Pound would not be 
overvalued. 

In confirmation of the poten- 
tial strength of the Canadian 
Dollar, we have only to read 
the trade figures of the past 
year. For 1943, the favorable 
balance of Canadian commodity 
trade is estimated by Dominion 
Trade Minister MacKinnon to 
be in excess of $1,350,000,000. 
This enormous figure, which is 
exclusive of exports of newly 
mined gold, is more than 12 
times the favorable balance re- 
corded in 1940. 


With regard to the market for 
the past week, although activity 
was not on a great scale, never- 


} 
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Canadian Securities 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 
Despite the optimism emanating from Washington with reference 
to an early agreement on currency stabilization, reports from London 
Practical observers 
have believed that the Keynes and White plans are only trial bal- 
loons, and as such have met with little success. A 
On the other hand, the “key @©— 


from the very outset, 





theless the tone was definitely 
better. Direct Dominions im- . 
proved and the Dominion guar- 
anteed issues registered decided 
gains. Ontarios and Quebecs were 
again in demand but the supply 
was negligible. British Columbias 
were more active after the recent 
quiet spell, but prices were vir- 
tually unchanged. 


There was steady trading in 


The Fraser plan, however, | Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 


issues, and the yields on the 
longer term bonds remained at 
3.35% and 3.75%, respectively. 


As already mentioned. | Saskatchewans were again slightly 
there is the following practical| weaker with the 4l%s of 1960 


quoted at 86-87. On the other 
hand, Albertas were strong on 
further rumors of an impending 
settlement of the debt reorganiza- 
tion question. As frequently men- 
tioned, both the Montreal and Al- 
berta situations should be cleared 
up before we enter the post-war 
period. Canadian Pacifics. were 
also in demand and the perpetual 
4s were bid at 88. 


There was a resumption of buy- 
ing in the internal issues, but the 
Canadian Dollar in the “free” 
market remained unchanged at 
1042% discount. 

The recent behavior of the mar- 
ket, in general, has already con- 
firmed to some degree the more 
optimistic forecasts, and at the 
moment there is no reason to an- 
ticipate that this trend towards 
higher prices will change. 


Lamborn & Co. Issue 
Annual Sugar Calendar 


The twelfth annual edition of 
Lamborn’s Sugar Calendar, con- 
taining statistical data and other 
vital information pertaining to the 
sugar industry of the United 
States and the world, is being dis- 
tributed by Lamborn & Co., Inc. 
This unique calendar provides for 
each day of 1944 the prices for 
raw and refined sugar effective 
the same date in 1943, together 
with the monthly averages. It 
gives other useful and interesting 
material such as the harvesting 
periods of the sugar crops in the 
various countries of the world, 
and highlights of government reg- 
ulations and controls during 1943. 
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C. I. 0.’s Case 


(Continued from page 401) 
In the fulfillment of organized, me to reply to your telegram of 


throughout Europe who believed 
that the destruction of the trade 
|union organizations would bring 
peace, comfort and many mone- 
itary benefits to them have since 
| learned what the forces of Nazism 
| have meant to business, labor and 


but more immediately by prevent- 
ing the growth of any real planned 
production within the war produc- 
tion agencies. Monopolistic busi- 
ness, by entrenching its represen- 
tatives in and out of uniform in 
these agencies has secured a vir- 


[a hard time picking a candidaté 
|'who can help them maintain our 
| present wartime production levels. 
|And workers who do understand 
; the time required to register and 
| vote, and, where necessary, the 
money needed to pay a poll tax, te 


labor’s obligation to its country,| Jan. 3, 1944, in which you point 
it has been our purpose to attain| out the .achievements of the 
in war production a perfect rec-| steel industry apd the efforts of 
ord. In every instance where; labor which enabled this indus- 
either the Army or the Navy has! try to break all records in 1943. 
aspired to the attainment of pro-| The War Department is most 
duction goals it has been labor’s; grateful for the almost unbe- 


obligation to fulfill those require-| lievable production record at- 
| tained in 1943 and recognizes 


ments. 

In furunerance of our unions’ | this record to have been a major 

desires to acquire maximum pro-| Contribution wil the he Uni < 

duction, the Congress of Industrial | the armed forces of the Unitec 
; . ‘i be 
Nations. 


tual stranglehold on American! be as important to their well-be- 
business. For example, we need | ing as participation in the life of 
hundreds and thousands of items/the union are true unionists. 

of essential civilian production to} Electons are not won or lost 
maintain our household economics | nationally. They are won locally, 
during the war. But endless de- | and the people can win this one 
lays are placed in the way of get-|by realizing that they control 
ting such production today for;their own future. In every city, 
fear the monopolists may lose con- ; town, village or county—and even 
trol of the post-war markets./in the poll tax States—the people 
These facts are not unknown in}|can win elections if they know 
Washington. In fact, they are the} what they want and vote accord- 


‘all other groups throughout the 
| world. 

To correct the drift toward to- 
|talitarianism in this country, the 
jrole of all those groups seeking 
{to maintain full employment and 
|democracy in industry and Gov- 
;ernment must be_ strengthened. 
|The groups among big business 
who agree with us as to the need 
ito resist this drift, so eloquently 


Organizations has not only at- 
tained the goal set for it by both 
the Army and Navy, but it has 


really exceeded the expectation of 


the leaders of our armed forces 
and the President of the United 
States in these endeavors. The 
all-over record of American labor 
made public repeatedly by respon- 
sible governmental agencies 
proves that American workers 
have attained a goal of 99.4% of 
perfection. 

I should like to ask all of the 
citizens throughout the United 
States if in the performance of 
their every day functions and in 
their relationships with Govern- 
ment and each other, they have 
succeeded in establishing for 
themselves a record of perform- 
ance even approximating the fig- 
ure of 99.4% of actual perfection. 
Have the managers of industry, 
the leaders of Government, the 
Congress of the United States or 
any other group attained records 
akin to those made by American 
workers in war production? 

Senator Truman, in the course 
of an address delivered before the 
National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation on Jan. 12, 1943, had this 
to say: 

“Without attempting to proph- 
esy the time when the war will 
end, I can tell you that the pro- 
duction of war material in some 
items has been so great that 
about $6,000,000,000 of Army 
contracts and about $2,000,000,- 
000 of Navy contracts have been 
cancelled. 

“This is only the beginning of 
such cancellations. Almost daily 
the coming year you will see 
newspaper notices of contract 
cancellations, of plant shut- 

, downs, of elimination of grave- 
yard shifts, and of reduction in 
employees. Although the man- 
power problem will continue as 
a serious one for the nation as 
a whole, many communities will 
find that in their area they have 
a manpower surplus. In some 
communities there will even be 
a serious unemployment prob- 
lem. 

“This makes it very impor- 
tant that sound action be taken 
now to provide for increased 
production of civilian articles. 
The problems which will have 
to be met in reconverting in- 
dustry are serious, because any 
change of such vast extent is 
serious. They are not insuper- 
able.” 

On Jan. 3, 1944, in a telegram 
to Donald Nelson and General 
Marshall I called their attention 
to this fact that the steel industry 
was scheduled that week to oper- 
ate below capacity, and I re- 
minded them that wehad achieved 
an all-time production record in 
1943. I wrote: 


“T am listing the most impor- 
tant of this idle capacity which 
were it put into production 
would give the nation an ad- 
ditional 12,500 tons of steel 
every 24 hours or - approxi- 
mately 87,000 tons a week. This 
is enough steel for 2,900 tanks, 
or seven 12,000-ton cruisers or 
18 of the new Victory ships a 
week.” 

On Jan. 6, 1944, I received from 

, General Brehon B. Somervell a 
‘etter replying to my telegram of 
January 3d to General Marshall. 


General Somervell wrote in part 


as follows:. 
“The Chief of Staff has asked 











He also wrote: 

“In your telegram, you also 
refer to the excess steel capacity 
which is now available and 
which you point out would suf- 
fice to permit the construction 
of many additional tanks, 
cruisers and Victory ships in 
1944. The War Production 
Board confirms the availability 
of excess steel capacity. How- 
ever, it advises me that this ex- 
cess capacity is not in the form 
and shape which is now re- 
quired to further expedite our 
war program and that ship con- 
struction which is most pressing 
is controlled at present by the 
availability of steel plates. Any 
diminishing of the supply of 
steel plates would have an im- 
mediate and serious effect on 
the production of items essential 
to planned operations.” 

I am glad to be able to report 
regarding the production of steel 
plates that in the month of No- 
vember we _ produced 1,145,000 
tons of plates. The biggest pro- 
duction of plates up to this time 
was in the month of March, 1943, 
when we produced 1,167,000 tons. 

In the month of December, in 
spite of the Christmas holiday, an 
all-time high in production was 
attained. The production figures 
will show that in December we 
produced 1,175,000 tons of plates 
or 8,000 beyond the March, 1943 


|described by one of our leading 
|industrialists and war administra- 
| tors in his recent remarks to the 
|National Association of Manufac- 
turers, should welcome and pro- 
mote the joint participation of all 
like-minded groups in the pro- 
gram for transformation of our 
economy from war to peace, and 
the maintenance of full employ- 
ment in the transition period. 

Labor, agriculture and small 
business intend to have greater 
representation in the councils 
where basic decisions are being 
made on the program for produc- 
tion and the planning of the de- 
mobilization of the American 
economy. We of organized labor 
demand similar representation for 
agriculture and small _ business, 
and for those larger businesses 
who believe in an economy of 
abundance. In short, representa- 
tion for all groups in the com- 
munity who have a direct stake in 
full employment. 

Control over the war program, 
however, is today in the hands of 
those who are returning us to:an 
economy of scarcity. The hundred 
largest war producers are today 
and have since the defense pro- 
gram began been consistently in 
control of over 70% by dollar vol- 
ume of all war contracts. Their 
representatives, some on Govern- 
ment salary, and others at a dol- 
lar a year, sit on the boards which 
determine the allocation of criti- 





peak and 30,000 tons beyond the 
November record. 

In the light of these well-estab- 
lished facts, is it wise for Govern- 
ment to pursue a policy which 
seeks the universal regimentation 
of all labor? Our voluntary sys- 
tem has achieved for America 
goals of production the equal of 
which has never been closely ap- 
proached by any other country in 
the world’s history. Then why 
this persecution of labor? Why 
this campaign of misrepresenta- 
tion? Why this campaign of de- 
ceit? 

Is it designed to destroy the con- 
fidence of the American public in 
the organized labor movement 
when the record which speaks for 
itself proves an almost perfect 
performance? Are certain inter- 
ests in the United States hell-bent 
upon the establishment of a Fas- 
cist system of government in our 
country? If so, why do not they 
speak openly? Why resort to mis- 
chievous propaganda designed to 
undermine if not actually destroy 
the democratic labor movement of 
the United States? The experience 
of the German people and the peo- 
ples of all the occupied countries 
in Europe have proven that be- 
fore Germany overran Europe, 
these same methods were adcpted 
by the Nazi Party and their lead- 
ers. They show also that certain 
German business interests did co- 
operate with Hitler to destroy the 
democratic way of life throughout 
the world by first seeking the 
destruction of the trade union 
movement. 

The leaders of labor organiza- 
tions from such countries as 
France, Belgium, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and the Balkan countries 
who are now living in exile 
frankly admit that the attempts 
which were made and eventually 
succeeded in destroying the trade 
union movement in those coun+, 
tries are now being followed in 
a’ more sinister way here in the 
United States. Business leaders 


in’ Germany and other countries 


| war contracts. 


cal materials, or administer the 
various industry divisions or, in 
uniform and out, distribute the 
Through financial 
controls, interlocking directorates 
and other corporate devices, these 
firms which figure so prominently 
in war production also interpene- 
trate the firms which control dis- 
tribution of civilian goods and 
services, and determine the ef- 
fects of the national stabilization 
program. 

They are the ones who have for 
months been engaged in wrecking 
the economic stabilization pro- 
gram. They have manipulated the 
supply of feed for beef cattle, 
poultry, milk cows. They have 
further centralized control of the 
distribution of meat. 

They have manipulated the milk 
supply and increased the money 
share going to the middlemen. 
They have increased their grip 
on the production and distribution 
of household necéssities in food 
and clothing. They have elim- 
inated thousands of small distrib- 
utors and paved the way towards 
preventing their re-establishment 
by withholding supplies of scarce 
goods. 

They have undermined the sta- 
bilization program by making a 
farce of their own tax program of- 
fered in place of the Treasury’s 
tax plans. They have rigged the 
tax program so that the largest 
part of the apparent excess profits 
taxes is returnable after the war, 
thus making a mockery of heavy 
war taxation. And they have 
thrown up a smokescreen to divert 
our attention by demands for 
heavy sales taxes on top of the 
withholding tax. Now they are 
out to finish the job by tieing 
wages to a misleading index of the 
cost of living. And all the while 
they are using tax-exempt adver- 
tising to sell the American people 
on: the need for returning to an 
feconomy of scarcity. 

They have prevented planning 
not only by abolishing the Na- 





tional Resources Planning Board, ment and the election will have 





common-place talk among those 
frustrated officials of the war 
agencies who want to do an hon- 
est, patriotic job of all-out pro- 
duction. 

Only action at the polls can 
bring home to Congress and the 
Administration in office that the 
average American knows what he 
wants, and means what he says. 
Only action at the polls can stop 
the drift to reaction which is be- 
ing subsidized by those who want 
to convert this country into a 
happy hunting ground for monop- 
oly. This election will see the 
most gigantic out-pouring of 
money by reactionaries in the his- 
tory of our country, and it will 
be subsidized out of war profits. 
Already huge sums are being 
spent by these elements to mis- 
lead many people who are not 
prepared to understand the forces 
at work. 

Large sums, for example, are 
behind the drive to place in your 
hands by direct mail, or in drug 
stores or department stores, false 
and misleading propaganda about 
the Wagner-Murray-Dingell So- 
cial Security Bill. Organized 
groups of all kinds are being un- 
wittingly used to push this cam- 
paign for the drug trust and others 
interested in preventing a fair 
consideration of this legislation on 
its merits. 

A similarly scandalous cam- 
paign of confusion is being con- 
ducted on the issue of votes for 
soldiers. Here the cloak of State’s 
Rights is being used to prevent 
men and women in the armed 
forces from voting in a Federal 
election for Federal candidates on 
a Federally conducted ballot. The 
forces behind this deliberate crea- 
tion of confusion are not active 
for the first time. They are the 
same ones who have consistently 
fought the right of labor to organ- 
ize and bargain collectively and 
have only paid lip service to the 
labor laws of the land while em- 
ploying highpriced legal and pub- 
licity talent to advise them as to 
how they can nullify the law, or 
erase it from the statute books. 

The CIO proposes to work with 
Government and industry and all 
other groups in the community for 
the winning of the war. It never 
has. and never can so. interpret 
that pledge as to mean that it will 
not resist every effort to destroy 
our institutions from within while 
we are fighting to maintain or es- 
tablsh democracy abroad. 


Labor does not beleve that the 
world can exist half slave and half 
free, and there are certain things 
with which labor cannot compro- 
mise. Furthermore, we believe 
| that so long as labor is strong such 
a stand will in no way interfere 
with the successful conduct of the 
war. It is labor, agriculture, small 
business, and progressive industry 
which knows it stands to gain by 
the defeat of Fascism. In many 
countries and on many occasions 
certain elements in monopoly 
business have shown that they 
thought they could live with it. 
But labor has no illusions about 
what Fascism means. 


This is a crucial election. But 
it is not going to be won or lost 
on election day alone. The deci- 
sions about the election, like the 
decisions about full employment, 
are being arrived at daily. Work- 
jers who do not understand the 
connection between full employ- 








| ingly. All the propaganda, all the 
| misleading newspaper stories, all 
| the whispering campaigns, cannot 
defeat the average man in our 
;democracy if all of us stick to- 
‘gether. But first, everybody must 
register, and we should begin a 
'great registration drive imme- 
beers? Also we should see to it 
that all our boys and girls in the 
armed forces are enabled to vote. 
Then we are ready to carry on a 
icampaign to get out the vote in 
| the primaries and general election. 
| Our people have always lost more 
elections for ourselves by not vot- 
ing than by voting against our 
'own best interests. So let’s get 
istarted today getting out the 
| voters to get out the vote. 
eg 


| SEC Issues Report On 1942 


Registrants, Subsidiaries 

The Securities and Exchange 
| Commission made public on Jan: 
19 another in the series of statis- 
j tical reports of the ‘Survey of 
American Listed Corporations.” 
This survey of “Registrants and 
Subsidiaries” is based on data 
contained in registration § state- 
ments and annual reports filed by 
registrants under the Securities 
Exchange Act of 1934 and data 
contained in reports filed an- 
nually under the Securities Act 
of 1933. The tabulation includes 
2,025 corporations and their 11,748 
named subsidiaries and/or affili- 
ates as reported on Dec. 31, 1942, 
or in the last report made by 
registrants prior to that date. 

From the Commission’s 
nouncement we also quote: 

“The survey is primarily in- 
tended for the use of Federal de- 
partments or agencies interested 
in (a) the corporate relationships 
of various companies holding war 
contracts and (b) the names of do- 
mestic corporations and their for- 
eign subsidiaries outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

“The tabulation as set up en- 
ables one quickly to visualize the 
entire organizational set-up of 
which any given subsidiary or 
registrant is a component part. 
Any company in which a regis- 


an- 


as a subsidiary and invariably re- 
ported as such. Companies in 
which the registrant owns 50% or 
less of the voting stock are occa- 
sionally reported in the listing of 
a registrant’s subsidiaries. 

“The 
eorporate relationships is shown 
as reported by registrants. The 
degree of remoteness 
registrant and subsidiary is indi- 
cated by marginal indentation so 


mote from their respective regis- 
trants are equally indented, with 
each subsidiary placed directly 


diately controls it. The percentage 
of control is shown as reported 
by registrants and is generally 
indicated by the registrant for its 
ordinary voting stocks. In some 


change in the status of these 
stocks because voting privileges 
have been added or denied due to 


changes have been reported by 


Whenever a company is controlled 


by two. or more corporations 
jointly such ‘split ownership’ has 





been -indicatéd.” © 





trant owns more than 50% of the 
voting stock is generally regarded. 


information as to the 


between 


that all subsidiaries equally re-' 


under the company which imme- 


instances, this is qualified by a 


dividend interruptions or other 
contingencies and whenever such 


registrants they have been shown. 
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(Continued from first page) 
tract and keeping it. 


preachments. 
Long ago the industrial 
ployer hired a new worker 


upon which each would agree. 
, Was face to face trading. 


fain covered wages, hours and 
conditions. 


face. 

That process was not substan- 
tially different from other con- 
tracts, whether the buyer and 
seller were trading horses or hir- 


need for the Government to inter- 
fere except when a dispute arose 
which the parties could not settle 
together. 

The chief difficulty in labor- 
management relations arises from 
the fact that industry has become 
a mass production business. The 
principal usually can deal with 
employees only through agents. 
Conditions are usually subject to 
changing circumstances, and the 
contract involves the needs and 
emotions of human beings. 

There is a public interest in the 
accomplishment of labor-manage- 
ment agreements. The com- 
munity cannot afford to let the 
coal mines stay closed, or the 
transportation system become 
paralyzed, or any other essential 
services stay idle long enough to 
jeopardize the welfare of the com- 
munity. The modern community 
is so closely knit and interdepen- 
dent that paralysis in one arm 
jeopardizes. the functioning of the 
rest of the body. . 

In peace-time the self-interest 
of the parties is usually sufficient 
to bring about an agreement be- 
fore the argument need cause any 


ing the neighbors intervene—and 
the wise neighbor will choose to 
Jet them settle their argument. 


factory compromise. 


all three participate. 


it is pretty much the same story. 
If the employer and his employee 
meet together to find out and set- 
tle any outstanding differences, 
they usually succeed. But if one 
slams the door in the other’s face 
and forces him to take his com- 
plaints outside for a public airing, 
they are headed for trouble. 
Unfortunately, in the not distant 
past, in too many instances the 
ldoor was slammed and bolted and 
lguards were hired. As a result 
: Government stepped in to 
ihelp guard the privileges of prop- 
lerty against trespass. The style 
Inwas set for Government interfer- 
lence, but the tides refused to obey. 
lUnions increased because the 
workers found they had to band 
itogether to meet their problems. 
The unions gained strength and 
lused the processes of democracy 
ito make the Government change 
isides. The Norris-La Guardia Act 
land the National Labor Relations 
Act simply reversed the previous 
lrole of government and provided 


| 
a 














This rela- 
tionship is dependent upon a free 
forum and fair dealing unham- 
pered by one-man czars, anany- 
mous spokesmen and bureaucratic 


em- 

. by 
direct negotiation, each making 
such offers and conditions as he | 
Wanted, and then making counter | 
proposals until they came to terms | 
It | 


Sometimes the need of the em- 
ployer forced him to bid high. At 


other times the need of the 
worker forced him to offer his 
services at a low price. The bar- 


During the period of 
employment any grievances were 
aired and thrashed out face to 


ing a piece of land. There was no} 


In labor-management relations, | 


| 


| were not intelligent enough to or- 
| ganize 
| management 
'would have to create the organ- 
public intervention. If a man and |jzation to represent the workers 
wife are quarrelling together, they co that decent and harmonious re- 
usually can settle it without hav-|lationships could be created and 
| maintained. 


‘gram of the present Government 
If the man and wife really want to facilitate the democratic organ- 
to live together, they will usually | ization of employees for collective 
settle through a mutually satis-| bargaining purposes was the best 
But if a/and wisest insurance against dic- 
neighbor is butting in every time | tatorship in government. 
either one gets excited, the pros-/|regret that the paternalistic in- 
for bigger and better fights | stincts of the leaders seem to have 
nerease very greatly and usually |in recent months led them into 
j}the mistake of letting the palace 





Government's Place In Post-War | 
Labor-Management Relations 


By ROBERT J. WATT 


a mandate for instead of against | the public interest, valid agree- 
ments must be fulfilled by both 
in 
court or by impartial arbitration. 
And that is just about as far as 


collective bargaining. Today, 
nearly eight years after that law 
became effective, workers are 
sending about 30 cases a day to 
the National Labor’ Relations 
|'Board on bargaining rights. 

The vast majority of American 
trade unionists are concerned be- 
|cause they want the system of free 
enterprise to continue. They want 
to be your partners, not your op- 
ponents. But if management 
wants the Government to be a 
party to every detail of personnel 
relationships, management need 
only continue to follow the course 
of resistance. The end result may 
be to dispossess management of 
the right to manage. 

It is up to you and us to decide. 
Unions, and particularly the new 
unions, can look too often to Gov- 
ernment agencies to be a wet 
nurse, You can play the role of 
resistance until the Government 
has been forced to take over, or 
we can join together and develop 
a program of democratic self- 
|} government for industry in which 
the politicians and the disjointed 
alphabetical agencies will be kept 
out. 

I don’t see how you can hesi- 
tate in choosing your sides in that 
sort of choice unless you think 
that there is a tide running which 
can be used to swamp unions out 
of existence. If any of. you be- 
lieve that, I would ask you to re- 
member that free management 
and free labor are inevitable com- 
| panions. 

Free management cannot exist 
unless there is free labor. Indus- 
try cannot function unless there 
are people to build and run the 
machines and to buy their prod- 
ucts. There must be as much pur- 
chasing power as there is produc- 
tion, and there must be goodwill 
and mutual respect. 


In modern corporation manage- 
|}ment unions are needed by man- 
jagement as much as by workers. 
‘They are the mechanism for con- 
iducting the human relations 
‘within the plant. If the workers 








intelligent 
democracy 


themselves, 
in a 


I have often said that the pro- 


I only 


guards try to manipulate and re- 
strain the full functioning of in- 
dependent trade unions. Being a 
boss may give power and author- 
ity, but it does not necessarily 
impart wisdom: 


Government has a _ legitimate 
function as an impartial agency 
to conduct elections among: em- 
vloyees to determine their choice 
of bargaining unit and agency. 
Government has no right, how- 
ever, to impose personal preju- 
dices through the National Labor 
Relations Board or any other 
agency upon employees to cause 
skilled craftsmen to be sub- 
merged against their will in poly- 
glot units in which they have no 
voice as to the conditions of em- 
ployment. 


Government has a right to say 
that in the public interest an em- 
vloyer must recognize and bargain 
in good faith with legitimate em- 
vloyee organizations. If manage- 
ment denies this right and refrcec 
tn hergain, management is simply 


| number of Government agencies,|too difficult for the players to!ment. It would help us avoid the 


,a painful and contagious ailment 
il assure you. 


that 


| not violate basic standards 


Government has a right to say |h 


,,/ agree upon. 


|health and welfare, and that, in|of our basic freedoms. we find 


parties subject to remedies 


government should go in connec- 
tion with collective bargaining. 

Management—you and _ your 
associates—are the ones who will 
determine whether government 
goes’ any farther. If you accept 
collective bargaining in good 
faith and thereby help employee 
organizations to acquire stability, 
responsibility, and self-discipline, 
you will be helping to lay the 
foundation of industrial democ- 
racy. 


That would be a good hard- 
headed, sensible procedure. But 
we don’t seem to get started. If 
you doubt me, look at the record 
of labor-management production 
committees. Donald Nelson has 
nursed that program with zeal and 
enthusiasm, and yet after two 
years of pleading and exhortation, 
even after the super-duper sales- 
manship of a high-pressure adver- 
tising expert, we find only around 
3,000 committees in existence with 
most of them confined to conduct- 
ing pep talks and showing movies. 
I regret that so many managers 
are so reluctant to face the com- 
petition of ideas. 


In the post-war world you will 
have to face, and need, the com- 
petition of ideas. You will need 
the help of labor-management 
committees to achieve competitive 
efficiency. You will need demo- 
cratic grievance machinery ‘to 
keep workers satisfied at their 
work. You will need collective 
agreements within your industry 
to protect price levels from cut- 
throat competition, and from’ the 
depressing effect of inadequate 
purchasing power. You can get 
these checks only through the 
existence of ‘legitimate, alert and 
intelligent labor unions, which 
represent all those employed ‘in 
your plants and industries, or you 
can get them through government 
directive and supervision. 


If you do it through the govern- 
ment directive, there is grave dan- 
ger in the inherent instability of 
the overloading of the superstruc- 
ture of our political machinery. 
Inevitably, the tendency in such 
a structure is to seek to destroy 
the essentials of the democratic 
system by imposing the sanction 


foundation by more directives to 
compel obedience. Unfortunately, 
the people are led to accept, step 
by step, such encroachment be- 
cause of the fear of the chaos 
which might result if the top- 
heavy structure toppled over. 
Concentration of power, which 
we have a lot of right now, tends 
to make the holder of the power 
more and more fearful of any 
evidence of weakness. By rush- 
ing a new and stronger panacea 
whenever ailments develop afid 
by trying to compel people to 
swallow the mixture, the holders 
of the central power try to hide 
their own weakness. The inevit- 
able consequence of such _ con- 
centration of economic power in 
the hands of men elected for their 
political ability is dangerous. 
The end result may be called by a 
high-falutin, high-sounding name. 
but like the systems we fight 
against it will deny the sarction 
of law and the responsibility of 
the community. 

I met Cy Ching the other day, 
and Cy expressed the opinion that 
the role of government in indus- 
trial relations is dependent uvon 
the intelligence with which labor 
and management overate in their 
relationships together. If they 


ment will. simply be an umpire 





inviting an attack by any one of a 


of force, by trying to bolster its | 


play their part well, the Govern: | 


called upon when the decision is‘ 


that the democratic process in 
many ways is being hog-tied and 
rendered subordinate to the dic- 
tum of a one-man boss. 

Under the present strange legal 
‘requirements a wage agreement 
agreed to by men and manage- 
ment, considered by a tripartite 
| Panel, passed upon and probably 
| changed by the Regional or Na- 
| vetoed by a one-man boss, who 
| makes the rules, changes them if 
‘he wishes, and then acts as both 
judge and jury on a case upon 
| which he did not hear the facts. 
| I express my own opinion, but 
'I sincerely believe that such auto- 
cratic disregard of the democratic 
process is a menace to the stability 
of our democracy. It makes the 
workers feel that force is the only 
way to win their objectives. They 
ask how can we expect to estab- 
lish decent industrial relations 
after the war if the Government 
in one instance smashes the prod- 
uct of orderly collective bargain- 
ing conciliation and mediation and 
refuses modest adjustments, while 
in another instance striking work- 
ers get almost all they demanded? 

Coming events cast their 
shadows before. The effort labor 
and management must make pre- 
sents a challenge. Can we get to- 
gether and agree upon the rules 
which will be needed if we are to 
keep our system of private prop- 
erty, competitive capitalism and 
political democracv? 

I think we can. It simply means 
that we must agree upon self-rule 
to the: maximum through the dele- 
gated representatives of labor and 
management. It means that we 
must build according to the re- 
quirements of each industry and 
each region rather than by the 
rigid dogma of statutory. law. 

Our joint objective should be 
to attain the maximum production 
and distribution at the greatest 
efficiency and economy to assure 
the greatest and widest use of 
goods and services by all potential 





employment of available labor 
and capital. 

We should operate through 
agreement among men, meeting 
practical problems by realistic 
adaptation of practical policies 


rather than through the static 
blindness of risid law and rather 
than through the directive of the 
dictator. 

Together we could serve to ad- 
just the fluctuations of supply and 
demand for goods and services 
and productive equipment so that 
surpluses would not destrov the 
values of any product or deprive 
potential customers of needed 
products or make idle any poten- 
tial producers. 

Such a system of economic 
democracy would provide stabil- 
ity by keeving the relative values 
in reasonable _ relationship. It 
‘would promote the cooperation 
'upon which its day-to-day exist- 
ence depends. 

It would provide for govern- 
ment participation through public 
representatives as a_ partner 
rather than as a policeman. It 
would make the workers share 
the responsibility for the success 
of the enterprise in which they 
are employed instead of compet- 
ing against management for 
power. It would make emplovers 
recognize in employees men whose 
interest in successful operations 
/are parallel to their own. 
| It would conserve the values of 
| property by sustaining the balance 
between the wages of labor and 
ithe prices of goods which will 
'enable workers to consume the 








| This is no idle theorizing. 
of |Even as we fight for the survival 


tional War Labor Board, can be | 


| twin extremes of the anarchy and 


I agree with Cy. Together, we | dictatorship which are the only 
5 a ave got to help decide whether | alternatives which we face if we 
in the public interest em-|government is an umpire or a 
ployer-employee agreements must | boss. 


continue our present fumbling. 

The time for labor and manage- 
ment to start is now. The forces 
of our industrial system are tre- 
mendous. Today we see in the 
/output for war a national produe- 
| tiveness which in peace can either 
‘glut an unbalanced distributive 
|system into utter ruin or under 
isensible’ self-control bring a 
‘healthy and enduring vitality to 
|every element in the community. 
It can be done. It has been 
|proved. The British built a work- 
ing relationship between labor 
fand capital out of the chaos of 
depression and dole, which in the 
thirties brought to Britain an eco- 
nomic democracy which ~ rein- 
forced their political democracy 
so that its fibres withstood the 
fury of the aggressor. 

I am confident we can do better. 
We can pioneer in economics the 
civilization of the masses into @ 
prosperity of full production and 
utilization. Labor and manage- 
ment can create the mechanism of 
an economic compact out of the 
anarchy of ruthless individualism. 
We can make the post-war world 
a place in which equity is the in- 
centive for service. 

I don’t believe that selfishness 
is the sole instinct of man. 
Christian civilization has taught 
us that man is his brother’s 
keeper, that charity is the great- 
est of virtues, that brotherly love 
is one of the two greatest of com- 
mandments. 

As hardheaded common. se 
we can make our economic a 
political institutions survive only 
if they are based on the doctrines 
of Christian civilization and not 
on the quackery that men are just 
jackals or monkeys. 

We cannot go back to ruthless 
individualism after the war if we 
want our institutions to endure. 
We have to mobilize every bit’ of 
intelligence and effort we possess 
if we are going to cove with the 








customers and free and equitable | 





|of political democracv bv divore- 
,ing the machinery of civil gov- 
ernment from economic manage- 


| output of their efforts. 
It would protect the integrity | 


problems of reconversion of indus- 
try, reemployment of service men 
and war workers, and _ utilization 
of economic resources for the 
well-being of the whole com- 
munity. 

I believe in private property, in 
individual freedom under law, in 
competition, in a system of wages 
and profits, in the capacity of man 
for self-government, in majority 
rule with respect for basic minor- 
ity rights. I believe in democracy 
enough not only to fight for it but 
to work for it. 

I believe you hold similar be- ° 
liefs. If I am right, then let us 
grasp what may be our last chance 
to develop mutual respect, con-= 
fidence and understanding. If we 
profit from the consequences of 
the failures of peoples of other 
nations, labor and management 
will strike together with all theif 
skill and resources against our 
enemies either within or without. 





Collective Bargaining 
Seen Delermining 
Future Wage Control 


The extent to which regulation 
of wages by the Government in 
post-war years will be demanded 
or made necessary will depend 
largely on the efficiency of col- 
lective bargaining, George W. 
Tavlor. Vice-Chairman of the War 
Labor Board, said on Jan. 22, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press, 
appearing in the New York “Sun” 
from which we also quote: 


“Tf collective bargaining is de- 


‘veloped as the foundation of post- 


war relations. then governmental 
wage regulation will most likely 
follow the pattern of pre-war 
years, rather than that of the war 
years,” Mr. Tayor said in an ad- 
dress prepared for delivery before 
the Ameries.1 Economic Associa- 


| tion and the American Political 


Science Association in Washing- 


i ton. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICES 


111 Fifth Avenue New York City 


154TH COMMON DIVIDEND and 
AN Extra DIVIDEND 

A regular dividend of Seventy-five Cents 
(75¢) per share and an extra dividend of 
Twenty-five Cents (25¢) per share have 
been declared upon the Common Stock 
and Common Stock B of THe AMERICAN 
Topacco ComPaANy, payable in cash on 
March 1, 1944, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 10, 1944. 
Checks will be mailed. 


EpmMuNb A, Harvey, 7reasurer | 


January 26, 1944 


At a meeting of the Directors held 
January 18, 1944 it was decided to 
recommend to steckholders at the annus 
meeting fixed to be held February 14, 
1944 payment on March 31, 1944 of Final 
Dividend of Six Pence for each One 
Pound of Ordinary Stock free of British 
Income Tax upon the issued Ordinary 
Stock. 


Net profits for the year after deduct- 
ing all charges and expenses for man- 
agement etc. and providing for taxation 
are £3,321,735 as against £3,065,348 for 
the previous year. After paying Final 
Dividend amounting to £593,944 and allo- 
cating the proposed transfer to Em- 
ployees Benevolent Fund of £100,000 the 
carry forward will be £2,505,707. 


Directors have decided to pay on 
March 31, 1944 Interim Dividend of Ten 
Pence for each One Pound of Ordinary 
Stock for the current year on the issued 
Ordinary Stock of the Company free of 
British Income Tax. 


Transfers received up to March 1, 
1944 will be in time to enable transferees 
to receive dividends. 


As regards Bearer Warrants the two 
above dividends will be paid together 
against the deposit of one coupon only 
namely No. 193. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY, Limited 


January 18, 1944 
a ceneemamanmme menses 








Borden's 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
No. 136 


An interim dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable March 1, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 15, 1944. Checks 
will be mailed. 
The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 


‘< . 
"te ce” 











' THE BUCKEYE PIPE LINE 
COMPANY 


26 Broadway 
New York, January 26, 1944. 
A dividend of Twenty (20) Cents per share 
has been declared on the capital stock without 
par value of this Company, payable March 15, 
1944 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business February 18, 1944. : 
J. R. FAST, Secretary. 

















INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


Quarterly dividend No. 102 of one dollar and 
seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share on the 
referred stock, payable March 1, 1944, has 

n declared to stockholders of record at the 
close of business February 5, 1944. 


SANFORD B. WHITE, Secretary. 














The United Corporation 
$3 Cumulative Preference Stock 
The Board of Directors of The 
United Corporation has declared 
a dividend of $1.25 per share, on 
account of arrears, upon the out- 
standing $3 Cumulative Preference 
Stock, payable February 14, 1944, to 
the holders of record at the close of 

business February 2, 1944. 
THOMAS H. STACY, Secretary. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
January 19, 1944. 








LIQUIDATION NOTICE 


The First National Bank located at Butte 
in the State of Nebraska is closing its affairs. 
All creditors of the association are therefore 
hereby notified to present claims for payment. 

ED. S. DONAHUE, President. 

Dated December 2, 1943. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 








Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific Railroad Company 


SEEKS NAMES AND ADDRESSES 
OF BONDHOLDERS. 
Trustees of the Railroad are seeking names 
| of the holders, their addresses and the amount 
of bonds held by them to enable the Interstate 


: See 
| Commerce Commission to submit such plan o 
heir approval and 


| 
| 
| 


| that of the District Court. 
the issues outstanding: 
| CM & St. P. Ry. Co. General Mortgage 
| CMStP. & P. RR Co. 5% bonds of 1975 
| CMStP. & P. RR Co. Convertible Adjustment 


| Milwaukee & Northern RR Co. First Mortgage | 


| Milwaukee & Northern RR Co. Consolidated 
| Mortgage 
| Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary First Mortgage 
Section 77 (c) (5) of the Bankruptcy Act 
| requires any one having information as to the 
| names and addresses of holders of any securities 
| of the Debtor Company to divulge such informa- 
tion to the Trustees. Responses are to be made 
to R. J. Marony, New York Fiscal Representa- 
tive. 52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
New York, January 25, 1944. 
Dividends aggregating Three Dollars 
Seventy-five Cents ($3.75) per share on the 
referred stock of Southern Railway Company 
Core today been declared, payable One Dollar 
and Twenty-five Cents ($1.25) March 15, 1944, 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness February 15, 1944, One Dollar and Twenty- 
five Cents ($1.25) June 15, 1944, to stockholders 
of record May 15, 1944, and One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents ($1.25) September 15, 1944, 
to stockholders of record August 15. 1944. 
Checks in payment of these dividends will 
be mailed to all stockholders of record at their 
addresses as they Re ore = oa og gem Mow 
Company unless otherwise instructed in : 
“6 Cc. E. A. McCARTHY, 
Vice-President and Secretary. 





UNITED GAS CORPORATION 

$7 Preferred Stock Dividend 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
United Gas Corporation held January 26, 1944, 
a dividend of $3.50 per share was declared on 
the $7 Preferred Stock of the Corporation for 
payment March 1, 1944, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business February 11, 


1944, 
E. H. DIXON, 


What Will Stocks Earn 
In 1944—And After War 


The 1944 earnings and dividends 
of 200 leading stocks have been 
estimated by the Value Line staff 
and are now available as well as 
the Value Line Ratings projected 
on the basis of 1944 and 19<6 
2arnings ‘estimates, which graphi- 
cally reveal undervaluation and 
overvaluation in individual stocks 

The Value Line Investment Sur- 
vey is making a special trial offer 
of $5 for the next four weekly 
editions including the 1944 and 
post-war (1956) earnings esti- 
mates; reports and ratings on 200 
leading common stocks; the next 
two Fortnightly Letters; the report 
on the Value Line Supervised Ac- 
count (a model fund managed 
currently and with advance knowl- 
edge to subscribers of all changes 
made for the Account); the next 
Special Situations edition (report- 
ing on 36 unusually attractive 
bonds, preferred stocks, liquidat- 
ing situations): Since this trial 
offer rate is well below the $85 
annual rate, this offer must be 
restricted to those who have not 
had a one-month subscription this 
year. For the next four weekly 
editions of the Value Line Invest- 
ment Survey, write to the Value 
i 347 Madison Ave., New York 
ity. 


Chicago S. E. Subscribes 


To Fourth War Loan 

CHICAGO, ILL.—The Board of 
Governors of the Chicago Stock 
Exchange gave impetus to the 
Fourth War Loan Drive by ap- 
proving the Finance Committee’s 
subscription of $200,000, par 
amount. This subscription brought 
the participation for all accounts 
of the Exchange to a total of $1;- 
349,500 in the four War Bond 
Drives. 


a 
Now Chicago S.E. Members 
CHICAGO, ILL.—John G. La 
Forge, partner of John G. La 
Forge & Co., and William H. Sills, 
President of Sills, Minton & Co., 
Inc., were elected to membership 
in the Chicago Stock Exchange by 
the Board of Governors, it is an- 
nounced. Sills, Minton & Co., Inc., 
is the eighth registered member 
‘corporation of the Exchange. 


Treasurer. 











The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


An Advertising Campaign That Is Showing Profits | 


Leonard J. Fertig & Co. of Fort Wayne, Indiana, has sent this 
| department some ads which have produced excellent results. 
| dealers who have been under the impression that it is necessary 
|to use tombstone announcements if they are to meet present day 
requirements for financial copy might profitably study the following 


| advertisement. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Other 





| 28 pct ageenonarnas Nooa ge This ad is only one of a series which have been constructed » 
-Orgze zatlio > a) - _ > | . “E+ . + : 
aha The following are| around the theme of “Knowing the Facts About Outstanding Com- 


| panies in American Industry.” 


| the same style of layout for each ad in the campaign. 
|three-column by nine and one-half inches, others used two-column ported in the New York “Times” 


} 


| by seven. 


The advertiser wisely has also followed | 


j 


This one was | 











1323 Stockholders Own 
_ Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Company 








Tokheim employee 


trust. 


foresight. 


5 


M** of the stockholders are employees who have been 
thrifty. Others are from every walk in life. Talk to a 
gnd ask hir. about the plant—invariably 
he'll say “It's a Great Place to Work.” Tokheim has an em- 
ployees’ insurance program, also a profit sharing retirement 


Dividends Since 1918 


The management of Tokheim, recognized in business circles 
as outstanding, looks upon disbursements to stockholders as 
MONEY PAID OUT TO COVER COST OF HIRED CAPITAL. 
Capital must be hired from the people or banks and must be 
paid the same as labor. This is sound thinking. 


. In War Production Since August, 1939 


Tokheim did not wait until Pearl Harbor to make plans for 
helping the Allied Nations. Bock in August, 1939, the manage- 
ment went into war production—again demonstrating keen 


Sales offices are maintained in 24 cities. Tokheim’s post- 
‘war program will be aggressive. 








of principal. 


We buy and sell Tokheim Stock. 
share at the present time. Our business is to increase the earn- 
ings of yout money, while paying first attention to safety 
inci, We serve banks, insurance companies, 
trustees of lodges and estates, also hundreds of in- 
dividuals, We shall be pleased to serve you — 
giving facte and figures—after which you 
use your own judgment, 





It sells for $12.50 to £13.00 per 











LEONARD J. FERTIG & Co. 


Grenad Fleer, Berry at Court St. Telephone A-4152 
MEMBERS CHICAGS STOCK EXCHANGE 





























accounts and dry facts. Instead 


story. 


about this excellent service: 
is making its advertising pay. 


In our opinion, this ad presents facts which are interesting and 
it has a human touch. - Notice the absence of balance sheets, income 


Also notice how cleverly the story of the management’s 
policy regarding dividend disbursements is presented. 
agement of Tokheim Recognized in Business Circles as Outstanding, 
Looks Upon Disbursements to Stockholders as MONEY PAID OUT 
TO COVER THE COST OF HIRED CAPITAL.” 
tive way of putting the story across? 

In Italics, and distinguished further by a line above and below 
this portion of the ad, comes the real pulling power and business 
building clincher of the advertisement. 
AS SELL Tokheim stock—and, our business is TO INCREASE THE 
EARNING POWER OF YOUR MONEY. Prestige is created by the 
subtle use of the statement of fact, WE SERVE BANKS. INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES, TRUSTEES OF LODGES AND ESTATES, 
ALSO HUNDREDS OF INDIVIDUALS. ... GIVING FACTS AND 
FIGURES AFTER WHICH YOU USE YOUR OWN JUDGMENT. 

No pressure, no pushing, an implied invitation to find out more 
Is it any wonder this progressive firm 


P.S.—Other dealers who have been conducting sales promotional 
or advertising campaigns are invited to send their. copy. to: this, 
department for analysis and comment. 


“Dividends Since 1918” tell the 
“The Man- 


Isn’t this an effec- 


Notice, WE BUY AS WELL 





- Attractive Situation 

Class A stock of Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois offers an attrac- 
tive situation at current levels 
according to an interesting analy- 
sis prepared by Raymond & Co., 
143 State St., Boston, Mass. Copies 
of this discussion may be ob- 








tained upon request from Ray- 
mond & Co. 





Interesting Situation 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have prepared an inter- 
esting bulletin discussing the at- 
tractions of issues of the Chase 
National Bank. Copies of this 
bulletin may be had from Laird, 
Bissell & Meeds upon request. 





coming due ‘Feb. 1, 1944: 


Pittsburgh 


Corn Exchange Bank 
Employees Reject 
Gi0 Union 


Employees of the Corn 
change Bank Trust Company of 
New York, voted on Jan. 19 by 
768 to 609 to reject the United 
Ofifce and Professional Workers 
of America, affiliate of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 
as a collective bargaining agency. 
Advices to this effect were re- 


of Jan. 20, which went on to say: 

Announcement of the vote was 
made last night at the regional of- 
fice of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, 120 Wall Street, 
which supervised the balloting. 
Participating in the election were 
bank tellers and clerks from the 
bank’s main offices and its 75 
branches. It was the largest elec- 
tion of bank employees yet con- 
ducted by the NLRB, under the 
direction of Charles T. Douds, 
regional director. 

The total number eligible to 
vote was 1,492: Twenty-seven 


ballots were challenged and five 


were voided. 

The United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers was the only or- 
ganization on the ballot, with the 
employees called upon to vote for 
it or “no union.” 

In a statement last night Lewis 
Merrill, President of the United 
Office and Professional Workers; 
declared that “although the union 
lost the Corn Exchange election 
the 609 union votes are evidence 
of bank employees’ need for sal~ 
ary increases and their just desire 
for a union.” 

Mr. Merrill said the union “will 
continue to fight for a national 
salary policy that will enable 
white collar workers to perform 
their jobs with the measure of 
efficiency and morale required by 
our nation’s victory efforts.” 


Increases in Salary to Employees 
of J. S. Bache & Co. 

Under date of Jan. 8, Washing- 
ton advices to the New York 
“Times” had the following to say 
regarding increases by the WLB 
to employees of J. S. Bache & Co.: 

The War Labor Board today di- 
rected J..S. Bache & Co., New 
York stock brokers, to increase 
their minimum salary rate from 
$17 to $20 a week and ordered re- 
troactive pay of $1.50 a week 
from Oct. 20, 1942. 

An increase of 15% above the 
minimum of $20 a week and 
above’ any increases necessary to 
bring salaries of certain em- 
ployees up to their levels of Jan. 
1, 1940, when salaries were cut, 
also was ordered by the Board. 


FIC Banks Place. Debs. 


An offering of debentures for 
the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks was made Jan. 13 by Chas, 
R. Dunn, New York, fiscal agent 
for the banks. The financing con- 
sisted of $15,580,000 0.90% Con- 
solidated debentures dated Feb. 1; 
1944, and due Nov. 1, 1944, and 
$15,125,000 0.75% Consolidated de< 
bentures dated Feb. 1, 1944, and 
maturing July 1, 1944. Both issues 
were placed at par. Proceeds of 
both issues-will be used to retire 
a like amount of debentures be- 


As of Feb. 1, 1944, the total 
amount of debentures outstanding 
will be $315,335,000.. ="... , 

The current situation in Pit 
burgh Railways System, particu- 
larly certain of the underlying 
bonds, offers attractive possibili- 
ties for appreciation, according te 
a study prepared by T. J. Feible- 
man & Co., 41 Broad St., New 
York City. Copies of this inter- 
esting study, which is available 
dealers only, may be had upo 
raenen from T. J. Feibleman é 
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Municipal News & Notes 


. A decision of vast importance 
to holders of tax anticipation 
warrants has just been issued by 
the Illinois Supreme Court, the 
burden of which is that creditors 
have no recourse to regain their 
investment in the event that in- 
sufficient taxes are collected to 
pay the warrants. The court held | 
that the State legislature cannot 
constitutionally pass an act to au- 
thorize payment of such obliga- 
tions out of revenue other than 
the levy against which the war- 
rants are drawn. In reporting the 
decision, the Chicago “Journal of 
Commerce” of Jan. 22, commented 
further as follows: 


The ruling came in the af- 
firmation of a Cook County cir- 
cuit court order enjoining the 
Chicago Board of Education and 
the City of Chicago from issu- 
ing bonds to pay a judgment to 
Frank J. Lewis, president of the 
F. J. Lewis Manufacturing 
cempany and former deputy 
chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago, who 
sought recovery on $70,000 
worth of 1929 tax anticipation 
warrants be had purchased. 


Paid Serially 


The taxes collected to pay the 

1929 warrants were not enough 
to redeem the full issue. Follow- 
ing the Board of Education cus- 
tom, the warrants had been paid 
as taxes were collected, serially, 
starting with the earliest num- 
bers, but approximately $7,000,000 
of warrants, with interest, were 
not paid. 
. A number of suits were started, 
claiming that the tax money 
should have been distributed pro 
rata to the warrant holders in- 
stead of by number, and various 
judgments were entered to col- 
lect the amount of the unpaid 
obligations. 

The Illinois legislature then 
passed a statute to allow a bond 


issue to be floated to pay these | 


judgments. After further litiga- 
tion, including a taxpayer’s suit 
to prevent payment of the judg- 
ments, the present decision re- 
sulted. 

The supreme court opinion 
said in part: “It must be taken 
as the established law of this 
state that a statute which un- 
dertakes to authorize the pay- 
‘ment of tax anticipation war- 
rants out of revenue other than 
the levy against which they are 
drawn transcends constitutional 
provisions. 


“Mr. Lewis advances various 
contentions by which he seeks to 
avoid the application of the fore- 
going principle to his judgment. 
He calls attention to the fact that 
in obtaining his judgment he did 
‘not declare upon the warrants but 
‘limited his right to recovery to an 
amount he should have received 
from the tax money collected on 


| the 1929 levy had it been paid pro 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


} 
' 
| 
t 
t 
i 


| 
| 
| 


H 


rata on all warrants issued against 
-the fund. The difference in the 
‘character of the action does not 
ain itself obviate the application 


| of the rule.” 


_« Mr. Lewis contended also that 
to bar him the right of recovery 
‘on his judgment was to violate 
his rights under the due process 


| clause of the state and federal 


/eonstitutions. 

The supreme court said, how- 
ever: “He purchased the antici- 
pation warrants charged with 

_ the knowledge that they did not 
‘ereate a liability against the 
‘school district issuing them. 
“They were in legal effect, as- 
’-signments of sufficient amounts 
‘of tax money to pay the prin- 
-cipal and interest. After deliv- 
ery there was no liability upon 
‘the municipality issuing them, 
either absolute or contigent, 
to pay if the taxes levied 

‘proved to be insufficient. 
' “It is not a denial of due pro- 


e 
- 
he 


) -cess to hold that the loss that 


i 
9 
4 


‘arises out of such warrants can- 
not be imposed upon the muni- 
cipality issuing them.” 


| 


Possible Opinions In | 
Port Authority Case Outlined 


It is generally believed that the | 
United States Tax Court will 
shortly issue a decision in the} 
case involving the Federal income | 
tax liability of holders of bonds | 
the Port of New York Authority. | 
In this connection, the municipal | 
bond firm of Lyons & Shafto, Inc., | 
New York City and Boston, has | 
prepared an interesting discussion | 
of the possible opinions that the | 
court may issue. “We make no 
attempt to predict the outcome of 
this litigation”, the bond house 
declares, in citing the various | 
forms which the decision might | 
take “regardless of its own or| 


others’ belief as to the likelihood | 


'or propriety of one form as oOp- 
posed to another.” 


'Edmonton, Alberta, Plans 
|Partial Debt Refunding 


Possibility that Edmonton, Alta., 
may refund $1,700,000 of its out- 
‘standing debt is indicated in a 
| proposed list of charter amend- 
-ments which City Council will 
| present to the Alberta legislature. 
| Mayor Fry and other city officials 
‘are reported to have recently 
|conferred with financial interests 
'in Toronto and Ottawa on refund- 
|ing the municipal debt of approxi- 
‘mately $22,400,000. The Mayor, 
|according to Canadian press ac- 
‘counts declared that the discus- 
| sions were “moderately success- 
| ful,” but that any refunding would 
have to be done piecemeal, “a lit- 
‘tle at a time.” 
| Among a proposed list of char- 
‘ter amendments is one which 
‘would ask the legislature’ to 
“validate certain by-laws in con- 
nection with the borrowing of 
'$1.7 millions for the purposes of 


| buying in certain outstanding de- |: 


bentures and issue other deben- 

‘tures at lower interest rates.” 

Apparently this is the first 

“piecemeal” step. The mayor re- 

| fused to discuss any details of the 
refunding, saying negotiations still 

| were under way and details pub- 
lished might damage them. 

The city commissioner said, 
“The average interest rate on 
present outstanding debentures 
is 4.9%. It is expected the av- 
erage interest rate on refunding 
debentures will be substan- 
tially less.” 

“In order to carry out the pro- 
| posed arrangement it is necessary 
| to obtain certain charter amend- 
iments. The general powers of the 
| charter with regard to borrowings 
| provide only two methods of re- 
|payment of debentures — equal 
/annual payments of principal and 
|interest during the period deben- 
(tures run, and payment at the 
end of the interest period. 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the _ following 
weekly firm changes: 

Transfer of the Exchange mem- 
bership of the late Charles Tifft 
to Harold A. Longwell will be 
considered on Feb. 3. Mr. Long- 
well will continue as a partner 
of J. W. Sparks & Co. 

Howard E. St. John will retire 
from partnership in Collin Norton 
& Co., New York and Toledo, on 
Jan. 31. 

Dudley M. Irwin, Jr. retired 
from partnership in Doolittle, 
Schoellkopf & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
on Jan. 1. 


a 
Attractive Situation 
The cumulative 5% preferred 
stock of Eversharp, Inc., appears 
to have the major essentials of 
an attractive situation, both from 
the standpoint of yield and price 
appreciation, according to a mem- 
orandum issued by White & Co., 
Mississippi Valley Trust Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. Copies of this in- 
teresting memorandum are avail- 





able. to dealers, on request from 
White & Co. 





Wire Bids on 
VIRGINIA—WEST VIRGINIA 
NORTH and SOUTH 
CAROLINA 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


F. W. 


CRAIGIE&CO. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Bell System Teletype: RH 83 & 84 
Telephone 3-9137 

















(Continued from page 398) 


that they could have made as 
much as or more profit in the 
purchase of municipals last Sep- 
tember. Conversations with banks 
in Ohio indicate that, at least at 
this stage of the drive, there has 
not been so much inquiry from 
dealers for loans to purchase 
Governments. 


“Too High Priced—Or Too High 
Grade?” 


As in the past, comments are 
occasionally heard from investors 
that “Sure the bond is good, but 
the price is too high.” It would 
be advisable for the investor in 
such a case to ask himself 
whether he really wants to buy 
bonds only of high quality. 
If he wants bonds of such qual- 
ity, as most assuredly he should 
these days, and is yet unwilling 
to pay the price necessary to get 
them, he is perhaps unaware of 
the very slight differential that 
exists today between the return 
on high grade bonds and the re- 
turn on bonds of lower quality. 

For example, a bond due in 

1950 may seem “too high” at a 
yield of 1.00% to ah investor 
who would buy a 1949 matur- 
ity at a 1.20 or 1.25% yield. 
Such an investor (and there are 
many such) should ask himself 
whether he is not actually sac- 
rificing more in quality than 
he gets in the additional return 
of only .20% or .25%. Such a 
difference in yield seems little 
enough to pay for quality. The 
question is “Does the buyer 
really want high quality, or is 
his preference more for even a 
little more yield?” 

The practice of comparing the 
yields on municipals with the re- 
turn after taxes on Governments 
like everything else, has its bad 
points as well as its good points. 
Oftentimes this practice results in 
the refusal to buy municipals that 
yield less than Governments of 
like maturity yield after taxes— 
as it should in some cases. How- 
ever, it also results too often in 
a consideration of this compara- 
tive yield, more than in a consid- 
eration of the inherent quality of 
the municipal bond being offered. 
All municipal bonds, not even all 
Ohio municipals, are not of as 
high quality as are U. S. Govern- 
ment securities, but too often the 
investor will turn down a high 
grade municipal with the remark, 
“I can get as good a yield, or bet- 
ter, after taxes from Governments 
of the same maturity,” and in the 
next moment buy a municipal 
bond of lower quality because it 
is offered at a yield somewhat 
better than the tax-free compara- 
tive yield on Governments, even 
though such municipal bond may 
yield only .20% or .25% more 
than does a really high grade 
credit. | 


Attractive Situations 

The current situations in Brook- 
lyn, Ohio, 3-5% bonds of 1966, 
Consumers Public Power District 
and South Euclid, Ohio, 2-5% 
bonds of 1968 offer interesting 
possibilities according to circulars 
issued by Kline, Lynch & Co., Inc., 





had from the firm upon request. 
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| 
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Tomorrow's Markets 
Walter Whyte : 


Savs | 
(Continued from page 399) 


forecasters say about the 
same thing. 
| 
Whether the market will 
be way up by next Spring or'| 
Summer is something I can’t| 
say. I have all I can do try- 
ing to figure prices a week 
ahead without getting cross- 
eyed glimpsing into the dis- 
tant future. Besides neither 
[I nor anyone else I know 
knows what political or eco- 
nomic changes will occur in 
the next three months or so. 
For example, anybody who is 
even faintly familiar with the 
budget knows, and knew, 
that the tax bill was wholly 
inadequate. Of course, to ex- 
pect an election year Con- 
gress to pass an unwelcome 
tax bill is too much to ask of 
it. But even our most naive 
observers realize that another 
tax bill will have to come out 
of the hopper. What such a 
measure will do to the mar- 
ket is still a guess. So, any- 
body who tries to say what 
the next three or four months 





Ohio Brevities 


(Continued from page 398) 
connected with War Bond drives 
since their inception, has been 
appointed a member of the War 
Bond committee for 1944 of the 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation, William P. Brown of 
New Orleans, Associated Pres- 
ident, announced. 





Cole is now serving as co- 
chairman in the Fourth War 
Loan drive in the city of Euclid, 
a Cleveland suburb where he 
lives, for the fourth time. 

Cole was national committee- 
man of the NSTA in 1940 and 
was President of the Cleveland 
Security Traders Association in 
1939. He is a partner in the firm 
of Ledogar-Horner & Co. 

ae bd HS 


American Marketing Associa- 
tion has chosen Howard Whipple 
Green, Cleveland statistician, as 
President. He succeeds D. Albert 
Hairing of the University of In- 
diana. Green becomes the second 
member of the northeastern Ohio 
chapter to head the group, Dr. 
R. G. Cowan of Republic Steel 
Corp. having been President at 


one time. 
qs 


Peter Ball, President of Ball, 
Coons & Co., has been elected 
to a three-year term as a mem- 
ber of the board of governors 
of the National Association of 


Securities Dealers, Inc. He had 
been Chairman of the Ohio- 
Kentucky committee for three 
years. 

% a ms 

Cleveland houses taking part 
and their participations in the 
successful $45,000,000 offering of 
first mortgage bonds and $10,000,- 
000 sinking fund debentures of 
Florida Power & Light Co. im 
eluded: 

' Hayden, Miller & Co., $248,000 
bonds and $55,000 in debentures 
while Fahey, Clark & Co., Merrill, 
Turben & Co., and Ohio Co: each 
»had $161,000 bonds and $40,000 
debentures. 

% oo % 

Paul J. Eakin, a partner in 
Hornblower & Weeks and in the 
investment business since 1929, 
discussed participation of the 
savings and loan business in the 
present War Loan drive before 





the monthly meeting of the Cuya- 


Carew- Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio.|hoga County Savings & Loan 





Copies of these circulars may be | League, just prior to the opening 


of the campaign. 


has in store for the market is 
simply guessing. 


s x: 


Technically, the market is 
still in the midst of offerings. 
True, it hasn’t shown any 
mad desire to “up” its bids. 
But, by the some token, 
neither have offerings come 
down to hit bids. Maybe by 
the time this reaches your 
eyes the stalemate will be 
broken. So far, it shows lit- 
tle except a firm under- 
structure. 

ai ae 

That being the opinion of 
this column, I suggest not 
only holding on to the stocks 
you have but adding to them 
while conditions are still in a 
state of flux. My current 
recommendations are: 

Buy Armstrong Cork 37-38 
with a stop at 35. Buy Borg- 
Warner 35-36 with a stop at 
33. Buy Kroger Grocery 
31-32 with a stop at 30. Buy 
National Gypsum between 9 
and 942 with a stop at 8. Buy 
— 37-38 with a stop 
a ; 


ae 


* * a 


When any of these will 
start moving is something 
they themselves will deter- 
mine. But if they don’t show 
anything within the next 10 
days we'll take another look 
at them. In addition to the 
above list you still have Cur- 
tiss-Wright “A,” Lockheed, 
American Steel Foundry and 
Western Union. Their action 
is neither better nor worse 
since the previous week, so I 
continue to recommend re- 
tention within the limits set 
for them in last week’s col- 


umn. 
a 


x oe 


More next Thursday. 
—wWalter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only. ] 
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Government's Place In Post-War 
Labor-Management Relations 


By H. W. PRENTIS, Jr. 


(Continued from first page) — 
corporation these days is quite 
accustomed to have the cannon of 
competitors volleying in front of 
him, the guns of government bu- 
reaucrats firing on him from the 
left, stockholders’ artillery enfi- 
lading his right, occasional pot- 
shots from dissatisfied customers 
in his rear, plus a steady rain of 
demagogic poison gas bombs from 
the air. The very ground that he 
treads is mined with political prop- | 
aganda. Hence it is not too bad 
to venture for an hour or two 
into the relative quiet of a fact-| 
seeking organization like this, 
particularly when I can enjoy the 
company of two such able think- | 
ers as the gentlemen with whom | 
I am teamed up tonight, who, IL 
know—no matter how our views | 
may differ—are sincerely seeking | 
the formula for a brighter, better | 
America in the postwar years. 

Government’s place in postwar | 


; management 


relations involve 
problems that go deep into the 
vitals of constitutional self-gov- 
ernment: The right to work freely 
at a lawful vocation of a man’s 
own choosing; the control of labor 


supply—and hence the volume of | 


production and the scale of living 
—by the srt of invisible govern- 
ment that the closed shop makes 
possible; the tremendous power of 
labor pressure blocs on govern- 
ment administrative bodies; the 
protection of minority and indi- 
vidual rights in labor disputes; 
the financial impact of horizontal 
class groups on our political elec- 


' tions; the dilution of the power of 


management to control and direct 
private business efficiently—these 
are some of the portentous issues 
that impend in the crucial years 
ahead. If the rules are not set by 
government so that these prob- 
lems will have to be worked out 
essentially by private organiza- 


| employees should be absolutely | come before them with only one | 
prohibited. thing in view, namely, the inter-' 
| In revising the rules, the em-| ests of the whole citizenry of the| 
ployer’s right to freedom of | Republic. 

|speech in labor disputes should Men are not appointed to the 
| be clearly defined. Cognizance|Supreme Court of the United | 
| Should also be taken of the fact|States because they represent | 
| that collective bargaining be-|one group of the population or | 
| tween employers and employeesjanother. They are selected for | 
|should never be used to compel} their intellectual and legal at-_| 
|either party to surrender basic |tainments and their reputation as 





does that phrase “economic dem- 
ocracy” that we bandy about so 
freely, mean? If economic democ- 


iracy signifies that monopolistic 


practices must be prevented so 
that any rising young business 
man can have his chance, or if it 
means collective negotiation in 
behalf of a group controlled by 
the majority of that group, I can 
understand the phrase clearly. 


principles, or to permit them to 
establish collusive agreements be- 
| tween themselves to the disadvan- 


| good citizens. These, in my opin- | However, to many people, eco- 
|ion, are the only qualifications nomic democracy seems to imply 
| that should apply to appointments| more than either of these con 


/on what might be termed the) 
High Court of Labor-Management | 
provide for the distribution of! Relations. This body, whatever | 
| audited financial reports to mem- | its name, will have more to do} 
| bers, the regular election of | with the preservation of our free 
union officers at reasonable inter- institutions in the critical years 
vals by secret ballot, the prohibi-| ahead than any other govern- 
tion of political contributions and | mental commission that I know 
the elimination of those sweeping | of. For there is no gainsaying the 
immunities from the anti-trust | fact that we are in the throes of 
and anti-racketeeering acts which, | revolutionary changes in respect 
according to the Supreme Court,| to our basic concepts of economic 
the unions now enjoy. In the| organization. And if these rela- 
public interest, all of these legal| tionships are not solved in ac- 
restrictions have long been ap-|cordance. with the over-riding 
plied to business. In the public principle of our peculiar form of 
interest, they must now be ap-| popular self-government, namely, 
plied to organized labor also. | the protection of the individual 

In setting its rules, the govern-|and of minorities from the un- 
ment should proceed, it seems to/| bridled will of the current ma- 
me, on the principle that the fix- | jority, the ultimate collapse of our 


tage of the public. To insure 
responsibility, legislation should 








labor-management reciations, ac- | tion effort—even though at great 


cording to my way of thinking, | travail—the end of American 


is three-fold: First, it should fix | ‘reedom is not many decades dis- 
the rules: second, it should ad-| tant; and management, labor and 
minister them efficiently; third,| the people at large will all find 
it should function as an umpire,| themselves crucified once more 
not as a czar. en the cross of dictatorship and 
The exigencies of the present | tyranny. 
crisis have justified—in the minds| [n pioneering new ground, pop- 
of some government administra- ylar -self-government has always 
tors—the adoption of opportunis-| pursued ‘the trial and _ error 
tic methods in smoothing over | method. So in modifying the Na- 
labor difficulties in the interests/ tional Labor Relations Act, the 


of full war production. However, | Norris-LaGuardia Act, the Sher- 


the time has come when govern- | 


ment, labor and management 
must see to it that a sound, per- 
manent program adapted to times 
of peace is established. The legal 
basis for that program should be 
set up as soon as it is feasible to 
do so by congressional action. 
In setting the postwar rules, 
government should keep in mind 
that organized labor in the United 
States has now come of age. It is 
no longer an “infant industry.” In 
the past decade it has passed 
through a lusty period of adoles- 
eence and must now assume the 
full obligations of manhood. The 
arguments formerly used to jus- 
tify legislation and judicial deci- 
sions granting special privileges 
to labor—because it was the un- 
der dog—no longer hold water. 
In every field of human relations, 
injustice and chaos inevitably re- 
sult when individuals are placed 
in position to exercise power 
without the assumption of com- 
mensurate responsibility. If a man 


desires to be a brigadier general | 
with the honor and authority | 


inherent in that position, he must 
assume responsibility for his bri- 


gade, or the army could not tol-| 
If an individual wants | 


erate him. 
to be an officer of a corporation, 
he must perforce take on his 
shoulders the legal, social and 
moral responsibility which statu- 
tory law and ethical tradition im- 
pose upon him. He cannot escape 
such obligations and it is well 
that he should not. Power is a 
heady drink. Our forefathers 
knew it, for as Pitt said: “Where 
law ends, tyranny begins.” So set- 
ting the rules for postwar labor- 
management relations boils down 
to this: Existing statutes must be 
modified so as to require the as- 
sumption by organized labor of a 
degree of responsibility for its 
actions commensurate with the 
enormous power which it now 
€xercises by governmental sanc- 
tion and edict. 


In the past, while the issues 
involved in most labor disputes 
have been important, nevertheless 
they have been chiefly concerned 
with matters of more or less tran- 
sitory character: The determina- 
tion of collective bargaining units, 
the recognition of unions, wage 
scales, working conditions, etc. 
Wone of these questions strikes 
at the roots of the Republic. Now | 
the situation has changed. Labor- | 


man Act and other laws affecting 
labor-management relations, such 
as the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
we shall not be proceeding in 
other than _ strictly American 
fashion. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission Act has been amend- 
ed twenty-five times; the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Act, twice; the 
Tennessee Valley Authoritv Act, 
twice; the Federal Alcohol Act, 
twice; the Motor Carriers Act, 
once. Of course, no changes 
should even be considered which 
would affect the fundamental 
right of any working man to 
freely seek the benefits of collec- 
tive negotiation when and as he 
desires to do so. But the public 
interest and the interest of the 
75% of the workers of the coun- 
try, who are not union members, 
are of equal concern. 

Existing labor - management 
legislation should, therefore, be 
amended with the following, basic 
principles in mind: Recognition 








that monopoly and monopolistic 
practices in the field of labor are 
as harmful to the public interest 
| as similar practices are in either 
' manufacture or distribution; rec- 
ognition that employees have a 
right to represent themselves in 
dealing directly with their em- 
ployers, if they so desire, and that 
/when they wish to have others 
| represent them, they are entitled 
|to choose such representatives 
| without coercion of any kind; 
| recognition that employees have 
an equal right to join or not to 
| join a labor organization; recog- 
| “ition that while employees have 
| the right to quit work, either in- 
|dividually or collectively, they 
| have no right to prevent others 
| from working or any right to in- 
timidate customers or their em- 
vloyers. In the interest of em- 
|phoyees, no strike should be 
| permitted which has not been 
approved by a secret ballot by 
those directly involved. Minority 
rights might well be protected 
in such cases by separating all 
employees into two groups—those 
with five years’ service or more; 
and those with less than five 
vears’ service—and requiring ma- 
jority approval by both groups 
_ before any strike could be called. 
In the interests of the public, lim- 
,itations might properly be placed 
/on the right to strike of employ- 
ees engaged in essential public 
services. Strikes of government 





undesirable during peace-time in 
all instances. 
would destroy the 
workmen, undermine the use of 
wages as an incentive for accom- 
vlishment and make it exceed- 
ingly difficult for employees to 
sdvance on the basis of their 
demonstrated individual ability. 
In other words, the purpose of all 
legislation to control wages and 
hours should be secial and not 
economic and should be strictly 
confined to the worthy social ob- 
jectives of preventing exploitation 
and protecting a decent standard 
of living. Finally, ail legislation 
should be avoided which would 
inhibit the authority of manage- 
ment ultimately to determine 
what and how much will be pro- 
duced, where and how it will be 
nroduced and how it will be sold. 
This last point is of paramount 
importance. for if government de- 





stroys the right of an employer to 
supervise and develop the general 
efficiency of the plant that is his 
property or that of his stockhold- 
ers, the industrial progress of 
America will be crippled, the 
establishment of new enterprises 
will be discouraged, and the ex- 
pansion of existing businesses 
gravely handicapped. 

Mr. Watt spoke publicly on 
Jan. 13 of the grave disadvantage 
of “duplication, scattered author- 
ity, uncertainties and unbelieva- 
ble details” in handling wage 
disputes. So it seems obvious that 
Congress should provide for the 
concentration of authority and re- 
sponsibility for handling all post- 
war labor-management problems 
in one governmental body. In my 
opinion, whatever board is set up, 
it should be an independent com- 
mission—like the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission — reporting 
directly to Congress. Under its 
jurisdiction should come every- 
thing pertaining to labor-manage- 
ment relations, including the 
functions now being performed by 
the National War Labor Board, 
the National Labor’ Relations 
Board, the Conciliation Section 
of the Department of Labor, the 
administration of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, the Walsh-Healey 
Act, etc. 

Personally, I should prefer this 
board to be a relatively small 
body in which no factor but the 
public interest would be officially 
represented. This does not mean 
‘that its members should not be 
men of experience in the fields of 
labor, industry, governmental ad- 
ministration, etc., but they should, 
in my judgment, not be consid- 
ered as representatives of any 
particular segment of the popula- 
tion, but should be anvpointed 
solely on the basis of ability and 
patriotism, with the understand- 


ing of maximum wages by law is/ free institutions will follow just 
|as surely as the sun rises in the 


Such procedure | east and sets in the west, and we 
initiative of | shall have fought this war against 
|tyranny in vain. 


| tively, the High Court of Labor- 


Obviously, to function effec- 


Management Realtions will have 
to decentralize its activities by 





district and _ regional bodies 
clothed with appropriate respon- 
sibility and power. Moreover, and 
I. know I here tread on dangerous 
ground, the states, I think, should 
be encouraged to take their due 
share of the burden irt this field. 
Certainly purely local difficulties 
should be solved without the in- 
tervention of Federal authority. 
And being, as I am, a firm be- 
liever that local responsibility for 
local affairs, closely tied in with 
local taxing power, is indispensa- 
ble to the preservation of the 
American Republic, I hope that 
there may gradually be some re- 
versal of the Supreme Court’s 


commerce clause to the point 
where virtually every labor dis- 
pute comes under the jurisdiction 
of the Federal Government. Pny- 
sical administration can be han- 
dled by effective regional organ- 
ization, but no organization, how- 
ever widespread, can solve the 
basic problem that is here in- 
volved, namely, making the indi- 
vidual citizen at the local level 
feel his civic responsibility. As 
Theodore Roosevelt pointed out 
years ago: No man can be a good 
citizen of the nation unless he is 
first a good citizen of some com- 
munity. And no man can become 
a good citizen of any state, county, 
town or city, unless he is forced 
by local circumstances—through 
personal action, or merely as a 
part of that inchoate thing we 
call public opinion—to helo solve 
the political, economic and social 
problems of his own community. 
When the local citizen is allowed 
to feel that no matter what he 
does, some remote Federal bureau 
will take all his troubles off his 
hands, the foundations of the 
Republic are in serious danger. 
In respect to the third point 
that I mentioned at the outset; 
namely, that government should 
funcion in the field of labor- 
management relations as an um- 
pire and not as a czar, I believe 
that farseeing leaders on both 
sides will find common ground 
on which to stand. Certainly I 
can subscribe to the statement of 
Mr. Watt at a meeting here in 
New York in September 1942 that 
“there is a considerable drift 
toward a strong man rule—which 
will gather momentum unless em- 
ployers and workers together 
prove very definitely to the 
American people that they are 





capable of operating a real prac- 


action in stretching the interstate |, 











ing that their function was to|tical economic democracy.” 
consider the vital problems that This raises the question: What 


cepts involves. 

If economic democracy, in ad-~ 
dition to collective negotiation 
and freedom of opprtunity, means 
that industry shuld be so organ- 
ized as to provide opportunity 
for budding ability wherever it 
may be found; that every worker 
should be fully trained in the 
technique of his job; that con- 
stant effort should be made to 
disclose and explain the economic 
problems of a business to its 
workers; that suggestions for its 
betterment from every employee 
of high or low degree should be 
encouraged; that men in super- 
visory positions from the hum- 
blest assistant foreman to the 
highest executive should be 
trained to lead rather than to 
drive; that every employee should 
be treated with dignity and con- 
sideration; that constant effort 
should be directed to improve all 
those conditions of employment 
that make for comfort, safety, 
happiness and peace of mind— 
then I can also understand what 
the phrase “economic democracy” 
means and can subscribe whole- 
heartedly to the vital importance 
of bringing such practices into 
being in American business wher- 
ever they do not already exist. 


On the other hand, if by eco- 
nomic democracy is meant an at-~ 
tempt to manage industry by a 
stort of soviet system of workers’ 
participating directly in all phases 
of day by day executive manage- 
ment, then I can see such a moun- 
tain of practical difficulties and 
obstacles ahead as to obstruct, or 
even destroy, the present tremen- 
dous effectiveness of our Amer- 


ican industrial organization—that 


organization which has wrought 
such miracles of production in 
peace’ and war, and which has 


lifted our scale of living to such 


unprecedented levels. 

In an address by a sincere 
academic analyst of economic 
problems not long ago the asser- 
tion was made that the conflicting 
interests of employers and work- 
ers in industry could not be inte- 
grated except through “a joint 
undertaking to discover what the 
optimum distribution of the prod- 
uct of the enterprise should be.” 
The writer went on to say: “This 
integrated interest requires noth- 
ing less than that all who are con- 
cerned in industry shall make no 
prior or arbitrary assumptions as 
to what wages or profits must be; 
that they shall make only one as- 
sumption, namely, that the func- 
tions of industry as a public serv- 
ice must be carried-on.”’ All that 
is admirable in intent. I agree 
with the objective sought, but 
from a_ practical view-point, 
would the proposal for ‘a joint 
undertaking to discover what the 
optimum distribution of the prod- 
uct should be,’ work? As the 
manager of a business, try to 
build a budget on that basis. Sit 
down with me with a committee 
representing our present 18,000 
employees. Start with “no prior 
or arbitrary assumption as to 
what wages and profits must be.” 
Tell the committee that in build- 
ing our budget we shall make 
only one assumption, namely, 
“that the functions of industry as 


‘a public service must be carried 


on.” What would happen? We 
would be greeted with blank 
stares and silence. 

In other words, it is easy to 
postulate ideal procedure but, 
unfortunately, human nature in 
the mass does not always work 


‘that way. Here and there you will 


find a workman who is genuinely 
concerned with the economics of 
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twenty are not interested in bud- 
gets, cost accounting, the prob- 
lems of pricing, or the intricacies 
of corporate finance—any more 
than I, as a business executive, 
am interested in Sanskrit or the 
life cycle of the fruit fly! The 
average worker expects fair 
Wages, satisfactory working con- 
ditions, decent and_ respectful 
treatment from his supervisor, but 
he does not want to be bothered 
with the grave and detailed re- 
Sponsibilities of management. As 
a matter of fact, he finds great 
comfort—like the rest of us frail 
human beings — in leaning on 
somebody else’s shoulder in whom 
he has confidence. He, too, likes 
to follow intelligent leadership. 
Good management consists in se- 
lecting and training capable indi- 
viduals at all levels so that there 
will be management from the bot- 
tom up, not merely from the top 
down. Sound collective negotia- 
tion and fair-minded, intelligent 
labor union leadership can con- 
tribute much to that objective. 
But no matter how much assis- 
tance is sought and secured from 
the employees of any business, 
there is no substitute for the dy- 
namic visions and catalytic power 
of forceful management. 

We can distribute wealth by 
political action, but not genius 
and character and _ leadership. 





The uncommon few who possess | 


such characteristics in an out- 
standing degree are the great 
benefactors of civilization. It was 
Washington who held the strug- 
gling colonies together in their 
fight for liberty—not a junta of 
the rank and file. It was Mc- 
Cormick who built the first suc- 
cessful reaper—not a group of 
farmers in Rockbridge County, 
Virginia. It was Bell who in- 
vented the telephone—not some 
manufacturers’ association. It was 
Marconi who discovered wireless 
telegraphy—not a labor union. It 
was Lincoln who drafted the 
Gettysburg Address—not a gov- 
ernment commission. So what- 
ever government may do, what- 
ever labor may do, whatever 
management may do in its search 
for economic democracy, let us all 
resolve not to countenance any- 
thing that will destroy for the 
generations of Americans yet to 
be, those well-springs of individ- 
ual initiative from which, in a 
very literal sense, all our earthly 
blessings flow. 


Of course, business cannot exist 
without labor and labor cannot 
exist without business. But wise 
labor leadership will always re- 
member, too, that the opportunity 
for a union only arises after a 
successful business had been es- 
tablished. And from their many 
published expressions, I know 
that those who guide the policies 
of organized labor are ready to 
| join with management and all 
_ farseeing Americans in opposing 

any action on the part of govern- 

ment in its role as umpire of la- 
_ bor relations that would discour- 
| age the creation of new enter- 
| prises or the steady growth of 
_ those already in existence. 


In this category would fall any 
legislation or administrative or- 
| ders designed to coerce labor and 
| management into compulsory 
| arbitration, industry-wide collec- 
tive bargaining and the closed 
| shop. Compulsory arbitration in 

times of peace, I think, should be 
opposed just as much by labor as 
by management. For example, if 
einen assumes the power to 

¢ wages through compulsory 

. arbitration, it must, sooner or lat- 
| er, also assume power to control 
prices in order to protect the pub- 
lic interest. The argument for the 

| prohibition of strikes and work 
stoppages in essential public serv- 
ices, such as transportation, elec- 
| tirc power, gas, water, etc. rests 
- on this fact. For in these indus- 
. tries, public authority already 
| controls the rates at which such 
; services are sold» Apparently one 
| of the prices that we must pay for 


industry, but nineteen out of 


| in_resolving the labor problems 
| that are a part of our free private 


‘competive business system. Com- 


|pulsory arbitration will lead 
| straight to some form of the cor- 
porative state — fascism — and 


eventually to the loss of all our 
hard-won liberties. We cannot 
have the cake of freedom and eat 
it too. What grave responsibility 
this places upon both labor and 
management! I shall have a fur- 
ther word to say about this before 
I close. 

Any legislative or adminstrative 
sanction of so-called industry- 
wide collective bargaining should 
also, in my judgment, be def- 
initely discouraged. When I speak 
of industrylwide bargaining, I am 
not referring to local organiza- 
tions of either labor or manage- 
ment in a given community or 
regional area along horizontal 
lines. Such procedure, it seems 
to me, can serve a useful purpose 
in certain cases by balancing the 
powers of one lacal gainst those 
of the other, thus promoting the 
general welfare of the community 
at large. 

Industry-wide collective’ bar- 
| gaining, however, is fraught with 
many dangers when applied to a 
‘country as large as the United 
| States, with its many diverse sec- 
tional conditions. It certainly 
would not encourage the estab- 
lishment of marginal enterprises 
in small communities where dis- 
‘advantages of location are fre- 
quently overcome by lower oper- 
ating costs, including lower wage 
rates. It would tie the hands of 
those employers who wanted to do 
more for their workers than the 
rest of the industry was prepared 
to do. It is open, also, to the same 
criticism that has been lodged 
°csainst so-called “big business.” 
For it creates “big labor,” and 
“big labor’—because its leaders 
are human beings just like the 
leaders of business—are just as 
prone to misuse their authority as 
certain elements in “Big business” 
have misused their power in years 
gone by. Experience in England 
with industry-wide bargaining 
and in certain industries in this 
country where it has already been 
applied, indicates that the public 
interest frequently suffers by col- 
‘lusive action under which the cost 
of abnormally high wages, arbi- 
trary restriction of production and 
feather-bedding rules, are passed 
along to the consumer through 
higher prices than would other- 
wise obtain. Hence industry-wide 
collective bargaining — if gen- 
ally adopted—will bring in its 
wake, just as surely as we are sit- 
ting here tonight, a high degree 
of governmental control of labor- 
management relations and a cor- 
responding decrease in that free- 











dom of action on which economic 
progress and our future liberties 
depend. 

The right to work freely at a 
lawful vocation of one’s’ own 
choosing was regarded as so ob- 
vious and undebatable by our 
forefathers as not even to require 
snecific mention in the Bill of 
Rights. In the Turgot Edict of 
1776 in France—which was well 
known to them—by which the in- 
dustries of France were emanci- 
pated from the previous State 
monopolies, we find this affirma- 
tion: “God, in creating man with 
necessities, has compelled ‘him to 
resort to labor, and has made the 
right to labor the first, most im- 
prescriptible right of man.” And 
a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in an early deci- 
sion stated: “There is no more 
sacred right of citizenship than 
the right to pursue unmolested a 
lawful employment in a lawful 
manner.” 

A presidential commission ap- 
pointed by Theodore Roosevelt 
years ago declared: 

“The right to remain at work 
where others have ceased to work 
or to engage anew in work which 
others have abandoned, is part 
of the personal liberty of a citi- 
zen that can never be surrend- 


the law. 
right seems trite and common- 
piace, but that land is blessed 
where the maxims of liberty are 
commonplace.” 


Today I know of no right that 
is being so thoroughly circum- 
scribed by statutory enactment, 
by extra-legal methods employed 


executive flat, than the right to 
work, 


Yet the maintenance of that 
right, in my opinion, is a sine qua 
non of our free American institu- 
tions. Any restriction of that 
right, which finds its culmination 
in the closed shop, is impossible 
to fit into a democratic order. Its 
maintenance created a state with- 
in a state and, as Woodrow Wil- 
son said, “The business of gov- 
ernment is to see that no other 
organization is as strong as itself; 
to see that no body or group of 
men, no matter what their private 
business is, may come into com- 
petition with the authority of so- 
ciety.” So advocacy of the closed 





shon— regardless of the weight 
of the arguments that may be ad- 
vanced in its favor—simply has- 
tens the day when organized la- 
bor in America will find itself 
dominated by government. The 
American public will not tolerate 
indefinitely the arbitrary exercise 
of economic power by labor lead- 
ership backed with a closed shop 
—some exhibitions of which we 
have seen recently — any more 
than it has been willing to toler- 
ate arbitrary power in the hands 
of management. 


The processes of democracy are 
hard to establish and maintain in 
any field of human effort. They 
can only be preserved in the po- 
litical sphere if the citizen is free 
to express his satisfaction or dis- 
pleasure through the exercise of 
treedom of speech. freedom of 
petition, freedom of assembly and 
the secret ballot.. How can the 
worker maintain his freedom if 
similar privileges are denied him 
through any form of union or- 
ganization? Theoretically such 
rights may still exist under the 
closed shop; practically they do 
“ot. because. as the authors of the 
Federalist Papers said: “Power 
over a man’s support, is power 
over his will.” The actions of 
manegement are not only under 
legal control, but are regulated 
every day by the reactions of em- 
vloyees, customers and_ stock- 
holders. The employee may re- 
fuse to work; the customer may 
refuse to buy the product: the 
stockholder may sell his stock. In 
a free society it cannot be other- 
wise. Similarly, if the labor un- 
ion is to be a truly great instru- 
mentality for the preservation of 
humen freedom. it must be equal- 
ly willing to subject itself to ap- 
vropriate checks and_ balance. 
None of the coercive or undemo- 
eratic racketeering aspects of 
‘trade unionism can long exist if 
members can resign when they 
see fit. and management is free 
‘o employ any qualified individ- 
ual, regardless of whether he is a 
union member or not. 


Lord Moulton. the great English 
lawyer, asserted that there are 
three areas of human conduct: At 
one pole, the area of complete 
freedom—to eat spinach or to fall 
in love with whomever we please; 
and at the opposite pole, the area 
of legal control—laws against 
thievery, murder, etc. The seg- 
ment in between he termed the 
2rea of good manners. Obviously, 
the more that labor and manage- 
ment can brceaden this in-between 
area by voluntary adherence to 
hieh standards of conduct in 
which the public interest is placed 
above all group interests, the less 
will be the area of governmental 
intervention. Representative de- 
mocracy is that kind of govern- 
ment in which self-restraint is 
substituted for external restraint. 
So if labor and management real- 
ly want the spiritual, intellectual 
and political blessings that our 








| freedom in general is a certain 
amount of suffering and trouble 





ered, and every infringement 


thereof merits and should re- 


democracy brings, we will con- 
duct ourselves accordingly. 


under the cloak of law, and by | 


| ceive the stern denouncement of | tremble to think what will hap- 
... The assertion of the} pen to our whole system of -gov- 


|ernment in the post-war years if 
'we in labor and management can- 
not find a satisfactory solution of 
/all-our problems by mutual un- 
|derstanding and peaceable nego- 
'tiation. If we call in government 
| to settle our difficulties, we shall 
|rear a Frankenstein monster that 
will ultimately devour all the 
| liberties that we hold so dear. We 
both know what happened to la- 
bor and management in Italy, 
Germany and Russia long before 
the present war broke out. With 
the destruction of the freedom of 
labor and the freedom of manage- 
ment in those countries, also went 
the destruction of all civil, relig- 

So in the last analysis, Govern- 
ment’s place in post-war labor- 
management relations will be just 
about what we jointly choose tc 
make it. If management will uni- 
versally and voluntarily do its 
utmost to make collective bar- 
gaining work successfully; if ii 
will universally and voluntarily 
refrain from any semblance of un- 
fair practices such as labor unior 
baiting in any form, or discrim- 
ination against any man _ whc 
wants to join a union; if labor wil 
voluntarily relinquish its effort: 
for the closed shop or any forn 
of coerced union membership; ii 
the labor union will regard itsel 
as an integral part of the busines; 
enterprise in which it operate; 
and give voluntary support tc 
management in the _intelligeni 
handling of wage rates and the 
maintenance of production ef- 
ficiency—by such voluntary pro- 
cedure, and only by such volun- 
tary procedure, can America re- 
main the land of the free, in whick 
our children and children’s chil- 
dren can continue to enjoy the 
blessings of liberty long after we 
are gone. 

The problems we are discussing 
tonight are so urgent that I ven- 
ture to suggest that labor anc 
management might well join now 
in setting up a small committee 
of the most eminent and public- 





spirited citizens that this country 
possesses—men of the caliber o’ 
Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, Mr 
Bernard Baruch, Dr. Charles A 
Beard, Dr. Robert C. Sproul of the 
University of California—to work 
out, in consultation with repre- 
sentatives of labor and manage- 
ment, a program of concrete rec: 
ommendations for submission tc 
Congress at the earliest possible 
moment. The voluntary exercise 
of social stewardship is literally 
the keystone of freedom. So if 
we are really sincere in our de- 
sire to preserve our free institu- 
tions, why can we not act as in- 
telligent, free men and go to our 
elected representatives with ¢ 
constructive program of our own? 

The great English economist 
Sir Josiah Stamp, who lost his life 
in a German air raid on London. 
said in one of his last books: “I 
firmly believe that only by a gen- 
eral raising of human sentiment 
to deepen spiritual quality and tc 
carry it over a wider field, car 
the factor of human motives and 
mutual trust be sufficiently 
changed to have an economic re- 
sult.” 

So whatever betides, let us all 
be patient and forbearing and 
courageous; let us all—labor and 
management alike — do what we 
can to quench the fires of class 
hatred; let us all try to generate 
hope and faith and respect for all 
sorts and conditions of men. For 
the crucial problems of labor- 
management relations in the Re- 
public—if solved in a fashion to 
preserve freedom—can be solved 


only through real cooperation car- 
ried forward in a genuine spirit of 
self-restraint and mutual under- 
standing. Here all patriotic citi- 
zens of fine sensibilities and keen 
imagination — regardless of their 
station in life—find a challenging 
opportunity to leave the United 
States of America a little better 





because they, too, have passed 


I through it. 





‘Urges Federal Aid Now 


(Continued from first page) 
permit what the government’s 
| plans are for releasing materials, 
/€quipment and manpower so that 
it can be in the “blueprinting” 
stage of reconversions plans. 

Government needs first of all 
to clarify its policies in the settle- 
ment of terminated war contracts. 
It should let the automobile in- 
dustry know as soon as possible 
approximately. when it will be 
given an opportunity to prepare 
its tools and materials for re- 
conversion, and approximately 
when it will be permitted to di- 
vert its trained personnel for the 
development of post-war lines. 
Auto manufacturers need also to 
be given a clear picture of gov- 
ernment plans for disposing of 
U. S.-owned plants and equip- 
ment. 


I believe the industry should be 
permitted to start plans and 
preparations now to build a lim- 
ited number of new automobiles 
on the day the war in Europe 
ends, rather than delay this 
preparation for conversion until 
Japan is defeated. Such a move 
need not imply any let-up in nec- 
essary war production; it is a 
logical first step in the post-war 
planning required to return auto 
plants to peacetime operation 
without creating mass unemploy- 
ment. It also is an essential move 
in helping the nation avoid a war- 
time transportation crisis which, 
according to Brookings Institu- 
tion, will become apparent when 
our motor vehicle total drops 
below the 20,000,000 mark. There 
are now slightly less than 25,000,- 
000 cars on the road, and these 
we are told are being retired at 
the rate of 13,000 per day. 

If we leave the job of con- 
version until the last shot is fired 
in this global conflict, we are cer- 
tain to create a sudden economic 
dislocation as well as a serious 
breakdown in our civilian trans-+ 
portation. Many persons are pre- 
dicting a period of mass unem- 
ployment directly following the 
termination of the war, but in my 
judgment we need not accept this 
condition; we can take decisive 
steps now to cushion the nation’s 





change-over from a war- to 
peace-time economy. 
Manufacturers, however, can’t 


take these steps until the uncer- 
tainties of renegotiation, termina- 
tion settlements and government 
plans for disposal of unneeded 
war supplies.are clarified. These 
are the barriers to any post-war 
planning no matter how bold or 
resourceful the individual com- 
pany may be. 

The many new techniques ac- 
quired by the industry as a result 
of its gigantic war assignment 
will result in better cars for the 
public when peace comes. The 
goodwill created by American 
weapons in every corner of the 
globe will go far in helping build 
a larger export demand in estab- 
lished markets and a new and im- 
portant demand in more remote 
areas which were previously 
touched only slightly by our 
motor vehicles. 

Our industry is fully aware of 
the challenging aspects of the 
post-war period, but it is confi- 
dent that it will grow and thrive 
in service to all mankind when 
peace comes. 


Billett Elected Director 


L. Raymond Billett, partner of 
the Chicago investment firm of 
Kebbon, McCormick & Co., has 
been elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors of Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines, Inc., according to an 
announcement made by Carleton 
Putnam, President. 

Kebbon, McCormick & Co., 
was a principal underwriter of a 
new issue of voting trust certifi- 
cates for 60,000 shares of com- 
mon stock of Chicago and South- 
ern Air Lines, Inc., which was 











offered publicly early in Novem- 
ber of last year. ° 
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Right Is Might! 


(Continued from page 395) ey | 
Governors of the New York Security Dealers Association | 
have adopted the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION 
“A eeting of the Board of Governors of the New York | . Wlose i 
aid Testate finda vg held at the office of the Association on | (Special to The Financial Chronicle) | ER pq tones yes gg ene 
Jan. 26, 1944, the following resolution was adopted: | BOSTON, MASS.—Elizabeth K. | A por gly a ae eg. fon 
“WHEREAS, the National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc., |Smith. has joined the staff of J. Auanstahee First Trust Building. 
is an Association formed pursuant to Section 15-A of the Securities | Arthur Warner & Company, 89|"™ , 

Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, and | Devonshire Street. 
“WHEREAS, the Securities and Exchange Commission, under the | ees: 
Act has the power of review over rules and regulations of Associa- | Pinar Bhool regard Ch — ) ny 
tions formed thereunder, and ' E, N. C.—John W. 
; aia aee Huffaker is with R. S. Dickson & 

“WHEREAS, the National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc., | Company, Wilder Building 

in its letter of Oct. 25, 1943, supplemented by its letter of Jan. 18, | ws ‘ 


If you contemplate making additions to your personnel 
please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 
Chronicle for publication in this column. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

BOSTON, MASS. John S.)| 

Fielding is with C. J. Devine & 
Co., 75 Federal Street. 


Street. Mr. Powell was formerly 
with Geo. H. Grant & Co. 











(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 


PORTLAND, MAINE — Ralph 
W. E. Giles has joined the staff of 
Timberlake & Co., 191 Middle 
Street. Mr. Giles was previously 
with R. H. Johnson & Co. and 








Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


| with Needham & Co., 561 Ramona 





1944, in regard to 5% limitation on mark-ups, etc., has the practical 


effect of a ‘rule,’ and 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Earle J. 


“WHEREAS, this ‘rule’ was promulgated by the Governors of | Wodward has become associated 
the National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc., without submis- | with the Ranson-Davidson Com- 
sion to the membership of the Association for approval as provided | pany, Inc., 135 South La Salle 


in Article IV, Section 2, of its by-laws, and 


|Street. Mr. Woodward formerly 


“WHEREAS, on a matter as vital to the continued existence of | was with Ballman & Main and 
the over-the-counter industry as the 5% limitation ‘rule’ the wishes |Hoyne, Mellinger & Company. 


of the membership should have been canvassed before the enactment 


of the ‘rule.’ Now, therefore, be it 

“RESOLVED, that the New York Security Dealers Association 
requests the Securities and Exchange Commission to direct the 
National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc., to submit said ‘rule’ 


to its membership as required in Article IV, Section 2, of its by-laws, | 


and be it further as 

“RESOLVED, that if the Securities and Exchange Commission 
does not consider that the foregoing is sufficient basis for issuing the 
directive asked for, then let it grant to the representatives of the 
New York Security Dealers Association an opportunity for a hearing 
to present its point of view.” 

A copy of the resolution was mailed to every member, together 
with the following letter: 

Jan. 26, 1944. 


To Members: 
Notice No. 119-L. 

Enclosed herewith is a copy of resolution adopted by the Board 
of Governors of the New York Security Dealers Association at its 
meeting held today, regarding the above matter, and which is self- 
explanatory. 

Please indicate on the ballot below your approval or disapproval 
of this action of your Board. 

This ballot does not require your signature. Please return it in 
the enclosed stamped envelope after you have reached a decision on 
the matter. 

If the majority of the members approve, the resolution will be 
forwarded to the Securities and Exchange Commission for its con- 


sideration. 
PHILIP L. CARRET, Secretary. 
I APPROVE THE ABOVE MATTER 


ae ee we ee we ee we we we ee ee we eee 





1 The Board consists of twenty members, seven of the cold 
Board having been just succeeded by seven new ones, five 
of whom were present at the meeting at Hot Springs, Va., 
on Jan. 17-18. 


2 The Maloney Act really did nothing more nor less than 
resuscitate the*NRA Code Authority in the investment field. 


3 Mr. Riter has been succeeded as Chairman of the Board 
of the Association by Ralph Chapman of the New York Stock 
Exchange firm of Farwell, Chapman & Co. of Chicago. 


4 Article VII, Section 1 reads: “To promote and enforce just 
and equitable principles of trade and business, to maintain 
high standards of commercial honor and integrity among 
members of the Corporation, to collaborate with govern- 


mental and other agencies in the promotion of fair practices 
and the elimination of fraud, and in general to carry out the 
purposes of the Corporation and of Section 15A of the Act, 
the Board of Governors is hereby authorized to adopt for 
submission to the members of the Corporation such rules of 
fair practice and such amendments thereto as it may, from 
time to time, deem necessary or appropriate. The Board of 
Governors, upon the adoption of any such rules of. fair 
practice or amendments thereto, shall forthwith cause copies 
thereof to be sent to each member of the Corporation to be 
voted upon. If any such rules of fair practice or amendments 
thereto are approved by a majority of the members voting, 
provided, however, that a majority of all members of the 
Corporation have voted, within thirty days after the date of 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 





‘ed with Buckley 
| West Sixth Street. 


Brothers, 





| (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


ated with Samuel B. Franklin & | 
Co., 215 West Seventh Street. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
OAKLAND, CALIF.—Gertrude | 
M. Buckwalter has been added to| 
the staff of H. R. Baker & Co.,| 
Central Bank Building. 


} 
| 
| 





(Special te The Financial Chronicle) 
PALO ALTO, CALIF.—Walter | 
E. Powell has become associated | 


OUR 
REPORTER'S 
REPORT 


The influence of the Treasury’s 
current Fourth War Loan Drive 
is a definite force in the seasoned 
bond market. But, its effect is 
quite clearly limited to investment 
type classifications of the highest 
grade. In that section of the list 
occasional blocks are turning over 
but there is ample evidence that 











institutional buyers, who are nor- 
mally active in giltedge obliga- 
tions, are pretty well out of the 
corporate field at the moment. 


While high-grades conse- 
quently are rather dull the same 
does not hold true in the case 
of the more speculative descrip- 
tions. Quite to the contrary, 
activity in that quarter of the 
market, if anything, has tended 
to expand. 

Such increased activity centers 
chiefly in the speculative railroad 
list where the news recently has 
been of a character to stimulate 
interest. The Government’s action 
in turning the roads back to pri- 
vate ownership without delay, 
once the threat of strike had been 
removed, appears to have acted as 
a stimulus to speculators’ appe- 
tite. 

Since by far the bulk of pub- 
lic utility and industrial com- 
pany bonds fall pretty definitely 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Rich- | 
ard G. Cashman is now connect- | 
530 | 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Gor- | 
don E. Buckhout, previously with | 
H. R. Baker & Co., is now affili- | 


|with Foster & Marshall, 


| Perry O. Cole has been added to 


| working out these transactions 
| find, for example, that there is an 
/evident spread of some 20% indi- 


Bowers and Co. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


Epping has become 


S. W. Sixth Avenue. 





(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 

PORTLAND, OREG.—James B. 
Murray has become associated 
witht Daugherty, Cole & Co., U.S. 
National Bank Building. Mr. 
| Murray in the past was with Rus- 
sell, Hoppe, Stewart & Balfour. 





(Special to The Financial] Chronicle) 


PORTLAND, OREG. — Edwin 
M. Badgley has become affiliated 
Porter 
Building. Mr. Badgley was for- 
merly with Daugherty, Cole & 
Co. and Conrad, Bruce & Co. 





(Special to The Financia] Chronicle) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 


the staff of H. R. Baker & Co., 
Russ Building. 


“Spreads” or “straddles” of 
this nature are especially noted 
in the old and new securities of 
such roads as the Rock Island 
and the “Soo” Lines. 

Traders who make a practice of 


cated between the Rock Island’s 
refunding 4s and the prospective 
worth of the new securities which 
the holder would acquire under 
the plan of capital adjustment. 


So they proceed to buy or sell 
the refunding 4s and complete 
the other half of the arbitrage 
in the new securities through 
the over - the - counter market, 
figuring that as the time for 
actual exchange approaches the 
“spread” will gradually close. 


Improving Their Credit 


Meanwhile the railroads are 
making good use of their war 
prosperity in the direction of 
achieving real improvement in 
their credit standing. 

Frequently of late various car- 
riers have given a recapitulation 
of their debt retirement opera- 
tions during the past year and the 
figures have been impressive in 
many instances. 


Baltimore & Ohio, R. B. 
White, President, told stockhold- 
ers, the road’s debt had been cut 
by $72,339,450 in the year, $56,- 
654,050 through sinking fund 
operations and the balance by 
open market purchases. 


Southern Railway Co. retired 


PORTLAND, OREG.— John R. 
connected 


|witht Conrad, Bruce & Co., 316 


$28,000,000 of its debt other than 
equipment trust loans. Delaware 
& Hudson acquired $2,724,900 of 
its first and refunding 4s of 1963 
while Chesapeake & Ohio in the 
closing seven months of 1943 took 
UP $6,044,000 of its equipment 
notes. 


into the category of high-grades 

the railroad list is the chief 

source of activity at the mo- 
ment. 

And, it might be noted in pass- 
ing, the obligations of the reor- 
ganization rails are contributing 
in no small way to the turnover 
in that part of the market. 


submission to the membership, and are not disapproved by 
the Commission as provided in Section 15A of the Act, they 
shall become effective rules of fair practice of the Corpora- 
tion as at such date as the Board of Governors may prescribe.” 
[Article IV, Section 2 of the Association’s by-laws carries a 
similar import.] 


5 Maloney Act stipulates “that an association shall not be 
registered as a national securities association unless it 
appears to the Commission that”—(Section 15A (b) “(5) The 
rules of the association assure a fair representation of its 
members in the adoption of any rule of the association or 
amendment thereto, the selection of its officers and directors, 


Big Refinancing Delayed 


This week’s ruling by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of the 
State of New York blocking the 
proposal of the Niagara Hudson 
Power Corp. for a merger of its 


Arbitrageurs Are Active 
Traders are finding ample room 
for arbitraging these days in the 





|derwriting circles as certain to 
|delay the huge refinancing plan 
| which is involved. 


The program, if it unfolded 

| as had been expected, would 

| have entailed one of the largest, 
if not the largest pieces of new 
financing to go through the 
market this year. 

Had the merger been’ per- 

mitted to go through, it was in- 
dicated that the company pro- 

posed to undertake, with a 
minimum of delay, complete 
refinancing of its outstanding 
debt aggregating some $230,- 
000,000. 

Need for extensive revision of 
the merger proposal may, it is 
argued, through the matter of re- 
financing on a lower cost basis 
set it back for a year or more. 





¢ 





















Groups Form For Issue 


At least three banking groups 
are known to have been formed 
to seek the new securities pro- 
jected by Virginia Electric & 
Power Co. in consequence of its 
proposed merger with Virginia 
Public Service Co. 

The new issue is expected to 
take the form of $24,500,000 of 
342% first mortgage and refund- 
ing bonds and a $5,000,000 bank 
loan. 

This financing quite likely will 
be among the early undertakings 
once February 18 and the close 
of the Treasury Drive rolls around. 



























Trust Indenture Form 


Amended By SEC 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission announced on Jan, 17 
an amendment to Form T-1 which 
eliminates from various items of 
that form certain references to 
affiliates of the trustee. Form T-1 
is the form for statements of elig- 
ibility and qualification of cor- 
porations designated to act as 
trustees under indentures to be 
qualified under the Trust Inden- 
ture Act of 1939. 

The Commission’s announce- 
ment further explained: 

The present revision of the form 
gives effect to the general prin- 
cipal enunciated in the published 
opinion of the former General 
Counsel of the Commission, con- 
tained in Trust Indenture Act Re- 
lease No. 16. That opinion is to 
the effect that the term “obligor” 
as used in Section 310 (b) of the 
Act does not ordinarily include 
persons affiliated with the ob- 
ligor and there is therefore no 
prohibition against trusteeship 
under indentures of both the ob- 
ligor and an affiliate. This con- 
clusion is based primarily upon 
the definition of “obligor” in Sec- 
tion 303 (12) of the Act and upon 
the exclusive terms of Section 310 
(b). For similar reasons the term 
“trustee” does not include affili- 
ates of the trustee and conse- 
quently, the form has been sim- 
plified by eliminating the 
requirements for furnishing in- 
formation as to these affiliates. 
The Commission also announced 
that it has amended Rule T-7- 
A-27, which contains certain for- 
mal requirements as to the title of 
securities in a form filed under 
the Act, to permit the rate of.in- 
terest to be omitted from the title 
of indenture securities in Form 
T-1 and Form T-2 where the rate 
of interest is not determined when 
these forms are filed. This change 
in the rule will eliminate the ne- 
cessity for post-effective amend- 
ments to these forms to supply 
this information in connection 
with registration under the Secur- 
ities Act of 1933, primarily in 
cases involving competitive bid- 
ding where the rate of interest is 
not usually determined at the 
original filing date. 


Chicago S. E. Seat Transfe 


A membership in the Chicago 
Stock Exchange was posted fo 
transfer on Jan. 21 to Jules M. 
Parmentier of Green Bay, Wis. 
President of Citizens Securities 
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| old and prospective securities of 
the reorganization railroads. 


several operating units into a 


and in all other phases of the administration of its affairs.” single system was viewed in un- 
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Calendar Of New 





Security Flotations 














| tion statements will in norma 












effective in seven days. 





| P.M. Eastern War Time as p 
Offerings will rarely be 
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ing. 





These dates, unless otherwise specified, are as of 4:30 


, Following is a list of issues whose registration state- 
| ments were filed less than twenty days ago. 
| are grouped according to the dates on which the registra- 
l course become effective, that | 


These issues 


is twenty days after filing (unless accelerated at the dis- 
| cretion of the SEC), except in the case of the securities of | 
certain foreign public authorities which normally become 


er rule 930 (6b). 
made before the day follow- 








THURSDAY, JAN. 27 


NETHERLANDS HOTEL CORP. AND AR- 
THUR FELS BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
Netherlands Hotel Corp. and Arthur Fels 

Bond & Mortgage Co. have _ registered 

$564,000 10-year income bonds, bearing 


interest at the rate of not exceeding 3% 


per annum. 


Address—-15 West Tenth Street, Kansas 
| City, Mo. 
Business—-Apartment building. 
Underwriting — Arthur Fels Bond & 


Mortgage Co., Kansas City, Mo., is named 
agent to make exchange. 

Offering—-As soon as possible after ef- 

| fective date of registration statement. 
Purpose—For exchange of new bonds 
| for the $564,000 face amount of the pres- 
| ent bonds outstanding. ; 
Registration Statement No. 2-5288. 

S+1. (1-8-44.) 


THURSDAY, FEB. 3 


|. CENTRAL OHIO LIGHT & POWER CO. 
Central Ohio Light & Power Co. has 
filed a registration statement for $4,300,000 
| first mortgage bonds, series A, 342%, 
dated Feb. 1, 1944, due Feb. 1, 1974. 
Address—120 North Main Street, 
lay, O. 
Business—Public utility operating ex- 
clusively in Ohio. 
Underwriting—To be supplied by 
effective amendment. 
Offering—-Price to the public will be 
supplied by post-effective amendment. 
Company proposes to ask for bids under 
the competitive bidding requirements of 
the Commission’s Rule U-50. 
Proceeds—Proceeds from sale of the 
bonds, together with other funds of the 
company, will be applied to the redemp- 
tion of $3,981,000 principal amount of 
first mortgage bonds, 4%, series C, due 
Aug. 1, 1964, at 106%4%, which will re- 
quire $4,249,717, and of $394,000 face 
amount of first mortgage bonds, 32%, 
series D, due March 1, 1966, at 103%%, 
which will require $406,805, the two re- 
demptions aggregating $4,656,522 exclusive 
of accrued interest and expenses. 


Form 


Find- 


post- 





Registration Statement No. 2-5289. Form 

8-1. (1-15-44.) 
WEDNESDAY, FEB. 9 

NORTHERN STATES POWER CO. 

(MINNESOTA) 

Northern States Power Co. (Minnesota) 

S filed a_ registration statement for 
$5,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series due 
Feb, 1, 1974. 





». Address—15 South Fifth Street, Minne- 

apolis, Minn. 

' Business—Operating public utility com- 
ny and is also a registered public utility 
Iding company. 
Underwriting—To 

effective amendment. 

Oftering—Price to the public to be filed 
by amendment. Company proposes to offer 
the bonds for sale pursuant to the com- 
Petitive bidding requirements of Commis- 
sion’s Rule U-50. Company also proposes 
to issue and sell to banks $4,000,000 face 
amount of its serial notes. 

Proceeds—-Will be used to pay the $4,- 
999,000 face amount of St. Paul Gas Light 
Co. general mortgage gold bonds, 5% 
assumed by Northern States which mature 
on March 1, 1944, and the $4,000,000 face 
amount of promissory notes of the. com- 
pany dated June 14, 1943, which mature 
on Feb. 28, 1944. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5290. 
A-2.  (1-21-44.) 

THE SOUTH COAST CORPORATION 

‘The South Coast Corporation has filed 

@ registration statement for $1,500,000 

Sos mortgage 5% bonds due Dec. 31, 

955. 


Or- 





be filed by  post- 



















Form 










\. Address—Carondelet Building, New 
leans, La. 

Business—Consists primarily of the. cul- 
tivation of sugar cane and the manufac- 
-and Sale of products and by-products 
‘tin from the processing of . sugar 
cane, including raw. and refined. sugars, 
syrups, black strap molasses and bagasse. 
«-Underwriting—To be named by amend- 



















ment. 
* Offering—To be named by amendment. 
Proceeds—Will be applied to the re- 
demption, at the principal amount thereof 
plus annual interest, of the $998,405 in 
principal amount of general mortgage 15- 
year 6% income bonds, due Sept. 1, 1950, 
fand balance added to working capital and 
nay be applied to the reduction of current 
bank loans and the purchase of supplies 
and raw materials. 
' Registration Statement No. 2-5291. 
8-1. (1-21-43.) 


THURSDAY, FEB. 10 


PANIEL P. ABERCROMBIE ET AL 

Daniel P. Abercrombie, Philip C. Gifford 
md Charles W. Greenough, voting trustees, 
Whave filed a registration statement | for 
voting trust. certificates for 40,000 shares 
common stoc par $5 per share, of 
‘olverine Power ee ey 
Address 















Form 













bie 
i 
iS 


rp. 
corporation, Bay . City, 


Business—Generation of electricity. 

Underwriting—-None. 
| Offering—Immediately following the ef- 
| fective date of the registration statement. 
Purpose—To form a voting trust for five 
jyears from Jan. 20, 1944, with the right 
in a majority of the trustees and holders 
of voting trust certificates representing a 
majority of the securities to extend the 
termination to a’ date not later than 
March 1, 1959, the maturity date of the 
outstanding first mortgage bonds of the 
corporation. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5292. 
F-1. (1-22-44.) 





Form 





DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty Gays or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us, 











AMERICAN REALTY CO. 

American Realty Co. has filed a regis- 
tration statement relating to the offering 
for the extension of first mortgage serial 
notes of Housam Realty Co., secured by a 
first mortgage deed of trust on the 
Ranelagh Apartments, 5707 McPherson 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., in the aggregate 
principal amount of $240,750. 

Address—5707 McPherson Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Business—Apartment building. Amer- 
ican Realty Co. was incorporated July 21, 
1943, to acquire and own the equity in 
the Ranelagh Apartments subject to the 
first mortgage deed of trust, securing the 
outstanding and unpaid mortgage serial 
notes of the par value of $267,000 which, 
by the plan of reorganization, are to be 
reduced by 10° to $240,750 of par value, 
and on outstanding second deed of trust 


$40,500. 

Underwriting—None. 

Offering—Purpose of present offering to 
the noteholders is to reduce the principal 
amount of all the notes outstanding by 
10%, leaving, after such reduction of 
principal, an aggregate first mortgage in- 
debtedness of $240,750. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5282. 
S-1. (12-30-43.) 

Amendment filed Jan. 14, 1944, to defer 
effective date. 


BEN-HUR PRODUCTS, INC. 

Ben-Hur Products, Inc., has filed a 
registration statement for $300,000 5% 
convertible debentures, series of 1943, due 





Form 


Feb. 1, 1951, and 11,400 prior preferred 
shares, for the purposes of such con- 
version. : 


Address—800-812 Traction Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Business—Engaged in business of proc- 
essing and marketing at wholesale of 
coffee, tea, extracts, prepared mustard 
and spices. 

Underwriting—Pacific Company of Cali- 
fornia, and Wyeth & Co., both of Los 
Angeles, are named underwriters, each 
having agreed to purchase $150,000 of the 
debentures at 9242%, or a total amount of 
$277.500. 

Offering—Price to public, 100. 

Proceeds—To retire bank 
working capital. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5273. Form 
8-1. (12-20-43.) Statement originally 
filed in San Francisco. 

Amendment filed Jan. 7, 1944, to defer 
effective date. 


BONWIT TELLER, INC. 

Bonwit Teller, Inc., has filed a registra- 
tion statement for 35,565 shares of 542% 
cumulative convertible preferred: stock, $50 
par value, and 108,913 shares of common 
stock, par $1. per share. The latter in- 
cludes 88,913 shares of common reserved 
for issuance upon the conversion of the 
5%% cumulative convertible preferred 
stock registered, at the present rate of 
conversion, which may vary from time to 
time in the event of certain contingencies. 
The shares are issued and outstanding and 
the offering does not represent new financ- 
ing by the company. : 
ae Fifth Avenue, New York 

ty. 

Business—Owns and operates one of the 
outstanding large specialty stores in the 
United States. : 


Underwriting—Allen & Co., New York 
City, is named principal underwriter for 
both the preferred and common stock. 


Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic of both the preferred and common 
stock will be supplied by amendment. The 
prospectus offers the 35,565 shares of 
54%% preferred and 20,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. The shares are presently is- 
‘sued and outstanding and are being pur- 
chased by the underwriters from Atlas 
Corporation and its subsidiary Rotary Elec- 
tric Steel Co. Atlas Corporation, directly 
‘and ‘indirectly, ‘has been the controlling 
stockholder of the company since its or- 


loans and 


on which there is an unpaid balance of | 


j Proceeds 
stockholders. 


Proceeds will go to the selling 


Registration Statement No. 2-5245. Form 
|} A-2. (10-29-43) 

Amendment to defer effective date filed 
Tan. 17, 1944. 
| BUTTES OILFIELDS, INC. 
| Buttes Oilfields, Inc., has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 306,305 shares of 
class A common stock, par $1 per share 

Address—912 Syndicate Building. 1440 
| Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 

Business——-Organized to drill and develop 
} certain properties held under a community 
}oil, gas and mineral lease : 

Underwriting—None named. 

Offering—-The company plans to reor- 
ganize its capital structure and put it 
virtually, if not wholly, on a common 
stock basis. The exchange features of the 
offering are limited to holders of the cor- 
poration’s outstanding 6% preferred stock | 


and to holders of its 8% unsecured notes. 
The offering for cash is limited to stock- 


serve for property acquisitions, etc., $45,- 
000. Price per unit for securities to be 
offered for cash is $1.60, with no under- 
writing discounts and commissions. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5268. 
S-1. (12-7-43.) 
in San Francisco. 

Amendment filed Jan. 
effective date. 


Form 
Statement originally filed 
12, 


1944, to defer 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS ELECTRIC & GAS CO. 

Central Illinois Electric & Gas Co. has 
filed a registration statement for 400,000 
shares of common stock, par value $15 
per share. The stock is already issued 
and outstanding and does not represent 
new financing. 

Address—303 North Main Street, Rock- 
ford, Ill. 

Business—Operating public utility. 

Underwriting—To be applied by amend- 
ment. 

Offering—Consolidated Electric & Gas 
Co. is the beneficial owner of all of the 
outstanding common stock of Central Illi- 
nois. Consolidated is, in turn, controlled 
by Central Public Utility Corp., a regis- 
tered holding company. The stock regis- 
tered is being disposed of by Consolidated 
in compliance with the provisions of 
Section 11 (b) (1) of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act. No portion of the 
proceeds of the sale of the common stock 
registered will be received by Central Illi- 
nois. Consolidated Electric has petitioned 
the Commission for an exemption from 
the competitive bidding requirements of 
the Commission's Rule U-50 in order that 
it can sell the stock at negotiated sale to 
Central Republic Co., am investment firm 
of Chicago, which firm Subsequently would 
make a public O6fferirf®. - 

Proceeds—Consolidated plans to use the 
proceeds to retire Federated Utilities, Inc., 
542% bonds, and to apply the balance to 
the purchase in the open market of Con- 
solidated’s own bonds. 


Registration Statement No. 2-5272. Form 
S-2. (12-20-43.) 
Amendment filed Jan. 7, 1944, to defer 


effective date. 


CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORPORA- 
TION 


Certain-teed Products Corporation has 
filed a registration statement for $6,737,- 
300 4% cumulative income debentures 
(subordinated) to be due Oct. 31, 1973; 
134,746 shares of common stock, $1 par 
value, and certificates of deposit for 67,- 
373 shares of 6% cumulative prior prefer- 
ence stock. 

Address—120 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Business—Business consists generally of 
manufacturing and selling asphalt roofing, 
shingles and \related products, wallboard 
and gypsum products, boxboard and vari- 
ous other products. 


Underwriting—Paul H. Davis & Co., 
Chicago, is named principal underwriter. 
or dealer manager and company will pay 
to selected dealers a commission for the 
deposit of shares of preference stock pur- 
suant to an offer of exchange. 


Offering—The company offers to the 
holders of the outstanding 67,373 shares of 
its 6% cumulative prior preference stock 
the right to exchange such shares for the 
new income debentures and shares of com- 
mon stock on the basis of $100 principal 
amount of income debentures and two 
shares of common stock for each share of 
6% cumulative prior preference stock. The 
registration statement states that the 
company proposes, under certain condi- 
tions, to issue to the holders of the 625,340 
shares of common stock presently out- 
standing, common stock purchase warrants 
entitling the holders in the aggregate to 
purchase, at a price to be announced later, 
208,446 additional shares of common, and 
to issue and sell such shares of common 
stock not taken up by the warrant holders. 
The company also proposes, under certain 
conditions, to issue and sell $5,500,000 
principal amount of new serior debentures 
and to apply the proceeds of the sale of 
the new senior debentures, together with 
other funds, to the redemption of the out- 
standing debentures. There are $7,100,000 
face amount of 20-year 542% sinking fund 
gold debentures, Series A, due March 1, 
1948, now outstanding. The interest rate 
of the new senior debentures has not been 
finally determined, but will not exceed 
442% per annum. The income debentures 
will be subordinated to the new serior de- 
bentures and to other’ indebtedness of the 
company. The company reserves the right 
to revoke the offer of exchange unless 
within a certain date holders of not less 
than 57,250 shares of the preference stock 
accept the offer. The proposal to issue 
common stock purchase warrants to pres- 
ent common stockholders and the procure- 
ment of a commitment for the purchase of 
any common stock not subscribed for by 


holders of record as of July 15, 1943. If 
fully subscribed, cash proceeds from the | 
issue will be $150,000. 

Proceeds—-Cash proceeds will be dis- 
bursed as follows: liquidation of general 
indebtedness, $40,000; operating capital, 
$5,000; general cash reserve, $60,000: re- 


| ttrigent upon the exchange offer being de- 
clared effective bv the company. 
Proceeds—-The proceeds to the company 
of the income debentures and shares 0i 
common stock offered will consist of shares 
of the preference stock exchanged and 
all such shares of preference stock will be 
retired and the capital of the company 


will be reduced by the sum of $100 for 
each share retired For each share ol 
common issued pursuant to offer, the sum 
of $1 will be deducted from capital sur- 
plus’ account and credited to capital ac- 
count represented by such share. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5241. Form 
S-1. (10-27-43). 

Amendment filed Jan. 18, 1944, to defer 
effective date. 


EASTERN COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE, 
INC. 
Eastern Cooperative Wholesale,- Inc., has 
filed a registration statement for $100,000 


| 4 registered debenture bonds authorizec 
issue of 1943 

Address—44 West 143rd Street, New 
York City. 

Business—Wholesale dealer in groceries 
j}and allied products, including, among 
other related activities, warehousing and 
packaging. 

Underwriting—None. 

Offering—-The price of the bonds is $25 
|for each $25 principal amount thereof 


The securities are being sold by the co- 
operative directly to its stockholders and 
friends interested in the cooperative move- 
ment without the interposition of any 
underwriter, dealer, broker or salesman 
No commission is being paid to anyone 
in conjunction with such sale. 

Proceeds—Proceeds are to be used to 
finance the purchase of the new ware- 
house and office building purchased ir 
July, 1943, in New York, the purchase 
price of which was $50,000 cash on taking 
title and $12,000 in the form of a pur- 
j chase money mortgage payable in install- 
ments over a period of seven years. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5283. 
S-1. (12-31-43.) 

Amendment filed Jan. 14, 1944, to defer 
effective date. 





Form 


FOOD FAIR STORES, INC. 


Food Fair Stores, Inc., filed a_ regis- 
tration statement for $3,500,000 15-year 
342% sinking fund debentures, due Feb. 1, 
1959. 

Address—-2223 East Allegheny 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Business—Operates supermarkets’ en- 
gaged in the retail sale of groceries, meats, 
meat products, vegetables, etc. 

Underwriting—Eastman, Dillon & Co., 
New York, head the underwriting group, 
with names of others to be supplied by 
amendment. 

Offering—Price to the public to be sup- 
plied by amendment. 

Proceeds —-To the payment of out- 
standing bank notes of $3,150,000, with 
prepayment premium and accrued interest, 
and to increase working capital. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5280. 
S-1. (12-24-43.) 

Amendment filed Jan. 10, 1944, to defer 
effective date. 

(This list is incomplete this week) 


Bonniwell Appointed 
To Puerto Rico Post; 
Olsen Heads Kneeland 


y & 

Municipal Dept. 

- Announcement is made _ that 
D. R. Bonniwell of Chicago has 
been appointed finance director of 
Banco de Fomento de Puerto 
Rico and is now in San Juan 
where he will establish residence. 
Prior to his appointment to this 
Insular Government Agency, Mr. 
Bonniwell managed the municipal 
department of the Chicago invest- 
ment firm of Kneeland & Co. His 
entire business career has been 
devoted to tax exempt and corpo- 
rate financing. 

Coincident with Mr. Bonni- 
well’s appointment, Kneeland & 
Co., 141 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, announced that Wilbert 
O. Olsen will now serve as man- 


ager of their municipal depart- 
ment. Mr. Olsen is widely known 
in municipal circles in Chicago 
and New York, having dealt in 
tax-exempt securities for many 
years. 

Kneeland & Co. was a principal 
underwriter in the recent public 
offering of $20,000,000 of Puerto 
Rico Water Resources Authority 
Electric Revenue Bonds for which 
a nation-wide banking syndicate 
was formed headed by The First 
Boston Corporation. 


Rutherfurd Elected 


John Rutherfurd has _ been 
elected chairman of, the Trustees 


Avenue, 


Form 











‘of the Gratuity Fund of the New 





common stockholders and the issue and 














ganization. 


sale of the new senior debentures is con- 


York Stock Exchange. 





New York Group Of IBA 
Appoints Committees 


F. Kenneth Stephenson, of 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., Chairman 
of the Executive Committee of 

| the New York Group of the In- 

i vestment Bankers Association of 
| America, Jan. 25 announced the 

|members of six committees ap- 

| pointed to serve for 1944. The an- 
| houncement came after a lunch- 

|eon meeting held at the City Mid- 

| day Club, 25 Broad Street. 

The committees and their mem- 
berships follow: 


Executive Committee 
Mr. Stephenson; Frank A. Wil- 
lard, Reynolds & Co., Vice-Chair- 
man; Hearn W. Streat, Blair & 


Co., Ine., Secretary-Treasurer; 
Jean A. Wood, Hornblower & 
Weeks, Assistant Secretary; W. 


Manning Barr, Barr Brothers & 
Co., Inc.; F.-Edward Bosson, Put- 
nam & Co., Hartford; Henry H. 
Egly, Dillon, Read & Co.; Lloyd 
S. Gilmour, Eastman, Dillon & 
Co.; Clifford Hemphill, Hemphill, 
Noyes & Co.; John C. Maxwell, 
Tucker, Anthony & Co.; Stuart R. 
Reed, Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis; Henry G. Riter, 3rd, Riter 
& Co.; and Frank M. Stanton, The 
First Boston Corporation. 


Education Committee 


T. Jerrold Bryce, Clark, Dodge 
& Co., Chairman; Frank A. Wil- 
lard, Reynolds & Co., Vice-Chair- 
man; Harry W. Beebe, Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc.; Henry Herr- 
man, Henry Herrman & Co.; Lau- 
rence M. Marks, Laurence M. 
Marks & Co.; William H. Mor- 
ton, The Chase National Bank; 
Julius A. Rippel, Julius A. Rippel, 
Inc., Newark; Wickliffe Shreve, 
Lehman Brothers; and Howard R. 
Wilkes, First Boston Corporation, 


Legislation Committee | 

Frederick L. Moore, Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., Chairman; Ches- 
ter M. Clark, Stone & Webster 
and Blodget, Inc.; Robert V. Hor- 
ton, Goldman, Sachs & Co.; Dei- 
mont K. Pfeffer, The National 
City Bank; William H. Putnam, 
Putnam & Co., Hartford; and 
David Van Alstyne, Jr., Van Al- 
styne, Noel & Co. 


Meetings and Entertainment 
Committee 


Richard de la Chappelle, Shields 
& Company, Chairman; T. Jerrold 
Bryce, Clark, Dodge & Co.; Jo- 
seph A. Iglehart, W. E. Hutton & 
Co.; and Stuart R. Reed, Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 


Membership Committee 


Frank M. Stanton, The First 
Boston Corporation, Chairman; 
Walter F. Blaine, Goldman, Sachs 
& Co.; George K. Coggeshall, Hol- 
sapple & Co.; Frank E. Gernon, 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; 
and James D. Topping, Braun, 
Bosworth & Co. 


Municipal Committee 

George J. Gillies, Blair & Co., 
Inc., Chairman; Edward A. Crone, 
Laurence M. Marks & Co.; Gor- 
don B. Duval, Guaranty: Trust 
Company of New York; W. Neal 
Fulkerson, Jr., Bankers Trust Co.; 
Archie M. Richards, Estabrook & 
Co.; Reginald M. Schmidt, Blyth 
& Co., Inc; and Gethryn 
Stevenson, Bacon, Stevenson & 
Co. 








Interesting Situation 
Steady and substantial a 
in earnings of the Batra rroup 
have increased the s ative at- 
traction of both the Prior Lien 
and Plain Preferred stocks of New 
England Public Service Company 
according to a detailed circular on 
the situation prepared by Ira 
Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange and other 
leading national Exchanges. Copies 


of this interesting circular may be 





had from Ira Haupt & Co. upon 
request. 
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“Our Reporter On Governments” 


By CHARLES L. ZIMMER 


Many, from bank presidents down to newsboys, are at bat to 
sell War Bonds in the $14,000,000,000 Fourth War Loan Drive... . 
The spirit of the campaign is at its best, so good that no volunteer 
is too proud to ring door bells to sell War Bonds... . You will be 
upproached from all sides to buy bonds... . The emphasis during 
the drive is being placed on sales to individuals for which the goal 
is $5,500,000,000. . . . As the efforts being expended are terrific, there 
is little doubt that the quota will be attained... ._ “i 

When you consider all the time, labor, advertising and printed 
matter that goes into selling each $25 and $1,000 bond, you wonder 
whether this form of selling really pays... . 

According to one of the latest Treasury bulletins, it does 
pay because sales of Series E, F and G bonds from May 1, 1941, 
to December 31, 1943, have exceeded $25 billion. . . . Redemp- 
tions, inclusive of both cost and accrued interest, have been 
$1,763 million. . . . In other words, well over 92% of the bonds 
remain invested. This percentage is good in any language... . 

Official confidence that the Fourth Loan will be oversubscribed 
is reflected by the efforts of Treasury and Federal Reserve officials 
to curtail “free riding.” . . . This may well mean that the total results 
of the drive will not be as large as previously. . Nevertheless, 
an oversubscription of a couple of billion is currently anticipated... . 


MARKET TONE 

Such a result is logical even though the Government bond mar- 
ket during the last few weeks has continued quiet and somewhat 
sluggish. In the last week it has shown signs of a better tone... . 
The market action revolved around the Treasury 2s, 1953-51, and 
some of the longer partially tax-free issues. ... When the mentioned 
2s advanced about two weeks ago, many people figured that at last 
they had come to life. . . . But the rally was short-lived and the 
issue declined to around 100 6/32 bid from which it has more recently 
again advanced to 1008/32. ... One likely reason for the earlier 
reaction was that the buying power behind the market apparently 
realized that the rise in price was only drawing bonds from those 
who wished to sell in order to subscribe to the new offerings... . 
For example, there are some people who believe they are obligated 
to put up a front by subscribing to the new issues. ... Although 
switching increases the total oversubscription, it is not helpful... . 

Even at this late date the market for Treasury 2s of 1953-51 

is not entirely free from the pressure of the joy riding of last 
October. . . . Nevertheless, that issue may seon become popu- 
lar. ... It should follow the line of 2s of 1951-49 and of 1952-50, 
which, as they become shorter, will all move into higher 
ground. .. . Over a period this group of 2s of 1951-49, 1952-50, 
1953-51 should not only enjoy market appreciation but much 
more price stability than any other group on the list. . . . In 
defense of the 2s of 1953-51 currently purchased at a price of 
about 100 8/32, it can be said that within a short period of time, 
namely 46 days, the premium will be re-earned in accrued 
interest... . 

The new issue of Treasury 2%s of 1959-56 will be by far the 
most popular of the new offerings, and ex joy riding, the market 
should get off to a good start. . . . An early premium of a few thirty- 
seconds should increase on any market demand, and the bonds could 
work higher... . 

Because commercial banks are limited in their holdings of the 
new 214s, as well as the new 2%s of 1970-65 and Series F and G, 
those banks which do not have a large amount of 2s might well 
phage — funds within the next few weeks into the 2s of 


2%s, 1960-55, BEST BET 

Banks in the high Federal tax brackets should continue to hold 
longer partially tax-free issues, and they may find it desirable to 
add to their holdings. Because of run-offs in the next year or so, 
the scarcity of these bonds should become more apparent. . . . One 
of the best bets is the 2%s of 1960-55 which in 1945 can be classi- 
fied within the 10-year group. 

On Monday, the Treasury announced the details of an offering 
of 13-month notes to refund the $2,211,000,000 %% certificates of 
indbetedness maturing Feb. 1, 1944... . The new notes will mature 
March 1, 1945, and will carry a rate of .90%. The exchange offer 
opened Monday for three days... . 


At the same time the Treasury revealed it will pay in cash 
$114,000,000 U. S. Housing Authority 134% notes due Feb. 1, 1944.... 


In some quarters, it is cogently argued that “rights” are on the 
way back in respect to larger maturities and redemptions. .. . The 
Treasury 3%s called for payment next April 15, and other sizable 
near-term issues, should offer some worthwhile possibilities. . .. 


You need not look for any of those famous three-point premiums, 
but opportunities may be presented to fill in scarce maturities. . . . 
In defense of rights, I believe that the Treasury can and will do 
a close job on pricing the new securities which may be offered in 
exchange. . . . If this is done, there will be no need for critics of 
such an exchange policy to worry about the market over-pricing 
rights values. . . . The roll-over of old issues by exchanges is less 
costly to the Treasury and much less disturbing to the money market 
than new cash offerings. . . . Banks like to purchasé bonds at par, 
and in view of the considerable short-term debt held by these insti- 























For Dealers... 


Telecoin Corporation 


$5 par Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 


Cumulative Dividend 50c ver annum 


Convertible into 3 Shares of Common 


Corporation owns and operates coin-operated 
Bendix Home Laundries 


Current Trading Market: 4-442 
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tutions, it seems likely that in the near future most large issues will 
be refunded as they become due or callable... . 

The tightness prevalent in the money market should be 
somewhat relieved within the next few weeks. . . . Money in 
circulation, which reached its peak recently, could be in for a 
seasonal decline, at least until the March 15 tax date. ... This 
would be accentuated by the fact that as individuals and non- 
banking institutions buy Governments, the commercial banks 
will lose deposits against which they must maintain reserves, 
at the same time receiving Government deposits (War Loan 
book credits) against which no reserves are required... . 


POST-WAR INTEREST RATES 

Generally speaking, post-war interest rates are expected to fol- 
low the current pattern in most respects. ... Much of the uncertainty 
that prevailed late in 1943 has been laid to rest by the speech of 
Daniel W. Bell, Under Secretary of the Treasury, on Dec. 16, and 
to a greater degree by the President in his more recent Budget 
message, in which he said: “The primary achievement of our debt 
policy has been maintenance of low and stable rates of interest... . 
Average interest rates payable on the public debt now are less 
han 2%. ... Interest received from all new issues is fully taxable. 
. .» As a result, the net cost per dollar borrowed since Pearl Harbor 
has been about a third the cost of borrowing in the first World 
War.” +. 

Granting that post-war interest rates will remain stable, it is 
hoped that when, as, and if the war should suddenly end, Treasury 
officials in charge of open-market operations will lose no time taking 
steps to maintain an orderly market. . . . Such a policy should be 
arranged in advance. ... If this is done, there will be no need for 
investors to worry about a rolling stone gathering down-hill momen- 
tum. ... As you know, such happenings have occurred in the past. 
. . . If any uncertainty about rates is allowed to prevail even for 
a short time, months may be needed to repair the damage... . 
Therefore, if interest rates are to remain stable, let’s not be placed 
in — position where we will look back and say, “Too little and 
too late.” ... 

The large amounts of estimated expenditures set forth in the 
President’s Budget Message are not disturbing, as the figures are 
overall, and if the war with Germany ends this year, Government 
disbursements may be lower than the official estimates. .. . 


For a closing slogan let’s say, Praise the Lord and pass aleng 
your subscription to the Fourth War Loan. 
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In the current issue of their 
“Preferred Stock Guide,” G. A. 
Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, 
New York City, discuss the situa- 
tion in the $6 cumulative first 
preferred stock of Mississippi 
Power & Light Co. which offers 
interesting possibilities, the firm 
believes. Copies of the “Guide” 
containing this discussion and 
current quotations on preferred 
and common public utility stocks 
may be had upon request from 
G. A. Saxton & Co. 


Arbitrage Data On 
Chicago, Rock Island 


Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
have prepared an interesting ar- 
bitrage circular on Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Co. 
Copies of this circular may be 
had upon request from Sutro 
Bros. & Co. 











Now Major Kerner 
Raymund J. Kerner, of the 
Philadelphia investment firm of 
Rambo, Keen, Close & Kerner, 
serving in the Army Air Corps 
Ground Forces somewhere in 
England, has been promoted to 

the rank of Major. 





P. H. Butler Co. common stock 
offers attractive post-war pros- 
pects, according to a circular is- 
sued by Hicks & Price, Continen- 
tal Illinois Bank Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. The company, which has a 
chain of super-markets, has a 
satisfactory tax base, a good cash 
position, no long-term leases, and 
a location in one of the most 
highly industrialized centers in 
the United States, the circular 
stated. Copies of this interesting 
study may be had from Hicks & 
Price upon request. 





Slaughter Horne To Admit 


Slaughter, Horne & Co., 66 Bea- 
ver St., New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
will admit Hazel Slaughter to 
limited partnership in the firm 
on Feb. 4. 
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which these proposals of the 


Subtle Political Tactics 


The President is proceeding not only to lay extended 
and, we think, wholly unsound, plans for the post-war 
period; he is not only laying them, but is making full use of 
his powers of persuasion in these two messages to give such 
plans a favorable standing in the minds of the public—not 
only all this but he is so skillfully (politically speaking) 


weaving his post-war ideas and his post-war plans and his 
' post-war theories into the plans for winning the war that 
the country is likely to find it difficult to separate them— 
and hence to avoid commitments which seem to give Mr. 
Roosevelt a sort of claim to perpetuity in office, and to ease 
the country almost insensibly into a post-war era of the 
sort that the President envisages — almost without even 


realizing what is happening. 


(Continued on page 422) 


The Financial Situation 


The President has submitted a new budget proposing 
the expenditure during the coming fiscal year of another 
$100,000,000,000, and at the same time forecasting a national 
debt of some $258,000,000,000 by June 30, 1945. Time was 
when such figures as these would have caused utter dismay 
in the minds of all men, but so accustomed have we become 
to figures larger than can be readily grasped that the rank 
and file appear to take them for granted. The President, 
indeed, appears almost to glory in them. 
event, that there is no apparent way to avoid enormous 
expenditures during the time that this war continues in full 
swing. The significant feature of the Budget Message, and 
to us the most disturbing aspect of it, is therefore to be 
found not in the expenditures proposed for next year, or 
even the faulty tax ideas which the President would like 
to have given effect for that period, but in the meaning 
President plainly have for the | 
future years—long after this war is over. 


The fact is, in any 





war contracts. 


many in- 
stances are 
now hard 
pressed to 
keep their 
own plants 
operating. 
They offer 
little encour- 
agement to 
their subcon- 
contractors. 
Washington 
officials were 
perhaps wise 
in not tipping 
business off 
for patriotic 
reasons. Re- 
sult, however, 
j may be a too 
' sudden transition. This should far 
_ better come by degrees. 
f Production Fallacies 
_ The War Production Board is 
_ealling for a 20% increase in out- 





put in 1944 over 1943; but the 


f 


i" 


_ items. 











‘bulk of this new production will 
be in airplanes and other specific 
The average reaction to 
this is that more employment will 
result and more money will be 


Unemployment Ahead? 


Babson Says This Is Our Next Problem 


The general public has been unprepared for the cancellations of 
act Exact figures are not known but.these must total 
over ten billions to date. Most affected are companies handling sub- 
contracts. Now faced with overnight cancellations many dislocations 
_ occur. Unless new orders of some kind, either for war or peace, are 


Prime 





quickly obtained large numbers of workers will be let out. 
contractors in® 


spent. Thus, it was expected that 
both profits and payrolls would 
be maintained. Actually the re- 
sults will be quite different. 
Undoubtedly the total expen- 
ditures for war work in 1944 will 
exceed those of 1943. The peak 
in wartime employment, however, 
has been passed. Reason is that 
once -production is underway 


The News 
Behind 
The News 


By PAUL MALLON 


Speaker Sam Rayburn told the 
Chicago Mayors’ Conference the 
Administration would provide a 
public works program—not for 
some far fu- 
ture period 
when depres- 
sion might set 
in — but. to 
take up the 
lag right away 
at the end of 
the war. 

He added a 
;new wrinkle 
ito the an- 
nounced plan 
of Vice-Presi- 
dent Wallace 
to build a 
stack of blue- 
prints for fu- 
ture construc- 
tion of sew- 
ers, dams, 
reforesta tion, 
etc., if needed. Such projects are 
the meat upon which politics 
feeds—the luscious, fat, juicy 
pork. If the war is over before 
next November, Mr. Rayburn in- 
tends that unspecified millions or 
billions will be available in time 
to do the best possible good for 
the Democratic cause. 

Meanwhile; he is appointing a 
special House post-war fact-find- 
ing committee (non-partisan, he 
said) to mull over the feasty 
building projects they are always 
pushing in their local districts. 
So the political effect will not be 

(Continued on page 424) 
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they be able to operate efficiently 
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New Capital Issues in Great Britain 


During 1943 


9|the former. 


| 
| 
| 
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Wallace Says $200 Billion Post- 
War National Income Is Possible 


‘Proposes Reconversion Agency and Incentive Taxation 


level by the maximum productive 


amount would 
bring about 
full employ- 
ment and an 
expanding 
economy, 
which are 
necessary to 
carry the debt 
load _ easily. 
The Vice- 


Vice-President Henry A. Wallace sees the possibliity of the na- 
tional income in the post-war era approaching the $200,000,000,000 


use of labor and plant facilities. 


Speaking before the New York City Conference on full employ- 
ment, called by the Political Action Committee of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, Mr. Wallace declared on Jan. 15 that this 


2 " 





sideration by Congress of a “re- 
conversion plant corporation, with 
extensive powers to facilitate the 
most rapid possible transition 
from war production to peace pro- 
duction, or it may want to add 
new and concrete powers to an 
existing agency.” 

Expressing the hope that the 
taxation system can be rapidly 
modified after the war in order 





President 
stated that a 
nationial in- 
come of only 
$ 100,000,000, - 
000 is not 
enough ‘to 
bring about 
an era of 
“work, happi- 
ness and 





Henry A. Wallace 


peace” and urged the “wise men” 


in labor, business and Govern- 
ment to recognize their joint re- 
sponsibility for planning on a 
broad basis. 

Mr. Wallace suggested the con- 








| 





that ‘‘the financing for most em- 
ployment will come from private 
capital,’ Vice-President Wallace 
suggested that “incentive taxation 
by increasing employment and by 


increasing the national income 
can increase the Federal reve- 
nue.” He added: 


“Rates whieh are too high on 
rapidly expanding young enter- 
prises will reduce employment 
|'and decrease the revenues of Fed- 
eral taxation. Some place there is 
a happy medium and it is very 
important for both business and 

(Continued on page 420) 











hope that the “Pravda’”’ article say 


on humanity is concerned, we had 


From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


Messrs. Roosevelt and Hull are breathing a little easier in the 


ing that British and German con- 


ferees had discussed a separate peace has blown over without making 
too much of a dent in the public consciousness. 


Insofar as its affect 
thought it had little or no bearing 


because it seems to be in the cards that Stalin is going to do pretty 


». * 





Europe. And an article of this 
sort doesn’t change the situation 
one way or the other. 

What was important about it, 
we thought, was its bearing on 
the political fortunes of Messrs. 
Roosevelt and Hull, particularly 
About him it pointed 
up a very ridiculous situation, in- 
deed. 

Let’s go back a bit. First, Mr. 
Hull went over to Moscow and 
talked with Stalin. When he re- 
turned, so great was the acclaim 
that we fully expected, before it 
was over, for him to be riding up 
Fifth Avenue with the skyscrapers 
showering him with ticker tape 
as they did on returning heroes in 
the hifalutin’ twenties. As it was, 
he was given the unprecedented 
honor of being asked to address 
Congress in joint session, and 
Senator Harry F. Byrd said some- 
thing about-a Congressional Medal 
of Honor for him. 

As one who has always had a 
tremendous respect and affection 
for the Old Man, we felt a warm 
glow throughout our body, but for 
the life of us we couldn’t under- 
stand just what was the triumph 
he had achieved. We asked one 
of his closest and intimate friends 





bout it. What was the accom- 
plishment about which he is so 





438 ' proud, we asked. We were assured 





much what he wants to in Eastern” 


there was no doubt about his hap- 
piness over the meeting. Why, we 
persisted. 

Because, came the reply, he is 
convinced he sold Stalin on his 
honesty. 

This struck us as an amazing 
thing. We are the most powerful 
nation in the world. We’ve been 
of tremendous help to Stalin in 


'defeating an enemy who invaded 


his country. Why should one of 
the high officials of our Govern- 
ment be so thrilled over the con- 
viction he had convinced Stalin of 
his honesty; in effect, his person- 
ality. It is a fact that such men 
as. Averell Harriman, Donald Nel- 
son and Joe Davies who have met 
him, been “accepted” so to speak, 
consider it the event of their 
lives, but that Mr. Hull should do 
so inasmuch as Stalin intended to 
go right ahead and do what he 
wanted to, gave us quite a pause. 

But this was only part of this 
amazing spectacle which we have 
witnessed. 

Mr. Roosevelt goes to meet 
Stalin right in Mr. Hull’s wake, 
and when he returns, we are as- 
sured that his accomplishment has 
been tremendous, that it is one of 
the greatest things ever to happen 
to us poor democratic people. He 
had reached an accofd with Stalin, 

(Continued on page 434) 
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The State Of Trade 


The weekly trend of business was generally upward. The heavy 
industries continue to send in favorable reports, with electric powel 
production holding at about its recent high levels, carloadings show- 


ing another increase and steel production showing little change from 


the previous week. 


Production of electricity totaled 


4.538,083,000 kilowatt hours in the 


week ended Jan 15, compared 
with 4,567,959,000 in the previous 
week, according to the Edison 
Electric Institute. This was 14.8 
per cent above the year-ago out- 
put of 3,952,479,000_ kilowatt 
hours. Consolidated Edison Com- 
pany of New York reports output 
of 227,200,000 kilowatt hours in 
the week ended Jan. 16, an in- 
crease of 36.6 per cent over the 
166,300,000 distributed a year ago. 

Carloadings of revenue freight 
for the week ended Jan. 15, to- 
taled 780,220 cars, according to 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads. This was an increase of 
17,221 cars from the preceding 
week this year, 24,722 cars more 
than the corresponding week in 
1943 and 31,107 cars below the 
same period two years ago. This 
total was 121 per cent of average 


loadings for the corresponding | 


week of the ten preceding years. 

Steel production in the United 
States is scheduled at 99.4 per 
cent of rated capacity this week, 
equivalent to output of 1,727,900 
net tons of ingots and castings, 
compared with 99 per cent last 
week and output of 1,720,900 tons, 
according to the American Iron 
& Steel Institute. For the week 
beginning Jan. 24, last year, steel 
production was 1,686,700 tons. 

There probably will be “con- 
siderable urgency” for landing 
craft material, particularly plates, 
after February, although pressure 
for the products is expected to 
reach its crest next month, the 
magazine “Steel” said in its re- 
cent isssue. 

“Meanwhile this program not 
only is pushing shipyard activity 
to a high peak,” the magazine re- 
veals, “but it is providing many 
fabricating shops with needed 
business in sub-assemblies. It 
also is creating added demand for 
heavy sheets, bars and structu- 
rals.” Aircraft and heavy artillery 
requirements are expanding, but 
increases in certain lines are not 


yet appreciably under way, the’ ' 
|and very substantial assistance, 


report adds. 

“Various changes in the war 
program continue to bring can- 
cellations and changes in mill 
schedules, but gaps are filled 
promptly and pressure for heavy 
steel production is not relaxed,” 
the magazine says. In the midst 
of strong pressure for war mate- 
rials, states the journal, shifts are 
bringing about occasional oppor- 
tunity for fairly prompt delivery 
on material at first promised for 
a later date. Most important 
meeds are being advanced where 
possible as cancellations open the 
way and opportunity for obtain- 
ing material for civilian use has 
not yet appeared. 


Retail trade continued spotty 
this week as volume failed to pick 
up as rapidly as usual from the 
post-holiday sluggishness, accord- 
ing to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Milder weather tended to limit 
the usual seasonal sales, with lit- 
tle response accorded the few 
January clearances which were 
held. However, Southern centers 
enjoyed a considerable upturn in 
volume as the winter season 
gained momentum. Wholesale 
markets were reported active in 
the week and buyer attendance 
at many centers exceeded that of 
previous years. Mail orders also 
were heavy. Retail sales were es- 
timated at unchanged to 5 per 
cent higher than a year ago for 
the country as a whole. 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis were up 4 per 
cent for the week ended Jan. 15, 
compared with the like week a 
year ago, reports the Federal Re- 
serve System. Sales for the four- 
week period ended Jan. 15, were 
up 7 per cent compared with the 
like period last year. Department 


The retail trade reported considerable activity, 
with wholesale markets particularly active. 


,store sales in New York City in 
the week ended Jan. 22, were 7 
per cent larger than in the cor- 
responding weck of last year, ac- 
cording ‘to a preliminary estimate 
issued by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. In the pre- 
vious week cndedeJan. 15, sales 
of this group of stores were 6 per 
cent better than in the like 1943 
week. 

Based upon advance reports 
| from class I railroads, whose rev- 
}enues represent 81.7 per cent of 
| total operating revenues, the As- 
| Sociation of American Railroads 
estimates that railroad operating 
revenues in December were 8.7 
|per cent more than in the like 


month of 1942. This estimate, it | 


was pointed out, covers only 
touch upon the trends in operat- 
ing expenses, taxes or final in- 
come results. Estimated freight 
revenues last December 


greater than in December, 1942, 





by 5 per cent, while estimated, 
passenger revenues were greater | 


by 25.3 per cent. 


Spain Ally Of Hitler 
‘Russ, Embassy Charges 


| The Soviet Embassy said on 
|Jan. 13 that Franco Spain, al- 
‘though formally non-belligerent, 
\“actually is an ally of Hitler Ger- 
many.” 
ington advices in which this was 
|reported, further said: 

“An article in the Embassy’s 
“Information Bulletin” said that 
despite Spanish announcements 





i that the Spanish Blue Division has | 


been withdrawn from the Russian 
front, a Spanish legion is still 
fighting ‘“‘on one of the sectors of 
the Volkhov front,” and a Span- 
ish air squadron, “which sys- 
tematically receives replenish- 
ments,” also is stationed on the 
Eastern battle line. 

“Spain renders Germany diverse 
the article said, adding that 
‘“Spanish neutrality is only the 
guise under which German im- 
perialism is using that country for 
its own purposes.” 
“Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco’s recent merger of the 
Fascist militia with the Spanish 


‘political prisoners were inter- 
preted by the bulletin as desper- 
ate efforts in a fight against the 
|Spanish “anti-Fascist national de- 
;mocratic movement.” This move- 
ment, the bulletin said, aims to 
“emancipate Spain from Fascism, 
to make a complete rupture with 


cratize the social system.” 


“The article said that in his 
fight against Spanish anti-Fascists 
“Franco’s gendarmes arrest people 
even for distributing the press 
bulletin of the British Embassy in 
Madrid.” 


“Spain sends Germany strategic 
war materials, the bulletin con- 
tinued, and “British navel vessels 


in the Atlantie are constantly 
holding up Spanish ships carrying 
contraband for Germany.” 


Completes Sale Of 
First National Bank 
(Boston) Stock 


The First Boston Corporation 
announced on Jan. 19 that the 
secondary offering of 17,000 shares 
of capital stock of the First 
National Bank of Boston at $48.50 
per share, has been completed, 
and that subscription books have 
been closed, 





operating revenues and does not | 


were | 


Associated Press Wash- | 


Army and his amnesty to certain | 


Hitler Germany and to demo-'| 


Record Export Freight | 


Traffic Handled by RRs. 


Railroads handled without seri- 
ous congestion in 1943 the greatest 
volume of export freight traffic on 
record, according to an announce- 
ment by the Association of 
American Railroads, which 

Export traffic is moving freely 
through the various ports, all of 
which are in a completely “liquid” 
condition. 

Cars of export freight, exclud- 
ing grain and coal, unloaded at 
all ports in this country in 1943 
totaled 1,401,186, compared with 
893,576 cars in 1942, or an increase 
'of 67%, and an inerease of 147% 
above that handled in 1940, in 
which year it amounted to 568,303 
cars. 

Approximately 4,000 cars were 
unloaded daily in 1943, compared 
with 2,616 in 1942 and 2,235 
in 1940. 

The number of cars unloaded at 
North Atlantic ports in 1943 was 
‘more than 75% greater than the 
‘number handled in 1918 in the 
first World War. Due to the fact 
i'that the average tonnage per car 
in 1943 was considerably more 
‘than it was in 1918, the volume of 
tonnage was even greater than 
|indicated by the increase in the 
‘number of carloads. 

Export grain unloaded at all 
‘ports in 1943 totaled 53,204 cars, 
compared with 30,315 cars in 1942, 
or an increase of 76%. 

Coastwise freight. unloaded at 
jall ports in the past year totaled 
7,333 cars, compared with 30,951 
cars in 1942, or a decrease of 76%. 

The character of freight handled 
at the various ports has materially 
changed in recent years, nearly 
96% in 1943 having been export 
freight, excent for coal and grain, 
compared with 69% in 
Coastal freight moving through 
the ports accounted for only % of 
1% in the past year, compared 
‘with 26% four years ago. 


A. . B. Wartime Meet’g 
‘Will Be Held In June 


The American Institute of Bank- 
ing will hold a two-and-a-half- 
'day war-time conference in St. 
‘Louis next June, it is announced 
‘by David L. Colby, National 
|'President of the Institute. who is 
{Assistant Vice-President of the 
| Boatmen’s National Bank, St. 
‘Louis. This conference, to be 
‘held June 6-8, will be the 42nd 
‘annual meeting of the Institute. 
| In making the announcement 
|Mr. Colby stated that the confer- 
‘ence will be a streamlined meet- 
ing held to transact essential 
business of the Institute, elect 
officers, and discuss war-time 
bank personnel training problems. 
A similar meeting was held last 
June in Chicago, following a 
precedent established by the A. I. 
B. during the First World War, 
when its annual convention was 
shortened to a brief conference 
held in Chicago. 

Following the midwinter meet- 
ing .of the Institute’s Executive 
iCouncil, which will be held in 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 30-Feb. 1, 
further details of the agenda and 
arrangements for the war-time 
‘conference to be held next June 
in St. Louis will be announced. 
The arrangements for this meeting 
are in the hands of the Program 
Committee, consisting of William 
C. Way, Central National Bank of 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, who 
is the Vice-President of the 
American Institute of Banking, 
Chairman; James P. Hickok, 
Chairman of the local conference 
committee, who is the President 
of the Manufacturers Bank & 
Trust Co. of St. Louis, St. Louis, 
Mo., and Floyd W. — Larson, 
national Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, 22 East 
40th Street, New York, N. Y. 





meeting will be the Statler Hotel. 


Hull Reorganizes State Department; 
Policy And Advisory Groups Are Created 


Reorganization of the State Department at Washington in an ef- 
fort ‘to facilitate the conduct of the foreign relations of the United 


adds: | 


1940. | 


; Headquarters for the St. Louis 


States in war and peace,” 
State Cordell Hull. 
The new set-up, it is indicated 


centrate on specialized fields. 

Secretary’ Hull’s order estab- 
|lished within the Department a 
Policy Committee and an Ad- 
| visory Council on Post-War For- 
‘eign Policy. Mr. Hull named to 
{the Council as Vice-Chairman, 
| Norman H. Davis, Chairman of 
|the American Red Cross; Myron 
C. Taylor, President Roosevelt’s 
special envoy to the Vatican on 
several occasions, and Dr. Isaiah 
: Bowman, President of Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

In clarifying the machinery of 
the reorganization, the Depart- 
ment explained that specific fields 
of activity had been assigned to 
each Assistant Secretary of State 
and to the legal adviser. 

“Coordination 
sistant Secretaries is provided by 
the Policy Committee,” said the 
Department. 

By the reorganization all func- 
tions and divisions of the Denart- 
ment are grouped into “line’”’ of- 
fices below the Assistant Secre- 
taries. 

In United Press Washington ad- 
vices of Jan. 15, 


will deal with major geographic 
areas—Europe, Far East, Near East 
and Africa, and the Americas— 
and a fifth will deal with special 
political affairs. 


The former Division of Inter- 
national Communications will be 
broken down into three offices 
dealing respectively with avia- 
tion, shipping and telecommuni- 
cations. A new office of public 
information will group together 
various organizational units con- 
cerned with public 
both at home and abroad. 








offices of Wartime Economic Af- 
|fairs and of Economic Affairs— 


among the As-| ** 4 : 
| tion of such policies by means of 


it was further | 
|; explained: Four of these offices | 


information | 


Also newly-established are the) 


was announced on Jan. 17 by Secretary of 


will free the higher officials of the 


Department from much administrative work and allow them to con- 


whose duties are indicated bs 
their titles—-as well as two admin- 
istrative offices dealing respec- 
tively with departmental and for- 
eign service administration. 

The Department said establish- 
ment of these offices will set u; 
“clearer lines of responsibilit: 
and authority ... and eliminate 
over-lapping jurisdictions and 
responsibility.” 

Of the two new committees, it 
said: 

“The Policy Committee will as- 
sist the Secretary of State in con- 
sideration of major questions of 
foreign policy and the Committee 
on Post-war Programs will assist 
him in the foundation of post-war 
foreign policies and the execu- 
appropriate international ar- 
rangements.” 

Concerning the Council of Post- 
war Foreign Policy, the an- 
nouncement said that: 

“The Secretary has asked Mr. 
Davis, Mr. Taylor and Mr. Bow- 
man, who with others have been 
associated with him in this field 
for the past two years, to assist 
him in organizing and carrying 
forward the work of this counci! 
which will bring together out- 
standing and representative na- 
ional leaders to advise the Secre- 
tary on post-war foreign policy 
matters of major importance.” 

“The Department does not re- 
gard this new organization as the 
final answer to all the Depart- 
ment’s administrative problems,” 
said a statement. 

“It does believe that this re- 
organization will better adapt the 
administrative framework of the 
Department to meet the constant- 
ly changing war situation and the 
foreseeable post-war demands 
upon our foreign policy.” 





Total employment, 


reductions indicated for Decem- 
ber. The reduction of 1,200,000 in 


tailment of farm operations at the 


corresponding total for Novem- 
ber, 1942,. by almost the same 
amount. 

The announcement by the Board 
further stated: 


“The Board’s employment total 
for November fell to 63,100,000, 
which compares with the all-time 
high of 64,400,000 in September, 
and 64,300,000 in October. Farm 
employment dropped to 10,100,000 
from the seasonal peak of 11,700,- 
000 in September. A further re- 
duction of more than 1,000,000 
in the number at work on farms 
in December is suggested by the 
usual seasonal employment pat- 
tern, according to the Board. The 
full extent of the decline in non- 
agricultural civilian employment 
is partially concealed by the rise 
in November of employment in 
retail trade, much of which was 
temporary - and part-time in 
character. The only substantial 
offset to the downward trend 
developed in durable - goods 
manufacturing, particularly in 
the war-convertea automotive in- 


dustry. Employment in chemicals 





Manpower Situation Easing Off With Employment 
Down In November, Conference Board Reports 


A decided slackening in the immediate and the prospective de- 
mands upon the nation’s labor resources became increasingly appar- 
ent in the closing months of 1943, according to an analysis by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, issued Jan. 22. 
says the Board, 
women in military service declined in November for the second 
successive. month, with furthe: ®@— 


close of fall harvesting, but civil- | 
ian non-agricultural employment; “The number of key industrial 
also receded by about 100,000 dur- | 
ing the month and was below the | plus will exist during the next 





including all men and 





and allied products, which had 
advanced sharply in _ previous 


the total number at work or in| months, fell off as a result of 
uniform in November was attri-| initial curtailment and plant shut- 
butable in the main to the cur-| 


downs accompanying the cancel- 
lation or downward revision of 
small-arms contracts. 


areas in which a slight labor sur- 


six months has increased from 102 
to 112 according to War Man- 
power Commission field reports. 
The total of acute labor shortage 
areas declined from 69 in De- 
cember to 67 a month later, while 
the roster of probable labor short- 
age areas receded from 124 to 
119 in the same time interval. Af- 
ter allowance for revised produc- 
tion schedules, official forecasts of 
probable labor requirements 
through July 1, 1944, were again 
lowered by 600,000. The number 
in the armed forces at the end of 
1943 was lower than previous 
forecasts of 10,700,000. This figure 
will not actually be reached, the 
Board says, until well toward the 
close of the first quarter of 1944. 
Against this background of eas- 
ing labor requirements, except for 
manpower for military services, 
the proposed enactment of na- 
tional service legislation would 
appear to be designed to assure 
the fulltime performance of those 


at work rather than to introduce 
a substantial body ‘of new work- 
ers.” 
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Senator Butler Repeats 
Vast Sums In 


Senator Butler (Rep., Neb.) 








in the years 1942, 1943, 1944. 
certified list showing that this cc 








the three years 1942, 1943 and 
1944 amounts to $5,733,953,534 and 
another documented list giving 
$662,806,970 as expenses in the 
United States possessions in Latin 
America—the Panama Canal Zone, 
Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. 

According to the Associated 
Press, he attached to the report a 
20-page itemization stating that 
the figures were gleaned from 
governmental departments, offi- 
cial reports and letters, and con- 
gressional testimony, and _ de- 
scribed the findings as a complete 
refutation of administration de- 
nials of his earlier estimates that 
of his earlier estimates that 
various forms of American aid to 
Latin America topped $6,000,000,- 
. 000. Senator McKellar (D.-Tenn.), 
Chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, recently 
countered Senator Butler’s origi- 
nal estimate with administrative 
figures putting total outlays at 
$1,483,373,000 and described Sen- 
ator Butler as about 95% wrong 
in his figures. 

The Associated Press Washing- 
ton advices of Jan. 20, further re- 
ported: 

“TI was not 95% wrong and 5% 
right but 95.5% right and 4.5% 
wrong,” Senator Butler said today 
in a prepared address. “That is as 
near right as any mortal could 
hope to be in checking New Deal 
expenditures.” 

“He said that the $5,733,953,543 
represented total war and non- 
war outlays in South and Central 
American republics, exclusive of 
the United States possessions—the 
Canal Zone, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, where, he added, 
another $662,806,970 was expend- 
ed in the fiscal years 1942, 1943 
and 1944. The figures, he said, 
were independently audited. 

“That total of $6,396,760,513 is 
only the documented, certified to- 
tal,” he said. “That is the amount 
we can be absolutely sure of. How 
much more there’ is, no one can 
say. The sums of money for which 
no public accounting is made are 
too vast. The technic of conceal- 
ment is too well developed. The 
dark art of financial double-talk 
‘has been too well mastered.” 

“Senator Butler toured 22 Latin 
‘American republics last year. Re- 
peating his earlier charges of 
boondoggling and waste, the Sen- 
ator said that only a congressional 
inguiry could determine which 
expenditures were necessary and 











































his second report on spending in Latin America reiterating his origi- 


Charge U. S. Is Spending Irving Trust Co. Net 
Latin America 


presented to the Senate on Jan. 20) 
Co. of New York for 


Of $4,522,401 In 1943 


Net profits of the Irving Trust 
1943 


Public Will Not Stand For War Production 
Sloppages Warns Senj. F. Fairless 


A “justly aroused” American public will not long tolerate strikes 
and other war production stoppages which have been prevalent in 


nal assertion that a total of more than $6,000,000,000 has been spent 
The Senator submtted a documented 


amounted to $4,522,401, compared 
with $3,712,952 for the preceding 


recent months, Benjamin F. Fairless, President of the United States 
Steel Corporation, warned on Jan. 20 in an address before the an- 
nual dinner of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. His address 


mitments and extensions of credit” 


yuntry’s “actual expenditures, com-~ | year, Harry E. Ward, Chairman of 

relating to Latin America during |the Board, and William N. En- 
Y Re YS 3025 Y ___ | Strom, President, announced in| 
|of the United States cannot suc-/|the report submitted to stock- 


icessfully be the agent for building 
our post-war world. It is time that 
'we called a halt and took an in- 
:ventory as the first step necessary 
lin the direction of developing a 


holders of the bank at their an- 
nual meeting on Jan. 19. 

The trust company’s operating 
profit for the year 1943 was $5.- 


policy that will be sound good O52, 601, as against $4,212,952 in 
neighbor.” 1942. In accordance with the 

Tessas Butler asserted that |™@"28ements policy of building 
Petroleum Administrator Ickes| UP. TS€TVeS against a time when 


say ., adjustments may be necessary 
had failed to answer a request for | oe essary, 
detailed figures on the ae of oi] | 2220,000 of operating profit was 


: . : .,,added to reserves—this action 
explorations in Brazil and said ale alate ar 
that he also had been unable to having also been taken in 1942. 


gadis we 2 ae The 1943 securities profits totaling 
get accurate estimates as to the | 9569973 were transferred to de- 


was broadcast over a nation-wide -hookup. 
At a “crucial period” of the wai ®@ 
to determine the nation’s survival|Mr. Fairless told the chamber. 
as a democratic state, interference |Such plants, he pointed out, were 
with any phase of the war effort/in no case intended to take care 
cannot be countenanced, Mr. Fair-|of any deficiency in the nation’s 
less said, according to Pittsburgh! peace-time production facilities. 
advices to the New York “Herald-|When peace comes, he admitted, 
,Tibune,”’ from which we quote his | “some industries will have total 
further views as follows: |capacity greatly in excess of that 
“If labor leaders are unable or}required for a peace-time econ- 
unwilling in these critical times |omy.” 
to curb the disruptive acts of sub-| “Courage and statemanship on 
ordinate officials or of small|the part of government and others 
groups of union members, he ad-|concerned, he observed, must at- 
ded, then they must not complain |tend the solution of this situation. 
at enactment of labor legislation! “In my opinion, the government 





ican operations.” 

The Senator’s earlier 
were given in our issue of Dec. 2 
page 2233. 


renewed his charge of 


in Latin America. 


ded in part: 


good neighbor policy.” 

“In taking note of the original 
charges, Mr. Hull, on Dec. 14, said 
the allegations were ‘unfortunate’ 


| 


tained ‘inaccuracies,’ 
cies.’ 

“Officials of the State Depart- 
ment noted that the firm of pub- 
lic accountants on which Senator 
Butler leaned were careful to 
write the Senator that they had 
his office and the accounts shown 
examined the lists submitted by 
were correctly totaled, but that 
the comments, explanations and 
other information contained in the 
schedules prepared in the Sen- 
ator’s office were not examined or 
verified.” 

The “Times” also published. the 
following cablegram in the matter 
from Havana: 

“Emeterio Santovenia, Minister 
of State, Jan. 21 termed the state- 
ments of Senator Butler concern- 





determine the extent of some fi- 
nancial operations which he said 
he couldn’t find out about from 
governmental sources. 

“There is boondoggling in our 
operations in Latin America,’ he 
continued. “There is aé_e vast 
amount of it. The New Deal’s 
operations in Latin America have 
made use of military necessity for 
ideological purposes. The New 
Deal’s authority in the matter of 
our military expenditures in Latin 
America has resulted in extrav- 
agance and waste. 

“We should stop trying to be 
rich uncle to Latin America. We 
should insist that, according to 
their ability to pay, what we do 
for the nations of Latin America 
is matched, dollar for dollar, by 
what Latin America does for it- 
self.” 

“The Senator said that the im- 
portant fact was not so much the 
amount of expenditures, but that 
they “demonstrate what the pres- 
ent Government of the United 
States apparently aims to do all 
over the world.” ~ 

“In Latin America,’ he con- 
tinued, “we have already found 
out what we are beginning to find 
out in other parts of the world, 
namely that money will not buy 





crease of 53%, 


ing expenditures of the United 
States in. Cuba as ‘unimporfant 
and without foundation.’ 


“The inclusion of money spent 
on the American naval base at 
Guantanamo and the amount paid 
for sugar bought from Cuba was 
criticized by the Minister, who 
pointed out that the former’ was 
an investment in American ter- 
ritory, while the sugar was sold 
by Cuba at a price which rev- 
resented a sacrifice made by the 
island as a contribution to the 
war.” 


1943 Ton-Miles Of Rev. 





Railroads in 1943 handled the 
greatest volume of freight traffic, 
measured in ton-miles of revenue 
freight, for any year on record, 
the Association of American Rail- 


In that year it amounted to ap- 
proximately 725,447,456,000 rev- 
enue ton-miles, according to pre- 
liminary estimates. based on re- 
ports just received by this Asso- 
ciation from Class I railroads. 
This was an increase of 13.7%, 
compared with 1942, and an in- 
compared with 








good will and that the Treasury 







1941. The volume of freight traf-. 


were concerned with Latin Amer- | 


remarks 


In special Washington advices | 
Jan. 21 to the New York “Times” | 
it was stated that Secretary Hull 
“unfair” 
when asked io comment on the 
new attack made by Senator Hugh 
Butler on Government spending | 


In part the “Times” advices ad- 


“I am convinced,” the Secretary |United States Government de- 
said, “that Senator Butler’s latest | posits amounted to $108,763,974 at 
remarks do not in any way change | Dec. 31, 1943, as compared with | 
the opinion I expressed. at the |$133,111,771 a year earlier. 
time of his earlier attack on the|clusive of United States Govern- 


and ‘unfair, and that they con-| 
and ‘falla- | 


Freight Increased by 13.7% 


roads announced on January 20. | 


unchanged from a year ago, but 
surplus and _ undivided profits 
;}amounted to $56,428,927 at the end 
of 1943, against $54,905,526 ai the 
close of 1942. 


From the report we quote: 
“The trend of deposits in 1943 
|was upward. Fluctuations were 
|relatively wide, due principally to 
| governmental financial operations. * 
‘While deposits were $15,054,940 | Snic: or’ Rengimenneiiitier ix ene 
higher at Dec. 31, 1943, than at the | ;apor organization.” 
end of the previous year. the; «no only in war time, but also 
average for 1943 was $139,098,000 ‘in the post-war period, there must 
above the average for 1942.|)1. “sincere and sympathetic” co- 
operation between government; 
;management and workers to in- 
sure sound economic and social 
conditions here, the steel execu- 
itive declared. Without profits for 
‘industry, he pointed out, the gov- 
/ernment will lose a large part of 
I Dec 31.1942 ‘its revenues. At. present more 
| Mec. o1, : ‘than a third of the war revenue 
“United States Government of the government is derived from 
securities at the end of the year | income taxes, and “without.profits 
'were $613,719,229, or $41,047,033 | our industrial machine will be en- 
| higher than at Dec. 31, 1942. The ‘'dangered and workers may find 
\average of holdings of such securi-|their source of livelihood cut off 
‘ties in 1943 was $222,365,000!or undermined.” 
'greater than in 1942. Changes in| “Aside from work stoppages, a 


phasized, “are both patriotic and 
hard working, and they can be 
proud of the production records 
which they have helped establish 
since Pear] Harbor.” 

“The speaker reiterated his con- 
viction, based on his company’s 
long-standing labor relations pol- 
icy, “that the right to work should 


? 


Ex- 


ment deposits, there was an in- 
'erease of $60,002,538 in deposits at 
|Dec. 31, 1943, as compared with 


the levels of deposits and _loans | foremost problem of industry con- 
tend to be reflected in this ac-jcerns the ultimate disposition to 
count. Normally, declines in our|be made of many plants which 
deposits and increases in our loans 
‘are met by using balances at the 





built during the war emergency, 


‘the government has financed and | 


cost of communication installa- | ¢ . ‘ ais eh SES ni 3 - ‘ : 
ee: ; , ‘ferred income; Securities profits | ‘“With teeth. ‘should dispose of its plants and 
RET ar BIB Rit woeapone in 1942 were $332,009. _“Mr. Fairless made a sharp dis- | facilities as promptly as possible 
roads and administrative costs of | The bank declared dividends of ‘tinction between loyal workers after the end of the war,” he said. 
some of the 40 or more govern- | 23,000,000 during the past year. and trouble makers in labor’s|“It should not attempt to set it- 
mental agencies which he said |The capital stock of $50,000,000 is ranks. The great majority of|self up in business in competition 

g American wage earners, he em-|with industry. Any such course 


would be in the direction of state 
socialism. In disposing of these 
plants it should be recognized that 
their cost is not government in- 
vestment; rather, it is a war cost 
of the same general character as 
that of a battleship or other in- 
strument of warfare brought into 
existence for the sole purpose of 
defeating the country’s enemies. 
So instead of attempting to re- 
cover the full cost of these plants 
the government should be gener- 
ally willing to take a reduced 
amount, substantial though the 
reduction may be, and charge the 
balance to the general cost of the 
war.” 

“Mr. Fairless granted that a 
number of these .government- 
owned plants are “probably” more 
modern and more efficient than 
similar facilities now owned by 
private industry, but said that 
both may not be required for 
peace-time production. In such 
cases he felt it to be in the public 
interest that the efficient and low- 
cost plants should survive and 
outmoded facilities be scrapped. 
Some government plants, he ad- 
mitted, may need to be held for 
future emergencies and these units 
could be held “under lock and 
key” so as not to compete with 
private industry.” 











'Federal Reserve Bank and other 
|assets regarded as the equivalent 
‘of cash. Currently, such other , 
‘assets consist primarily of short- | 
term United States Government) 
securities. At Dec. 31, 1943, 45% | 


‘of total holdings of United States | 
Government securities had a firs 
call date or were due within two 
years, 19% within two to five mittee. 
years, and 36% within five to ter | 
years.” 

The Irving report also noted 
that a good volume of foreign 
business was transacted in 1943, 
notwithstanding the many restric- | 
tions occasioned by the war. It 
added that after the war a ma- 
terial expansion in the company’s 
foreign business is confidently ex- 
pected. 


| predicted on Jan. 2 in an article 


‘Germany and France,’ Senator 
' Johnson said, according to Asso- 
ciated Press Denver advises which 
‘further quoted him as saying: 
“Britain will dominate Norway, 
Holland and Belgium, including 
the colonies of the two latter in 
Africa and the Far East. Britain 
will also dominate the Dark Con- 
tinent and the Mediterranean 
states of Spain, Italy and Greece. 
'Britain’s old ally, Portugal, wil 











| 
eae an increase of 118% compared 
‘with 1939. 

For the month of December, | ‘ 
1943, alone, the railroads handled Ratify Trade Treaty 
‘about 8% more ton-miles of rev-| Ratifications of the commercial 


: . treaty recently concluded between 
a yore than in the. same | Argentina and Paraguay were ex- 
mon % 


+ changed on Dec. 15 by Gen. Al- 
The following table summarizes | berto Gilbert, the Argentine For- 
‘revenue ton-miles statistics for 


| eign Minister and, Luis Argana, 
the 12 months of 1943 and 1942: | Paraguayan Foreign Minister. 
Revenue Ton-Miles of Freight They also signed numerous agree- 
(000 omitted) , |}ments aimed at increasing the 
1943 1942 Inc.| commercial and cultural relations 
First 10 mos._ 606,572,456 526,054,986 15.3 | between their countries. 


Month of Nov._*59,575,000 56,958,793 4.6 . i: 
Month of Dec._+59,300,000 55,030,990 7.8 Buenos Aires advices Dec. 15. 


_Temain her dependable friend.” 








| Argentine And Paraguay 








|improving postal 
|tween Argentina and Paraguay; 
for the appointment of a mixed 
committee charged with studying 


Allies To Divide World Into “Spheres 
Of Influence,’ Senator Johnson Predicts 


The great powers of the United Nations will divide the post-war 
¢| world into “spheres of influence,’ Senator Johnson (Dem., Colo.), 


written for ‘“‘The Rocky Mountain 


| News.” Mr. Johnson is a member of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 


“Russia will dominate the Baltic States, the Northern Balkan 
| States, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia,® 





The most important of the 
agreements signed grants Para- | 
guayan trade “free port” facili- 
ties in Buenos Aires. By this 
agreement, certain docks and 
warehouses in the Port of Buenos 
Aires will be considered a Para- 
guayan free zone. Paraguayan 
goods for export or imported goods 
destined for Paraguay will be un- 
loaded, stored and reloaded with- 
out payment of import duties. 

Other agreements provide for 
facilities be- 


a customs union between the two 
countries and for the expurgation 
from Argentine and Paraguayan 
school textbooks of anything that 
may “foster aversion for any 
American country.” 


Finally, in an exchange of let- 
ters between General Gilbert and 
Senor Argana, Argentina under- 
takes to extend to Asuncion the 


airline that soon will open service 
between Buenos Aires and Iguazu. 

Signing of the trade treaty was 
noted in these columns Dec. 16, 





Total 12 mos..725,447,456 638,044,769 13.7| to the New York “Times” report- 


fic carried by the railroads in.1943.~- >Revised-estimate. +Preliminary estimate. | ing this, went on to say: 
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Wallace Sees $260 Billion Income Within 
Reach Gf Post-War Fuily-Empioyed America 


(Continued from first page) 


labor to learn just exactly where 
that point is—the point which 
will promptly prevent either in- 
flation or deflation as one or the 
other tends to develop. Both labor 
and business might well consider 
recommending to Congress the 


delegation of power to some gov- | 
to make}! 


ernmental organization 
continuously those slight shifts 
which are necessary if the na- 


tion and full employment without 
infation or deflation.” 

The text of the Vice-President’s 
talk follows, as given in the New 
York “Times” of Jan. 16: 

We have completed a year of 
great accomplishment and have 
begun a year which will be of 
even greater significance. The 
President by his daring and his 
wisdom has set our feet on the 
road toward complete victory. 
Cairo and Teheran mean not only 
the closest cooperation for war 


but also effective cooperation in| 


the peace to come. 

For two days you have been 
discussing the problem of post- 
war employment. There cannot 
be in any country full employ- 
ment for the purpose of full pro- 
duction of peacetime goods ex- 
cept on the basis of an assured 
world peace. Such a peace is nec- 
essary to a large volume of goods 
flowing between countries. With- 
out a large volume of foreign 
trade unemployment is certain in 
the United States and England. 
Therefore, I say that of all the 
actions taken in 1943 looking to- 
ward full post-war employment, 
the Cairo and Teheran confer- 
ences were probably the most im- 
portant. 

There are those on the home 
front who have continually tried 
in one subtle way and another to 
create discord, especially be- 
tween the United States and Eng- 
land and the United States and 
Russia. Ill-timed statements and 
partial truths have from time to 
time lessened the hearty will of 
the American people to cooperate 
to the utmost every day with our 
Allies in winning the war at the 
earliest possible moment. Through 
all of these attacks, and some 
have been slanderous, the Presi- 
dent has kept his eye on just one 
objective — how best to win an 
early and complete victory, how 
best to attain a secure peace. 

Many things which some of us 
have not been able to understand 
have been explained by the fact 
that the President is keeping his 
mind on those two things to the 
exclusion of anything else. 

At this time I want to express 
my appreciation of the magnifi- 
cent job the President has done 
on the home front. To transform 
135,000,000 people from an easy- 
going peace to an overwhelming 
war effort involves complexities 
beyond the mind of man to com- 
prehend. The necessarily hasty 
solution of these complexities has 
given small men a chance to com- 
plain—and I am sorry to say that 
larger men in their hatred of 
Roosevelt have forgotten the need 
of winning the war and have 
played up the mean, the small, 
the irrelevant in a way to deceive 
the public mind as to the real 
truth. Of course there are imper- 
fections in a huge task of this 
sort. Everyone who has built a 
local union, everyone who has 
started a_ great . corporation, 
everyone who has developed a 
great agricultural cooperative 
knows the sleepless nights, the 
heartaches and the mistakes in- 
volved. How infinitely greater the 
task of the President. 

And I say that what we have 
before us is a prodigious perform- 
ance which, compared with World 
War I, is almost miraculous. In 
terms of airplanes, tanks, guns 
and munitions we have produced 


in this war from five to a thou- 
sand times as much as we did in 
World War I. In World War I 
our expeditionary force used 
chiefly French guns, planes and 
ammunition. Compared with the 
pre-war base, we have in this, 
war. stepped up our production | 
both in factories and on 
farms much more effectively than | 


we did 25 years ago. We not only| that the corporations have been| both the war and for the peace. | 
| President Wilson, said that either 


cize it for red tape and bureau- 
cracy. Some of these things may 
be true. But we have to recog- 
nize that, so far as the net. effect 
is concerned, the job has been a 
good one. To increase production 
and hold down prices is like de- 
fying the law of gravitation. Just 
the same, the job has been done 
and will centinue to be done pro- 
viced the people will stand behind 
their President and against self- 
ish, greedy, noisy men, 

There has been much criticism 


taxes high enough. Some claim 


| public. I wonder. if someone will 
talk to people ‘in high places about 


| the channels through which this} 


+ money comes. ~They control ‘so 
|many new inventions that in the 
| post-war many businesses and 
|certain communities will be able 
|} to exist only by grace of their 
| sufferance. Unfortunately, there 
are business men of this sort in 
'every country. 


But fortunately, there are many | 


| big business men who believe 
wholeheartedly in Allied unity in 


the | of the Congress for not setting| just the same way as the Presi- 


ident. They believe in unity for 


tional income is to say on the road | have done twice as good a job in| growing rich out of the war. This | They want to see an enduring 
of full production, full consump-| stepping up production but we/may be true in some cases. but,) peace based on a higher standard | 


have also done twice as good a 
| job in holding down prices. 
Since the beginning of the war 
in Europe the cost of living in 
the cities has risen by only about 
a fourth. 


time in World War I. 
War I iron, steel, copper, 


doubled. In this war there has | 
been very little rise. Petroleum | 
more than doubled in World War | 
I, 
|'ess than a fourth. And so it goes 
| all down the line. Nearly every- 
where the advances have been 
far less than in World War I. The 
cutstanding exception has to do)| 
with food, and even here the ad- | 
vance at retail has been less than 
50%, as compared with about 75% | 
in World War I. When we take} 
into account that food prices were 
abnormally low in 1939 and that 
since then the world-wide de- 
mand for food from the United 
States Fas been greater than in 
World War I, it is surprising that 


but this time it has increased | 











|facts are that 
This is less than half} have done a much better job in| tween the United States and the | 
'terials and the Federal Reserve 


'nearly five times as great. 


'even though Congress has not 


|dations of the President and the 
| Secretary of the .Treasury, the 
in this war we 


as much as in the same length of | covering back into the Treasury |; other United Nations in the post- 
In World | 
lead, | 
zine and tin prices more than/during the past two years made); ments or American Fascists. They 


excess profits than we did in 
World War I. The corporations 


gross profits two and a half times | 
as great as in the two years of| 
World War I but they paid taxes | 
Taxes | 


‘ni World War II have been used | 


twice as effectively to recover ex- | 
cess profits as in World War I. 
The President, the Congress and 
all the great groups of the na- 
tion are entitled to corgratula- 
tions for having done a truly re- 
markable job. In retrospect we 
can see how many things might 
have been changed. Certain ex- 
penditures have been proved by 
hindsight to be needless, but the 
head of a great nation cannot take 
chances and therefore I. am 
thankful that the President tried 





such a good food job has been 
done. 


to the farmers at first hand. I 
made the point to them of the 
great need of the farmers under- 
standing labor, 


in the post-war period depended 





labor men and their Congressmen 
lined up. 

The so-called leaders of agri- 
culture in Congress do not speak 
|for the rank and file of farmers, 
thank God for that. So I want 
i you to by-pass certain leaders—I 
don’t want to condemn any group 
wholesale—and get in touch with 
the farmers on a county level. 
Get your message and your pic- 
ture across. It is much more im- 
portant to the future of civiliza- 
tion than any of us realize. 

Moreover, we must remember 
that this war is costing about ten 
times as much as World War I 
and that the savings in the hands 
of the people as the result of full 
employment amount to more than 
$80,000,000,000. This means there 
is tremendous monetary pressure 
on the side of higher prices. 
Nevertheless, OPA has held the 
line remarkably well. If it had 
not done so, if we had had con- 
trols only like those in World 
War I, the consumers in the 
United States last year would 
have had their pockets picked by 
the rising cost of living to the 
tune of more than $25,000,000,000. 
Moreover, the debt of the United 
States, because of the greater cost 
of the war effort resulting from 
such inflation, would have been 
increased by something like $50,- 
000,000,000. In brief, what I am 
saying is that the Presiden is en- 
titled to great credit for his lead- 
ership in bringing about a truly 
remarkable expansion of produc- 
tion with the minimum expansion 
of prices. The great majoritv in 
business and in labor is entitled 
to great credit for their contribu- 
tions which make his leadership 
effective. 

Many people do not like OPA. 
Some criticize it for being a New 
Deal agency started by Leon Hen- 
derson. Others criticize it~ for 
being an Old Deal agency staffed 
in the North by appointees of Re- 
publican Governors. Many criti- 





|every contingency, 


I have recently made a tour of | 
many counties in Iowa, talking | Alaska, 


and _ told them | 
that the satisfaction of their needs | businessmen in the United States, | 2% made. 


so vigorously to provide against 
whether it 
might be in South America, in 
in Africa, Persia or 


| carried out in full the regia pod 


| ot living and a growing volume of 
| world trade and therefore beiieve 
in the Good Neighbor policy not) 
;only between the United States! 
}and Latin America but also be- 


| war period. These business men' 
do not finance anti-Semitic move- 


believe in clean, aggressive com- 
petition in foreign markets. They | 
may fight Roosevelt on his do- 
mestic policies, but in the main 
they do it fairly. If the common | 
man has to choose between these 


|two big business- groups there is 


no question as to where his in- 
terest lies. 

All groups of business men, | 
large and small, good and bad, | 
are enormously interested in the | 
Government’s policy with regard | 
to reconversion and contract ter- | 
mination. Already 40,000 con-| 
tracts amounting to more than | 
$12,000,000,000 have been termi- | 
nated, and while many contracts 
have been reinstated there has| 
been enough net change to cause! 
serious unemployment in some 
localities. When the European 
war ends there will probably be 





'China. He has done a job in 
which he and a grateful nation 
can take satisfaction. 


There are two groups of big 


In one group are found those who 


trusted Hitler. In the other group 
are found those who believe in 
“isolation first.” Some of these 
finance anti-Semitic movements. 
Some organize hatred of the 
President and. discord -in the 
Democratic Party. Maybe some 
have been working in the 
past 48 hours. Others promote 
isolationism in the Republican 
Party. Certain isolationist politi- 
cians have been and will be bene- 
ficiaries in their campaigns of the 
money of these big business isola- 
tionists. One probable reason why 
some of these wealthy isolationists 
so strongly oppose the President 
and the kind of peace he stands 
for may trace to the fact that they 
have had profitable relationships 
in the past and hope to renew 
them with the big German trusts. 
They believe in international cor- 
porations or cartels, but they do 
not believe in any type of inter- 
national government which would 
prevent these cartels from prey- 
ing upon the people of all lands. 


Generally speaking, isolationist 
big business men use the tariff as 
a screen behind which to conduct 
their monopolistic operations in 
the various countries. They are 
not so much interested in a larger 
volume of international trade as 
they are in parceling out markets 
for individual profit. Some of 
them have been interested in 
every nation distrusting every 
other nation so that their arma- 
ment industries might always have 
a big market. Flash—footnote— 
look into the Argentine. They do 
not believe in a long-lasting inter- 
national peace and will do their 
best -to prevent it by daily ham- 


their agencies of publicity. Unfor- 
tunetely for the nation and. the 
world, these men because of -the 
war will come into the peace with 
huge finarcial reserves and, even 
more important. with the control 
of many profitable inventions of 
great importance to the American 





mering the public mind through | 


a $40,000,000,000 curtailment in 
_ war production. This could con- 
|ceivably cost the jobs of more 
~than 10,000,000 men unless plans 
It is commonly un- 
; derstood that Mr. Baruch will 


on production. I said the farmer | believe in Allied war unity, those | S00n submit a report to Justice 
could not. get levi-lation without|who have always hated and dis- | Byrnes on this subject. No doubt 


' suggestions as te how the Gov- 


|ernment may help business fi- | 


nance its reconversion. 

Many .of the businesses which. 
| uséd Government capital to ccn- 
| vert when the war started will 
' have to use Government capital 
in reconversion. When the Gov- 





ernment knows it is going to 
terminate a contract it should be 
prepared to do its part in remov- 
ing promptly its inventory of ma- 
terials and machines which are 
not needed by the reconverted 
plant so that in the shortest time 
possible men may be at work on 
production of peacetime goods. 
Congress may well consider set- 
ting up a “reconversion plant 


ers to facilitatae the most rapid 
possible transition from war pro- 
duction to peace production, or it 
may want to add new and con- 
crete power to an existing agency. 


Business men and laborers will 
face a sharper crisis when con- 
tracts are terminated than the 
nation faced when war was de- 
clared. They have a right to de- 
mand that there be some agency 
iin Government which has the 
power and the courage to speak 
clearly and decisively on all re- 
conversion problems. There must 
be public responsibility in the re- 
conversion. Reconversion. must 
not be made a grab-bag for 
monopoly. Small business, the 
backbone of. our nation, must be 
protected. The sub-contractors 
as well as the prime contractors 
must. be protected. The prime 
contractor usually. has big cash 
reserves — the sub-contractor al- 
most never. 


Labor should back -up business 
in its demands that the problem 
of reconversion be given prompt 
and effective consideration. Both 
labor and business should also 
join in urging on the Army and 
Navy a policy of restraint in the 
too rapid disposal of surplus 
products. And there are huge 














corporation” with extensive pow- | : 
‘adequate financing 


‘through the RFC or the Far 





mountains of them. After this 
war the UNRRA may serve as a 
useful outlet in many cases. Somes 
business» men who ~ have been 
shocked at the proposal which 
they held to be idealistic would be 
exceedingly happy to see UNRRA 
use these goods in foreign lands. 
Their hearts will bleed for hu- 
manity, It will be remembered 
that after World War I certain 
labor groups in August of 1919 
called on President Wilson. At 
(that time it will be remembered 
that the wages of labor had 


| lagged far behind the cost of liv- 


ing. Labor leaders, calling on 
their wages had to be advanced 
or the cost of living had to come 
down and that on their part they 
would prefer to see the cost of 


living come down. Soon there- 


,after the Army and Navy dis- 


posed of large quantities of ma- 


Board adopted a policy of high 
interest rates. The country had 
been overinflated but the defla- 
tion cure was almost as bad as 
the inflation disease. The large 
supplies of stuff put on the mar- 
ket cost many laboring men their 
jobs: The rapid fall in prices cost 
many business men their busi- 
nesses, The farmers suffered 
worst of all. All groups have a 


right to ask both the Congress and 


the Army and Navy that this time 
discretion be used. 

Congressional committees have 
been discussing these problems. 
Policies are under consideration 
which during the next year or 
two will affect the jobs of millions 
of workers. Labor should prepare 
to be represented at all hearings 
of the Truman Committee and the 
various committees which have to 
do with post-war planning. Just 
as labor played a prominent part 
in pushing for the complete con- 
version which is now doing so 
much to win the war for us, so 
labor also should be an equally§ 
determining factor in seeing that 
reconversion gives us full employ- 
ment, should play a constructive 
role in post-war planning. 

I do not propose in this talk to 
say just what the Government 
ought to do with regard to post- 
war employment. But I do say 
that, inasmuch as the Government 


_had to take full responsibility for 


getting cooperation from all 
groups to convert our economy 
from peace to war, it will have to 


|take equal responsibility in con- 
| verting from war to peace. Those 
\who want to handle the post- 


war problem merely by turn- 
ing things loose are asking fo 
anarchy. There are, of course, 


'certain branches of the economy 


where all that is necessary is to 
enforce the anti-trust laws. There 
are other branches where all that 
is necessary is to make sure that 
is available} 


Credit Administration. But ther | 
are other fields of activity where 
it will be necessary to engage inj 
specific physical planning. Whenj 
the contracts are terminated there 
will be hundreds of thousands of 
people out of work unless there is 
detailed advance planning. 


This planning must be on a 
broad basis and not on a little 
basis. The Federal Government 
will have the responsibility of 
paying the interest on more than 
$200,000,000,000.. The only sound 
way to pay this interest is bv the 
maximum productive use of labor] 

We have to have full employ 
ment and an expanding econom 
to carry our debt load easily. This, 
means a national income in ex- 
cess of $130,000,000,000. I am 
speaking of at least $130,000,000, 
000 net income. This would mea 
$170.000,600,000 in terms of total 
goods and services to carry the 
debt load easily. If we go uv t 
$200.000,000,000, as we can go, wé 
could carry the debt load tha 
much more easily. Some ve 
large business men are mak 
their plans on the basis of a na 
tional income of only $100,000, 
000,000. That is not enough to give 


qf 
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full employment or to utilize the 
factory facilities which we shall 
have available or to carry the na- 
tional debt load easily. The ten- 

;.dency will be for some business 
men to avoid thinking of .the 
maximum output of the best qual- 
ity at the lowest price. When the 
price is held up and the produc- 
tion is held down there is unem- 
ployment, which produces. still 
greater contraction. We must keep 
in. mind that the profits to be 
made by monopoly practices are 
not a net profit for business, All 
business has to help pay the costs 
of employment. 

It seems to me that each busi- 
ness, as it confronts the problem 
of its responsibility for furnish- 
ing that amount of employment 
whieh will eliminate unemploy- 
ment, must be guided in the main 
by the maximum use of labor and 
plant facilities. 
are some businesses where pro- 
duction of more than a certain 
quantity is sheer waste, but in 
most lines of consumers’ goods 


consumptive power is as great as| 


productive power, provided la- 


bor is kept fully employed and the | 
savings are put to} 


profits and 
work as rapidly as they are ac- 
quired. The wise men in labor, 
business and government 
have to give to the individual 
small business man the same as- 
surance of a big market as our 
jovernment at war has furnished 
luring the past two years. 
can’t do it by itself. Business 
can’t do it by itself. Nor govern- 
ment. All three must recognize 
their joint responsibility. This 


country belongs to all of us and | 


we've got to keep it at work to 
keep it strong. 
Of course, we must have a vast 


stockpile of blueprints for public | 


roads, schools, sewers, reforesta- 
tion, irrigation dams and flood 
control projects for every State 
in the Union so that if employ- 
ment falters for any length of 

me in any area Government em- 
ployment may be promptly thrown 
into the breach. Personally I am 
hopeful that our taxation system 
can be modified with such rapid- 
ity after the war that the financ- 


ing for most employment will | 


come from private capital. 
* Incentive taxation by increas- 
ing employment and by increas- 
ing the national income can in- 
crease the Federal revenue. Rates 
which are too high on rapidly 
expanding young enterprises will 
reduce employment and decrease 
the revenues of Federal taxation. 
Some place there is a happy me- 
dium and it is very important for 
both business and labor to learn 
just exactly where that point is 
—the point which will promptly 
prevent either inflation or defla- 
tion as one or the other tends to 
develop. Both labor and business 
ight well consider recommend- 
ing to Congress the delegation of 
power to some governmental or- 
ganization to make continuously 
those slight shifts which are nec- 
essary if the national income is 
® stay on the road of full pro- 
duction, full consumption and 
full employment without inflation 
ior defiation. 
. Labor took the lead after Pearl 
Harbor 
nto a complete war effort. To 
abor goes a very large part of 
credit for the production mir- 
acle. Labor’s hands every day are 
producing the munitions that are 
relentlessly destroying the might 
of Germany and Japan. Labor 
will not turn back. Our workers 
will finish what they have started. 
ley will not let our boys down 
overseas. 
* During the war, labor has come 
bf age and from now on must bear 
its full share of responsibility for 
olding public opinion. and Con- 
pressional opinion on behalf of 
<ing those steps which will pre- 
vi nt unemployment in plenty of 
me. You have shown by your 
presence here that you are in- 
fensely awske and aware of the 
ights of the common man,, as 
well as the duties of the common 
nan. Ycsu are going home to 


a 


LA! 


> 


Obviously there | 


will | 


Labor | 


in putting real vitality | 


Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


Percy oH. Johnston, Chairman of 
‘the Chemicai Bank & Trust Co. os 
New York, at the annual organiza- 
tion meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, on Jan. 20, announced the ap- 


'pointment as Vice-Presidents, W. | 


Barton Cummings, formerly Per- 
sonal Trust Officer, and William 
G. Laemmel, formerly an Assist- 
ant Vice-President. Mr. Cum- 
mings is a native of Connecticut 
and received his early education 
in New England. He is a graduate 
of Amherst College and studied 
at the Sorbonne in Paris. He has 
|been connected with the Chemical 
|Bank since 1920, becoming a 
Trust Officer -in 1935 and he is 
actively engaged in the super- 
‘vision of the bank’s Personal 
Trust Department. He is a direc- 
itor of the New York Federal Sav- 
lings and Loan Association, trustee 
of the Edwin Gould Foundation 
for Children, and Secretary of the 
‘Trust’ Companies Association of 
‘the State of New York. 


Mr. Laemmel is a native of 
Brooklyn. He started his banking 
career with the Citizens National 
Bank in 1916, which institution 
later merged with the Chemical. 
Leaving the bank in 1922 to ob- 
tain practical bond experience, he 
returned in 1926 as Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Chemical Securi- 
ties Corp., and later became Vice- 
President and Secretary. Upon 
the absorption of that corporation 
‘he was appointed an Assistant 
| Vice-President of the bank, super- 
|vising the Bond Department. 


At the same meeting Charles F. 
'Hennett, formerly an Assistant 
‘Branch Manager, was appointed 
'Assistant Branch Supervisor. 


Other appointments were: 
James E. Hellier, Assistant Secre- 
| tary; Raymond W. Moore, Assist- 
‘ant Trust Officer; Irving White, 
| Assistant Trust Officer; Arthur S. 
‘Sherwin, Assistant Manager For- 
‘eign Department; George H. De- 
| vey, Assistant Manager of the 
‘Tenth Avenue at 23rd _ Street 
|office, and G. Raymond Christen- 
isen, Manager of the Government 
|'Bond Department. 

S. Sloan Colt, President of 
‘Bankers Trust Co. of New’ York, 
|announced on Jan. 17 the election 
|of Harold J. Marshall as an Assist- 
‘ant Vice-President. Since 1939 
|Mr. Marshall has been Secretary 
‘of the New York State Bankers 
| Association, and has been active 
‘in the American Institute of 
‘Banking and in the American 
‘Bankers Association, of which he 
‘is currently a member of the Ex- 
‘ecutive Commtitee of the State 
|Secretaries Section. He is also a 
‘member of the A. B. A. Research 
Council. Since 1940 Mr. Marshall 
‘has been Vice-President and a 
‘director of the First National 
‘Bank of Canajoharie, N. Y., prior 
'to which he was Cashier and a 
|director of the National Spraker 
‘Bank of Canajoharie, 1933-39; 
|Cashier of the Washington County 
'National Bank, Granville, N. Y., 
'1933; an Assistant National Bank 
|/Examiner, 1930-33, and associated 
|with the Council Bluffs Savings 


carry on in 1944 your business as 
ture Americans: You will have 
your family duties. You will have 
your days of work. But above all 
in this great year of 1944 you will 
have the splendid privilege of 
seeing and: believing and fighting 
for those things which are to 
come, for those things which we 
have been paying for these past 
years in that great symbolic 
phrase, “‘blood, sweat. and tears.” 

And now as we look beyong the 
“blood, sweat and tears” I see 
ahead work, happiness and peace; 


jobs for all and the full use of 
the resources of this world for the 
benefit of the people of this world; 
work, because there is no man 
of sanity who.does not- wish - to 
work; happiness, because with 
| permanent peace and full employ- 
ment. man will pursue the useful- 
ness for which he was ‘created. 





peace which will come. through: 


Bank, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 1923- 
1929... He was President of the 
Eastern Secretaries Conference of 
ithe American Bankers Association 
‘for the 1942-43 term. 

| At the annual meeting of the 


| Commercial National Bank & 


| Trust Co, of New York, on Jan. 11, | 
stockholders approved a proposal | 


to change the present par value of 
capital stock of $100 per share to 
$20 per share. There were 70,000 
shares outstanding, which now be- 
come 350,000 shares. 

In their annual report, Walter | 
G. Kimball, President, and Her- 
bert P. Howell, Chairman of the 
Board, indicated that net current 
operating earnings in 1943 were 
$1,256,301, not including $6,910 
net ‘profits on securities. Ad- 
ditional profits on securities sold | 
of $736,174, not included in earn- 
ings, were applied to the cost of | 
securities.’ After the payment of 
dividends of $560,000 and the| 
transfer of $2.000,000 from undi- | 
vided profits to surplus, undivided 
profits were $1,182,919. 

The bank’s condition statement 
as of Dec. 31, 1943, was referred | 
to in our issue of Jan. 6, page 97. | 


The Manufacturers Trust Co., | 
New York City, was authorized by | 
the State Banking Department on 
Jan. 20 to reduce its capital stock 
from $47,617,560, consisting of 
429,977 shares of convertible pre- 
ferred stock and 1,950,906 shares 
of common capital stock, all of 
the par value of $20 each, to $46,- 
290,680, consisting of 415,382 
shares of convertible preferred 
stock and 1,899,152 shares of com- 
mon capital stock, all of the par 
value of $20 each. 

In his annual revort to stock- 
holders of the Colonial Trust Co. 
of New York, Arthur S. Kleeman, 
President, reported on Jan. 19 that 
during the past year«the institu- 
tion has had substantial growth in 
a number of directions. Total de- 
posits increased from $24,045,000 


| Willis 


|per share, and acted to transfer to 
surplus and retain for company 
use the $3,000,000 thereby re- 
leased. It is planned to transfer 
$1,500,000 of the surplus to in- 
crease reserves for contingencies 
when the proposed reduction in 
| capital becomes effective. 

George McAneny, Chairman of 
the Board of the company re- 
| ported at the annual stockholders’ 
meeting, on Jan. 19, that the com- 
pany’s business for the year 
yielded an operating profit of 


83% comprise Government 
and municipal issues. Of the 
| total investment portfolio of 
| bonds, 97.8% is in class A bonds 
|or better. The bank’s holdings of 
| United States Government bonds 
|total $8,196,848, of which 50.2% 
mature within one year, 25.6% 
from one to five years, and 24.2% 
over five years. 

| The officers of the bank were 
| reelected, and the following direc- 
tors were reelected: Lee S. Buck- 
ingham, John Horn, Samuel Mil- 


and 


$25,424, without provision for de-j|ler, John Mullen and Robert C. 
preciation of office buildings and | Schock. 


before deducting that portion, ap- 
plicable to pay periods in 1942, of 
the retroactive salary increases 
awarded by a directive order of 


ithe National War Labor Board in 


1943. This compares with an op- 
erating loss of $83,558 reported 


|for the yer 1942 which, after giv- 
|ing effect to the aforesaid portion 
‘of the retroactive wage award 
‘amounted to $117,366. 


At the Jan. 19 meeting of. the 
stockholders the following namea 
were elected trustees in the class 
whose term will expire in 1947: 
Philip A. Benson, William H. 
Deatly. Albert G. Milbank. Purcell 

Robertson, Frank L. Stiles. 
D. Wood and Raye P. 


| Woodin. 


At the organization meeting o’ 
the board of trustees, on Jan. 19 
Donald M. Jack, Manager of the 
Mineola office, was elected an 
Assistant Vice-President; John W. 
Boyle,’ formerly Assistant. Treas- 
urer, was elected an Assistant 
Vice-President; Clarence E, Du- 
gan, Manager of the Riverhead 


‘office, was elected an Assistant 
Vice-President; Charles B. Klein- 


schmidt, Assistant Manager of the 
Long Island City office, was 
elected an Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent; A. Samuel Cunningham 
Assistant’ Manager of the Mid- 
Town Banking Department, was 
elected an Assistant Treasurer’ 
Clinton B. Morgan, Assistant 
Manager of the Mid-Town office, 
was elected an Assistant Secre- 
tary; Loren E. Boies, forrerly 
Manager of the White Plain: 





on Dec. 31, 1942, to $31,890,000 on 
Dec. 31, 1943, a growth of 32%. 
Deposits, exclusive of Government 
deposits, increased 40% ; Mr. Klee- 
man explained, an indication of 
growth in the number of custom- 
ers of the bank and in the average 
balances carried by them. The 
liquidity of the institution showea 
an. increase, he added, with cash 


office, was appointed Counsel o‘ 
the White Plains office; Walter J 
Gainey was appointed Assistan’ 
Solicitor of the Brooklyn office 
Thomas H. Sheehy, formerly 
Assistant Manager of the White 
Plains office, was appointed Man- 
ager of the White Plains office 
All other officers were reelected 





and Government bonds totaling 
74% of deposits on Dec. 31, 1943 


the previous year. The trust com- 
pany’s Government bond port- 


end of 1942 to $14,655,000 at the 
end of 1943; during the same 
period loans and bills purchased 
increased by 19%, a measure of 
further usefulness to our clients 

Surplus and undivided profits 
increased by 21% during the year 
from $417.000 at the end of 1942 
to $508,000 at the end of 1943. 

The Colonial Trust Co., with 
banking facilities and executive 
offices at 1230 Sixth Avenue in the 
United States Rubber Co. Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, has leased 
the adjacent space to the north on 
the grourd floor for occupancy as 
snon as alterations are completed. 
This expansion was occasioned by 
the increased volume of domestic 
business in the Rockefeller Center 
area; and plans for broadening the 
activities of the bank’s Foreigr 
Yivision, according to President 
Kleeman. 

Mr. Kleeman added that Mario 
Diez, Assistant Vice-President in 
charge of the Foreign Division, 
will leave for South America this 
month to begin the work of de- 
veloping closer cooperation be- 
tween Colonial- Trust Co. and its 
Latin. American: bank  corre- 
spondents. . 


Stockholders of the Title Guar- 
antee & Trust Co., New York, ap-| 


proved on Jan. 19 the reduction of 
the can‘tal stock from $6,000.000 to 
£3,000.000...and .the -par value of 








as compared to 71% at the end of | 


folio grew from $10,084.000 at the | 


The election of W. N. Wester- 
‘lund, President of Marire Trans- 
port Lines, Inc., as a director of 
|The Continental Bank & Trust Co 
‘of New York was announced on 
\Jan. 20 by Frederick FE. Hasler 
‘Chairman of the bank. Mr 
|Westerlund served for more than 
'a year as Assistant Devouty Ad- 
'ministrator with the War Shiv- 
‘ping Administration in Washir2- 
‘ton, having jurisdiction over the 
|operations of WSA vessels. He is 
'a member of the Amer’can com- 
‘mittee of Lloyd’s Register o*% 
i\Shipping and of the Maritime 
‘Committee of Commerce and In- 
idustry Association. 
| 
| William J. Waite, Chairman, re- 
i'yorted on Jan. 19 to the stock- 
|holders of Clinton Trust Co. of 
|New York, at the annual meeting 
‘that the net operating income 0” 
ithe institution for the year 194? 
was $76,700. equivalent to $6.3£ 
per share. This does not irclude 
profits realized on the sale of 
securities. Dividends paid were 
$1.30 per share for the year. De- 
posits increased 33.5% for the 
vear, 29nd the average volume of 
earn’ng assets emploved war 
75.6%. . The average rate of re- 
turn on loans and investments for 
1943 was 2.6%. 

During the year holdings of 
United States Governmert seciri- 
ties were ircreased bv $3.291.292: 
‘and 
chased through the trust com- 
‘pany United “States Government 





jcoour't'es in the aromnt of -#2 = 
| 662,000. Of the company’s total 
| nvestmer ts, "7 B%, comprise 


The Twenty-five Year Club of 
Manufacturers Trust Co. of New 


| York, at its annual dinner held at 


the Hotel New Yorker on Friday 
evening, Jan. 14, inducted 42 new 
members. As the name implies, 
the Club is’ composed of em- 
ployees who have been in the 
bank’s service for 25 years or 
more. The total membership is 
now 209, the oldest of whom in 
length of service is Richard N. 
Cotter, Assistant Secretary, who 
has been in the employ of the 
bank since 1880. Chris J. Ochs, 
President of the Club, presided at 
the dinner. Henry C. Von Elm, 
Vice-Chairman of the Board of 
Manufacturers Trust Co. and him- 
self a member of the Club by 
virtue of his 40 years of service 
with Manufacturers Trust Co., 
extended his greetings to the 
members of the Club and their 
guests, and presented the mem- 
bership emblems to the new mem- 
bers. A varied program of en- 
tertainment followed, the feature 
of which was several vocal selec- 
tions by Mrs. George R. Baker, 
who formerly sang with the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company under 
the name of Madam Atwood, and 
whose husband is a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the bank. Newly elected 
officers for the coming year are 
Richard N. Cotter, Honorary 
President; Edward J. Gresser, 
President; William Haas, Vice- 
President, and Henry W. Becker, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


James’ A. Stillman died on 





in that neriod clients pur-| 


Jan. 13, in New York Hospital, 
following a brief illness. He was 
born in New York City Aug. 18, 
1873. Mr. Stillman on Jan. 12 
celebrated his 40th anniversary as 
a member of the board of direc- 
tors of The National City Bank of 
New York. He was, in point of 
service, the bank’s oldest director. 
Shortly after graduating from 
Harvard University Mr. Stillman 
joined National City when his 
father, James Stillman, was Presi- 
dent of the institution. He was 
appointed an Assistant Cashier in 
1899 and subsequently became a 
Vice-President. Early in 1918 
Mr. Stillman was appointed Gen- 
eral Executive Manager under the 
bank’s plan of rotation of office, 
and this office he held at the time 
(Continued on page 440) 


Fire Waste Awards Contest 


The United States Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Fire 
Waste Council announce the 1943 
Inter-Chamber Fire Waste Con- 
test, urging that participating 
communities submit their reports 
on 1943 fire prevention activities 
and accomplishments before 
March 1. The approximately 60 
merit awards and the significant 
results in this program will be 
announced about April 1 at the 
annual meeting of the Council. 
I'This is the 21st annual event in 
the nation-wide fire prevention 
crusade bv cities and communities 
through their Chambers of Com- 
merce, fire departments, civilian 
defense units, schools, youth or- 
ganiaztions, civic clubs, insurance 
and other local forces. The merit 
awards serve to dramatize the 
gravity of fire destruction and to 
commend the effective work in 
redveing and controlling the toll 
of fire. 

Thre .Mational Board of Fire 
Unerrwriters ectimetes that the 
lass for the firet 1] months of 1943 
ws .°322.519.00%—the largest for 





lits 600,606 shares from $12 to $6' United States Government issues any vear since 1932. 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 


It began with the Pres-| 
ident’s “‘second bill of rights 
list in his annual message on 
the state of the Union. Here 
they are: 

The right to a useful and re- 
munerative job in the industries 
or shops or farms or mines of 
the nation. 

The right to earn enough to 
provide adequate food and 
clothing and recreation. 

The right of every farmer to 
raise and sell his products at a 
return which will give him and 
his family a decent living. 


The right of every business 
man, large and small, to trade 
in an atmosphere of freedom 
from unfair competition and 
domination by monopolies at 
home or abroad. 

The right of every family to 
a decent home. 


The right to adequate medical 
care and the opportunity to 
achieve and enjoy good health. 


The right to adequate protec- 
tion from the economic fears of 
old age, sickness, accident and 
unemployment. 

The right to a good education. 

It is open to some question 

whether if the President had 
let these matters end here 
any great harm would have 
been done. The absurdity of 
these “rights” is a little ob- 
vious even for a_ political 
harangue, where absurdities 
are expected. One might as 
well insist that every man 
has the right to grow six feet 
tall, or to be born with red 
hair. He may have _ such) 
“rights” — whatever _ that! 
means-—but who is in a po-| 
sition to underwrite them? 
Every family may have a§ 
“right” to a decent home, but | 
we suspect that for the most | 
part and in the long run it | 
will actually have one only 
if is able to provide it for it- 
self. The farmer may have a 
“right” to a_ satisfactory 
profit on his produce, but we 
are doubtful if he will get it 
very long unless he produces 
what other people want and 
does so at a cost which will 
allow him such a profit at 
prices the consumer will pay. 
And so it. appears to us that 
this vague and meaningless 
listing of “rights” might very 
well be passed by without 
much concern. 


War and Post-War Problems 


But upon examination it 
would appear that the Pres- 
ident in this message was but 
laying the foundation for 
many things that he had to 
say in his Budget Message, 
and there he becomes more 
concrete and politically real- 
istic. He is right, of course, 
in considerable part in saying 
that reconversion and demob- 
ilization begin long before the 
war is over. That is true, 
and it is none of his doing. 
It is true, likewise, that these 
matters have to be met as 
they arise. But the Pres- 
ident’s technique of weaving 








the war was not necessary. 
On the contrary, it consti- 
tutes, or so it seems to us, one 
of his favorite political tac- 


influence we must not fail to 
recognize or underestimate. 


Take such passages as 


| these: 


Demobilization begins long 
before hostilities end. While we 
are still expanding war produc- 
tion, we have already termi- 


Savings Banks Group Prepare Now For Glaims Resulting From 


Elects Officials 


_ Daniel T. Rowe, President of the 
Kings Highway Savings Bank,/|cellation situation, the 


War Contract Gancellation, Kent Urges 


While many unknown quantities still lie in the contract can- 
management 


of all industries, particularly 


Brooklyn, and Charles Diehl, Ex-| small industries, should start immediately to put its accounting sys- 
ecutive Vice-President of the Em-| tem in order, set up inventory controls, segregate all items, such as 
pire City Savings Bank, New York | raw materials, goods in process, overhead and so on that claims may 
tical strokes, and one whose |City, were reelected Chairman and! be determined promptly and exactly, in the opinion of Dr. Fred I, 


| Vice-Chairman, - respectively, 

‘the Savings Bank Retirement|and Industry Association of New 

|\System at the annual meeting of|York’s Post-War Planning Com- 

|the board of trustees on Jan. 19. | mittee. 

| Urbain C. Le Gost was reap-| The statement, it is pointed out, 

|}pointed Secretary, and Robert | is the first of concrete advice and 
In ad- |recommendations to be issued by 


| Matherson, Jr., Treasurer. 
|dition to his duties as Treasurer | the Association’s committee head 
“Great speed 


| Mr. Matherson was also appointed !under its program, 
ito the newly-created post of Ex-|in the final settlement of claims 





of |Kent, Chairman of the Commerce ® 


as it may have progressed or was 
progressing should be worked 
out.” He further abserved: “The 
amount of money that would be 
required upon cancellation as the 
time could be seen to approach 
when terminations of contracts 
were likely to be made would also 
'be worth while measuring. 

“In all of these matters discus- 


nated more than 12 billion 
dollars of war contracts; while 
we are still increasing the size 
of the armed forces, we have 
already discharged a million 
men and women. If hostilities 
end on one major front before 
they end on other fronts, large- 
scale demobilization adjust- 
ments will be possible and 
necessary while we are still 
fighting a major war. 

The problems of adjustment 
cover a wide range — contract 
termination, reconversion of 
war plant, disposal of Govern- 
ment-owned property, shifting 
of men to peacetime employ- 
ment, and many others. Our 
approach to these problems 
must be positive, not negative. 
Our objective must-be a per- 
manently high level of national 
income and a correspondingly 
high standard of living. To 
achieve this end there must be 
concerted efforts. by.industry, 
labor, and government and 
a well-planned demobilization 
program. As men, materials, 
and facilities are released from 
war service and _ production, 
such resources must be chan- 
neled into civilian production 
on a basis that will assure a 
high and stable level of pro- 
duction, consumption, and em- 
ployment. The soldier, the 


ecutive Manager. 

The trustees reported the Sys-! 
tem’s assets as of Dec. 31, 1943, of 
$490,000 and participation in the 
plan by 27 banks with 880 par- 
ticipating employees. This par- 
ticipation represents an increase 
of 75% in the number of member 
employees since the inception of 
the plan on May 1, 1941. 

A continuing interest in the 
System is also reported by the 
trustees in the addition of the 
28th participating bank as of 
Jan. 1, and the 29th bank, sched- 
uled to begin participation on 
Feb. 1. Some 20 other savings 
banks are being furnished figures 
as to .the cost of participation by 
the Retirement System’s office. 

The announcement said that the 
growing interest in the System, 
organized to put the pensioning of 
superannuated savings bank em- 
ployees on a formal and funded 
basis, apparently comes from a 
growing recognition on the part 
of savings bank-executives of the 
importance of a formal pension 
plan in their employee relations 
programs, and the recent an- 
nouncement that plans had been 
completed with the State Banking 
Department, toward allowing, un- 
der the’ provisions of the Retire- 
ment System, credit to participat- 
ing employees for service ren- 





‘should understand the method of 


made against cancelled contracts | 
is necessary to enable those con- | 
cerned to take their place in the} each industry concerned to get its 
post-war industrial world,” Dr.|books in such order that it could 
Kent said. ‘set up claims promptly and 
While no inflexible plan can be effectively. Even while many un- 
set up at the present time to meet| known quantities still lies in the 
cancellation emergencies because | situation, such discussion by an 
of. uncertainties as to procedure | industrialist with his banker would 
which will take place when pend- |enable the latter to better keep in 
ing legislation is finally passed,|touch with developing conditions 
Dr. Kent urged every industry|that might affect the industrial- 
that may be affected to get in| ist’s interests than would other- 
touch with its banker and discuss | wise be possible. 
matters that would arise in the! “New legislation will unques- 
event of cancellation. Such dis-|tionably be passed that will de- 
cussions would enable the banker | termine certain procedures in con- 
to better keep in touch with de-| nection with cancellation of con- 
veloping conditions, he said. ‘tracts that can be or must be car- 
“Regardless of coming legisla- ‘ried out by Government procure- 
tion,” said Dr. Kent, “every in-|ment officers or others to whom 
dustry should be in position to | authority is extended. In spite of 
measure the flow of:funds and the fact that such legislation has 
raw materials into production,|not yet been defined, there are 
many elements that have to do 
with accounting practice and in- 
pend upon if the claims are to be! ventory controls that the manage- 
recognized, and the character of|ment of the industries could dis- 
inventory controls that would)|cuss with their bankers with great 
have. to be provided to enable | advantage to both. With complete 
prompt and certain segregation of | understanding between these two 
raw materials against ceeeren ees of any loan questions which 
claims or against production for | might arise upon cancellation, 
civilian consumption and produc- | where industries would require a 
tion for war purposes, where the! return of capital which had been 
same stockpiles might be utilized.|invested in raw materials, the 
Methods of ascertaining the) processing of goods, etc., no-time 
amount of reasonable profits and} need be lost when cancellation of 


sion with its banker should help 


bookkeeping it would have to de- 





dered prior to entrance into the 
System. This prior service 
feature of the plan assures em- 
ployees of retirement benefits 
based on both past and, future 
service. 

Other trustees of the System, in 
addition to Messrs. Rowe and 
Diehl, are: Perrin L.” Babcock, 


; ; i Sav- 
cal policy, production policy, |e 'Bank Syracuse, N. Y., Fred 


price policy, and labor poney. Gretsch, President The Lincoln 
. pth oes Savings Bank of Brooklyn, Brook- 
In the international field, as |lyn, N. Y.; John F. Krepps, Presi- 
in the domestic field, there is | dent The Home Savings Bank. 
no sharp distinction between | White Plains, N. Y.; Jacob H. 
war and post-war policies. For |Strong, President Rhinebeck Sav- 
example, the program under |jings Bank, Rhinebeck, N. Y., and 
lend-lease and reciprocal lend- |George Wendt, President The Me- 
lease arrangements is designed |chanics Savings Bank of Roches- 
to facilitate the effective pros-!ter, Rochester, N. Y. 
ecution of the war and at the oo 
same time to help lay the St Lo BS R 
foundation for post-war settle- 
ment and international pros- “ uIS eserve 
perity. 


worker, the businessman, and 
the farmer must have assurance 
against economic chaos. 

Just as economic mobilization 
for total war required many 
interrelated measures, so ade- 
quate reconversion to civilian 
production will require many 
interrelated adjustments of fis- 


overhead costs representing work | war contracts takes place.” 


Trust Legislation To Replace ‘Legal Investment’ 
Fiction With ‘Prudent Investor’ Rule Urged 


Legislation which would substitute the “prudent investor” rule 
for the “legal investment” fiction, to the advantage of trust benefi- 
ciaries and trust companies, was advocated by Wm. Fulton Kurtz, 
President of the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, Philadelphia, in the company’s annual report to 
shareholders on Jan. 17. 

While reporting a gain of® 
23.65% in deposits to a total of| rates of income and yield on all 
$437,366,587, including $66,545,744 | new investments. In other words, 
in the treasury account, and an} while our rates of commission 
increase of 13.09% in net income; have increased percentagewise, 
from general operations for the; the rate of income from invest- 
fiscal year, Mr. Kurtz touched on; ments on which our-commissions 
a problem common to all trust | are largely based has steadily de- 
companies, that of unsatisfactory | clined.” Mr. Kurtz added: 
earnings of the trust department. “In spite of persistent efforts 

“The real solution of the prob-| (which are being continued), the 
trust companies have so far been 











his conceptions of post-war 
problems and their solutions. 
thread by thread 
complex pattern of winning 


kk 

Victory will be not only a 
cause for joy over an accom- 
plishment but at the same time 
a challenge to another great 
undertaking. You and I have 
the responsibility to prepare for 
victory and for peace. Let us’ 
make sure that the Budget, 
the Government’s work plan, 
serves both ends. 

It is entirely fitting that 
the President give careful 
consideration to such subjects 
at this time. Indeed, it is 
his duty to do so. It is, like- 
wise, both his privilege and 
his obligation to make such 
suggestions for action as 
seem to him appropriate. He 
is, however, not warranted in 
presenting his proposals in 
such a manner that those who 
hold other views must in op- 
posing him risk being accused’ 





effort. 


Bank Designations 


The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System has re- 
designated William T..Nardin as 
Chairman of the Board of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
Louis, and Federal Reserve Agent, 
has designated Douglas W. Brooks; 
Memphis, Tenn., as Deputy. Chair- 
man, and has appointed Wm. H. 
Stead as a Class C Director. Mr. 
Stead is Dean of the School of 
Business and Public Administra- 
tion of Washington University, 
St. Louis. 

Member banks have re-elected 
the following as directors of the 
parent bank: G. R. Corlis, Anna, 
Ill., Class.A director, and Henry 
H. Tucker, Little Rock, Ark., 
Class B director. 

The following have been ap- 
pointed directors of the branches 
of the Federal Reserve Bank: 

Little Rock branch: I. N. Bar- 
nett, Batesville, Ark., W.. A. Mc- 


Donnel, Little Rock, and A. F. 


into the of failure to support the War | Bailey, Little Rock, Ark. 


Louisville branch: Phil E. Chap- 


lem of inadequate returns rests 
largely with the Courts and the 
Legislature rather than with the 
trust companies themselves,” he 
stated. “In previous reports’ he 
said, ‘‘we have commented at some 
length upon the vastly increased 
difficulties in analyzing invest- 
ment trends and conditions, and 
the multiplicity of reports and 
returns that have been imposed 
over the past-25 years. In most 
cases we still receive only the 
same compensation as when the 
matter of investment and admin- 
istration was far simpler and less 
expensive. True, we have made 
some progress toward better com- 
mission rates by voluntary agree- 
ment with beneficiaries, and we 
have. insisted upon a living rate 
for. new and prospective trust 
business, but these gains have 
largely. been offset by the lower 





pell, Hopkinsville, Ky., and Chas. 
A. Schacht, Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis branch: Rufus Branch, 
Pecan Point, Ark., W. W. Camp- 
bell. Forrest City, Ark., and W. 





H. Glasgow, Memphis, Tenn. 


unable to secure proper legisla- 
tion to provide relief to fidu- 
ciaries in connection with trust in- 
vestments. One of the major ob- 
jectives which would redound to 
the advantage of the beneficiaries 
of trusts, as well as to the trust 
companies themselves, is the sub- 
stitution of the ‘prudent investor” : 
rule for the “legal investment” 
fiction, thus allowing the trustee 
to meet changing economic and 
monetary conditions as would a 
careful individual investor. An- 
other important objective is to 
obtain legislation or court author- 
ity to permit a trustee to charge 
a principal fee in long term trusts 
both as executor and as trustee. ' 
These objectives are sound and 
reasonable and have been incor- 
porated in ihe statutes of many 
of.our states which have modern- 
ized their testamentary laws in 
recent years.” 

. Mr. Kurtz also declared that 
the present limitation of $25,000 
for any one account in discre- 
tionary common trust funds 
‘should be raised to a far higher 
| figure. 






















‘tem of Government Price Control 


-Act in order that the true intent 
-of the Congress may be estab- 
- lished clearly, to the end that un- 
.fortunate friction and confusion 


‘plete compliance may be secured. 


_the points in connection with the 


‘ments of cost which are the foun- 


' Stabilized. 
2. Price control should not be | 
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Retailers Urge New Price Control Act As Effective 


Inflation Gurh 


Favor Freezing Old Age Insurance Tax Rate at 1% 


; ; proper consideration of the wel- - Speaking in behalf of the so 
Continuance of government price control through the enactment fare of those who will be tered py ‘ : 
f a new Price Control Act, in order that the true intent of the Con- — nt RP ale ie ares gue 
‘Dic een eto igaata erie dale ape Mein . h that. vsifortuate fhic out of the armed forces which will 
rece av 12 ects . > rlearliv iad _ a ¢ ] “ ad t ty . . ’ 
gress may be established clearly, “to the ena tha rie _..|enable them to regain their places available Jan. 16, declared that 
tion and confusion may be avoided and more compliance may be se- |; ‘ivili: life. ; favors ' 
n ; € the Nat 1 Retail Dry in civilian life, and favors the 
ae . oC . > © r . ars > ¢ a *Te “4 i tie . ‘ » _ : . p. Ps ~ . - : 99 
cured,” was urged on Jan. 13 by mem Wie of the : — » Confer. /P2¥ment of a reasonable muster- look too encouraging from a financial standpoint. 
a Pore . acen . ‘ reir . ry of st-war ) aY- ; ‘ . x ’ . . 
x0ods Association, anes mbled at their Victory and Post-wa ing-out sum by the Federal Gov-| these workers have been caughi®- 
So eae fe . . sywlys 5 aad 4 | : _ rs 
ence, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, a ise ais cia ernment. Such payments should | between a rapidly rising cost of 
7 Ta y 7 . > - od .] . J P . . . . . " bh 
in New York. | control. 1rougn em be made from funds appropriated | living and a frozen wage level, 


This was one of the six resolu- 
tions adopted by the nation’s re- 
tailers. Another highpoint in the 


resolutions was the urging upon|the maintenance of the rights of 
to the courts 


the War Production Board and 
other high officials of the Fed- 
eral Government, “a coordinated 
and active policy of releasing 
from the stock piles of the gov- 
ernment, all such surplus of 
goods of a consumer-use nature 
as a careful re-inventorying of 
such stock piles may show are 
not likely to be required in the 
conduct of the war.” 

Disposal of government sur- 
pluses will constitute one of the 
major problems of the -post-war 
era, the retailers emphasized, and 
“thought should be directed to- 
ward the possibility of a partial 
distribution at this time.” The 
resolutions in their entirety, fol- 
low: 

Retailers and the War 

It is the opinion of this Asso- 
ciation that regardless of every 
other consideration no American 
can have any more important task 
than to make the fullest possible 
contribution to the early and suc- 
cessful outcome of the war. As be- 
. tween any course of action which 
will contribute to victory and of 
narrow individual interests, there 
must be no hesitation in choosing 
that which will serve the nation’s 
cause. 

Retailers everywhere are urged 
to’ recognize that hopes of an 
early decision in any theatre of 
the war must not be allowed to 
cause a letdown in their contribu- 
tion to the war effort. 

This Association calls upon its 
members to continue and increase 
the work they have so well begun 
and to spare no means of aiding 
all of the various war projects to 
which retailers are especially able 
to make contribution. To this end, 
retailers are especially urged to 
support to the limit of their ca- 
pacity the sale of War Bonds in 
the coming Fourth Loan Cam- 


paign. 
Retailers and Price Control 


The members of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association fa- 
vor a firm and understanding sys- 


as a necessary war measure for 
the purpose of stabilizing prices 
and preventing the development 
of disastrous inflation. 

Therefore, since the existing 
Emergency Price Control Act will 
expire in June, 1944, we urge 
upon the Congress of the United 
States the vital need of prompt 
legislative action to* insure thé 
continuance of price control be- 
yond the prospective expiration 
date. 

It is the intention of this reso- 
lution, however, to indicate to the 
Congress the necessity of accom- 
plishing this continuance of gov- 
ernment price control] through the 
enactment of a new Price Control 


may be avoided and more com- 


To this end we set forth some of 


control of prices which we believe 
should have the earnest attention 
of the Congress: 


1. It will prove impossible to! 


stabilize prices unless those ele- 





‘taxation the Congress is abund- 
antly able to control profits. 

| 3. Congress should insist upon 
|citizens to appeal 
| when they believe the acts of the 
| Administrator exceed the author- 
ity delegated by Congress. 

4. Legislation should be under- 
taken at once to permit of neces- 
sary public hearings at which the 
experience under the existing 
Price Control Act may be fully 
offered to the Congress, so that 
new legislation may be expected 
to prove an improvement over 
present law. 

This Association hereby directs 
its officers and 
copies of this statement in the 
hands of each member of the 
House of Representatives and the 
Senate and to place at the dis- 
posal of the proper Congressional 
committees such information and 
experience as may be available. 


Government Stock Piles 


The increasing shortages in 
many lines of merchandise for 
civilian use, coupled with the ab- 
normally high purchasing power 
of the public, have created a sit- 
uation in which the threat of seri- 
ous price inflation is always pres- 
ent, and black market operations 
are developing and expanding in 
many lines which, in spite of all 
the efforts of the Office of Price 
Administration, operate to defeat 
the government price regulations 
and the rationing of scarce neces- 
sities. 

There is much reason to suppose 
that the stock piles of goods pur- 
chased by the government for use 
in the conduct of the war may 
have now reached a point where, 
in many instances, they appear to 
be greater than any conceivable 
need can justify. The disposal of 
government surpluses will consti- 
tute one of the major problems 
of the post-war period and 
thought should be directed toward 
the possibility of a partial distri- 
bution at this time. 

The members of the National 
Retail Dry Goods _ Association 
therefore urge upon the War Pro- 
duction Board and other high of- 
ficials of the Federal Government 
a coordinated and active policy 
of releasing from the stock piles 
of the government all such sur- 
plus of goods of a consumer-use 


ing of such stock piles may show 
are not likely to be required in 
the conduct of the war. 

Copies of this resolution will be 
placed in the hands of the Honor- 
able Donald M. Nelson, Chairman 
of the War Production Board, 
Economic Stabilization Director 
Vinson, other important govern- 
ment officials, and all members of 
the United States Senate and the 
House of Representatives. . 


Social Security 


A. The National Retail. Dry 
Goods Association - favors “Con-’ 
gressional action to freeze the Old 
Age Insurance tax rates to 1%; 
The Old Age Insurance funds now 
are far in excess of the estimated 
needs of the present and the near 
future. é 

B. The Association does not fa- 
vor the extension at this time of 
the Federal Social Security Pro- 
gram as proposed by the Wagner 
Murray Bill, and takes the’ posi- 
tion that discussion of the advisa- 
bility of extending this program 











dation of the price structure are 


should be postponed until after 


| the restoration of peace. 


C. The Association opposes any 


“permitted to develop into profit; further degree of federalization of Robert M. Field. 


Staff to place! 


nature as a careful re-inventory- | 


| Hemingway, R. A. Hummel, C. R.. 


the Unemployment Insurance 
compensation system and urges 
the return of the Employment Of- 
fice system to State control as 
soon as practicable. 

D. The Association favors every 


for that purpose by the Congress. | Mr. Heimann says the “white col- 


They should not be made from the | lar employee seems in a helpless | 


| position; he is and has been the 
forgotten man.’ “But even the 
white collar man has endurance 
limitations,’ says the head of the 
credit organization for the larger 
industrial corporations of the 
country. 

He further states “this white 
collar man desires a decent stand- 
ard of living and has every right 


| Social Security funds. 

The States should protect the 
benefit rights of all those who left 
civilian employment to enter the 
armed services, and they should 
be entitled to Unemployment 
Compensation until their accumu- 
lated rights have been exhausted. 


Relations With Manufacturers 


It is equally important to the | 
future interests of manufacturers | 
and retailers that the American wonder that his patience is be- 
consuming public shall be served | coming a bit exhausted, and he no 
‘as well in the matter of merchan- | doubt, will be more articulate in 
\dise for their daily wants as cir- | the year ahead. You can rest as- 
‘cumstances will permit. Due to| sured that this year his situation 
the likelihood of rapidly changing will be constantly called to his 
‘conditions during the’ coming | attention by labor leadership. His 
|months, it is the opinion of the | group represents one of the na- 
National Retail Dry Goods Asso- | tion’s largest unorganized groups. 
‘ciation that retailers generally! “It would seem judicious for 
'should place termination dates on | business leadership to recognize 
‘their orders. his plight and do everything with- 

in its power to improve his situa- 


The members of this Associa- |! ; 
tion recognize that manufacturers | tion. Voluntary action on the part 
|'of business leadership is prefer- 


during these times a ati . : 
g Pe eres able to forced action. There is 


‘under difficulties and the ma- : v8 
: not much time to waste. 


|jority of the retailers’ resources ne . 

merit the approval and thanks of| 1m reviewing the business pros- 

the retailers for the splendid way | Pect for 1944 Mr. Heimann named 

‘in which they have met. their |S¢V€n important points which he 

‘problems and continued to supply | S¢€S as assets in the balance sheet 

‘goods to the stores with as little | for the year, viz.: — 

disturbance of established con- 1. The farmer will undoubtedly 

\ditions of sale as has been pos-|b€ Prosperous throughout 1944— 

| sible. war or no war. 

“2. To the extent critical mate- 
rial shortages are relieved, the vast 


The cooperation of the manu- 
|facturers is solicited in order that backlog of civilian needs will fill 
the gap of any let-down in cer- 


their retail customefs may be kept 
|in position to serve the public de- tain types of war production 
“3. The year just ahead will see 


luxuries of life. There is little 


‘mands at all times with the best | 
|merchandise available. 


business with a rising psychology 
in favor of the efficiently oper- 
ated small business enterprise. 

“4. There will be in prepara- 
tion a large program in home 
/eonstruction to be partially un- 
|dertaken when the first phase of 
‘the war is over. 

“5. Railroads will come into the 

The members of the National) market for replacement material 
Retail Dry Goods Association | before the close of the war or as 


War Damage Insurance 


| There are now pending in the, 
| Congress several bills the purpose 
of which is to authoriez the repay- 
ment to policy holders in the War 
Damage Corporation the excess of 
premiums paid above the claims 
,and costs of operating. 


to aspire to share in some of the | 


the peak of liquidation of small |. 


Heimann Urges Business Leaders To Improve 
Situation Of While Collar Worker 


Advocates Change Of Attitude Toward Business By Govt. 


-called “‘white-collar class,’ Henry 
H. Heimann, Executive Manager-on-leave of the National Association 
of Credit Men, in his Monthly Business Review for January, made 
“amid 


all the talk about increased 


national income,” this “is one group of people for whom 1944 does not 


Pointing out that 





quickly as critical shortages are 
overcome and present war de- 
| mands are partially satisfied. 

“6. There will be credit 
abundance for the deserving. 

“7. Foreign trade will present 
broad possibilities as the press of 
| hostilities slackens.” 

“However, the business picture 
is not entirely rosy,” Mr. Hei- 
| mann says, because there are sev- 
| eral basic problems which he con- 
|siders may cause no end of 
| difficulty for industry if they are 
not properly solved. He names 
the following as among the out- 
standing problems: 

“The need for fair and equit- 
able settlement of terminated war 
contracts. 

“A renegotiation policy that is 
fair-minded and _ far-sighted to 
the end that manufacturers who 
have done such a wonderful job 
‘In war production may start now 
to set aside funds for reconver- 
sion to peacetime production. 

“Labor must become of age and 
take up a full partnership in the 
team with industry. 

“There must be a change in the 
attitude of the government tow- 
ard business, with the recogni- 
| tion that the old fable about kill- 
| ing the goose that lays the golden 
| 88 certainly applies to the gov- 
;}ernment’s attitude toward taxa- 
ition of industry. 
| “The business world in 1944 
, Will find abundant opportunities 
|for an unprecedented production. 
In the year ahead business must 
be alert to its inventory situation, 
which on a peacetime demand is 
not only relatively high, but pre- 
sents considerable maladjustment 
for peacetime needs. 

“Finally, not the least of the 
business problems will be the re- 
absorption of the military forces 
when and if demobilization occurs 
as well as the reorientation of 
female employees. 

“The challenge and opportunity 
to business in 1944 will be greater 
than it has experienced in its 
American history. Given a fair 
opportunity it will discharge its 


in 











responsibility.” 





favor legislation providing for | 


such a refund on an equitable | 
‘basis at the end of the war. 


Pan American Society 
Elects Officers 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
| President of Columbia University, 
/and Gano Dunn, President of the | 
i\J. G. White Engineering Corp., | 
| have been elected Honorary Pres- | 
|idents. of the Pan American | 
| Society of the United States, it) 
was announced on Jan. 20 by 
Frederick E. Hasler, President of| In Associated Press Washington 
the Society. James. S. Carson,! advices as given in the New 
Vice-President of American &)| York “World Telegram”, Senator 
Foreign Power Co., and Robert H.; Hawkes was further quoted as 
Patechin, Vice-President of W. R. | follows:. ys 
Grace & Co., were elected Hon-| “We have now had two or three 
orary Vice-Presidents. — years. experience. in. producing 
“The Society re-elected Mr. these things,” he said. “Costs on 
‘Hasler as President and Judge most of them are known, There- 
Otto Schoenrich as a Vice-Pres- fore, the necessity of renegotia- 
ident: and elected two new Vice- | tion—if it ever existed—has from 
Presidents—William A. Prender-| my point of view now disap- 
gast and James H. Drumm. Major peared. ; 
R. W. Hebard and John J. Clisham| “We have a taxing pgver in we 
were re-elected Treasurer and; United States and it is°my con- 
Secretary, respectively. ‘tention that a_ sane, sound law 
The Rev. Robert I. Gannon,,could have been established 
President of Fordham University,| which gave all concerns a right 
was elected a Director along with| to make a certain fair profit in 
Robert De Forest Boomer, Phanor order to properly, fairly and pa- 
'J. Eder, Amos B. Foy, W. L. triotically feed the free enter- 
prise system, the source from 
( McPherson, F. W. Nichol, William, which most of our citizens derive 
| Shaspe. Maxwell M. Upson; C. S.| their living. 
“Tt is within the power of Con- 








when 
were unfamiliar with the cost of 
producing certain materials, but 
said that he believed that time 
had passed. 





iT. Folsom, Thomas W. Palmer and | 





Renegotiation Power Not Needed Now With Tax 
Laws, Senator Hawks Declares 


The need for continuing the law authorizing the Government to 
renegotiate war contracts has passed, in the opinion of Senator 
Hawkes (Rep., N. J.), who contended excess war profits could be re- 
covered more fairly under tax laws. 

In a statement issued on Jan. 22, Senator Hawkes granted the 
necessity for contract renegotiation during early stages of the war, 





industry and government ® 


there could be no profiteering, 
and a rule under which there 
would be justice given to those 
engaged in free enterprise who 
had, prior to the war, found it 
difficult to,make any profit and 
yet, who in the war have served 
a great purpose. 

“No ,decent American citizen 
wants to make blood money, and 
certainly I passed through an ex- 
perience in losing my only son 
in the armed forces which should 
stop anybody from claiming that 
my argument in behalf of a fair 
deal for business is based upon 
the obiective of making blood 
money.” 

Uncertainties resulting from the 
renegotiation law, the Senator 
argued. destroy the “force and 
virility” of the American business 
and industrial system. He con- 
tended that concerns holding war 
contracts which had not been 
renegotiated would be unable to 
obtain loans from banks with 
which to conduct business and 





gress to pass a. law under which’ 


prepare themselves to handle 
post-war re-employment. 
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National Service Law Advocated By Stimson 


As Means Of Hastening End Of Wa 


r 


Declares Soldiers Resent Industrial Unrest And Demand 
Equal Liability For Civilians 


Declaring that national servic 
the end of this war,” Secretary o 


e “will be the means of hastening 
f War Stimson urged Congress on 


Jan. 19 to enact immediately a national service law in order to get 
at the “basic evil which produces the irresponsibility out of which 
stems strikes. threats of strikes, excessive turnovers, absenteeism, 


and the other manifestations of irresponsibility with which we are 


now plagued.” 

Testifying before the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, Sec- 
retary Stimson said that “the in- 
dustrial unrest and lack of a sense 
of patriotic responsibility” in large 
numbers of the population “has 
aroused a strong feeling of resent- | 
ment and injustice among the 
men of the armed forces.” He 
added that the “evident remedy 
is for the nation to make clear 
in no uncertain terms the equality , 
of obligation of its citizens,” warn- 
ing that “it will be tragic indeed 
if the discontent and resentment 
felt by our gallant soldiers on the 
fighting fronts burns deeply and} 
festers in their hearts.” 

Secretary Stimson believes that 
the law will produce the follow- 
ing results: 

“First and foremost, it will 
minimize the calling of strikes by 
clarifying the. patriotic duty of 
the individual worker. In the 
Austin-Wadsworth proposal now 
before this committee this moral 
duty has also behind it the force 
of appropriate legal sanctions and 
penalties. 

“Secondly, it will remedy the 
grave sense of injustice which the 
armed forces now feel have been 
practiced against them. This is 
irrefutable and, as I have pointed 
out, is most pregnant with danger. 

“Thirdly, it will point out to 
civilian war workers that they 
are working for their country in 
the civilian ranks and that their 
responsibility is just as definitely 
recognized by the nation as that 
of soldiers on the front. By and 
large this will tend to powerfully 


use. Posterity will never forgive 
us if we sacrifice our plain duty 
to a desire for creature comforts 
or for private gain. 

“Tt will be tragic indeed if the 
discontent and resentment felt by 
our gallant soldiers on the fight- 
ing fronts burn deeply and fester 
in their hearts. Uniess we set forth 
boldly to. stamp it out, the hot 
flame will destroy some the 
great love of country which, alone, 


of 


‘ean make a man endure the hard- 


pain and the death, 
above self offers | 


the 
service 


ships, 
which 
him. . | 

“The voices of these soldiers | 
speak out very clearly today in| 
demanding that all Americans ac- 
cept the same liability which a 
soldier must accept for service to | 
his country. They are far away | 
now, but some day they will re- | 
turn. I hope they will come back | 
eagerly, feeling that the hardship | 
and the sacrifice have been worth | 
while. I hope they may feel that | 
those who will never come back | 
have not made their sacrifice in| 
vain. 
“To me it appears to be the | 


plain duty of the Congress to give | |. identified in their home local-|profitable peacetime economy 


our troops the all-out necessary | 
backing. It seems to me time for | 
all pledges to be redeemed in acts | 
which, alone, can prove the sin- | 


ty and the determination of | 


ceri 
this great nation.” 


Post-War Outlook 
Survey Published 





heighten his morale in the win- 
ning of the war. 

“Fourthly, it will tend power- 
fully toward increasing effective- 
mess in production when the gov- 
ernment itself takes a hand, not} 
only in keeping men on necessary 
jobs, but also in finding men for 
particular jobs where they are 
especially needed, rather than 
leaving the choice to chance.” 

In his testimony Secretary 
Stimson also had the following to 
say regarding the Army’s attitude 
toward labor unrest: 

“I believe it is hazardous to be- 
little the effect which such a situ- 
ation will have upon the ultimate 
welfare of our democracy. 


“If it continues, it will surely 
affect the morale of the Army. It 
is likely to prolong the war and 
endanger our ultimate success; 

“and, when those troops come back | 
to us again at the close of the war 
and we are faced with the acute 
problem of demobilization it may 
have an effect upon the future 
unity of our nation which is dis- 
turbing to contemplate ... 

“Our democracy has_ been! 
founded upon a basis of e™uality 
and justice. I tell you thet today 
the men in the armed forces are 
beginning to believe that they are 
being discriminated against in a 
matter which is one of funda- 


and others interested in post-war 
problems is a new book published 
by Harper & Brothers. New York, 
and edited by W. R. Kuhns, Edi- 
tor of the magazine “Banking,” 
journal of the American Bankers 
Association, entitled “The Return 
of Opportunity.” The volume is a 
round-up of opinion by 150 lead- 
ers in agriculture, business, fi- 
nance, education, and other pro- 
fessional life, reviewing the im- 
pact of war forces on their fields 
cf endeavor and the pattern for 
the future. These leaders of busi- 
ness and professional life tell in 
simple, straightforward terms 
what they think the prospects are 
for jobs and careers, and they 
vaint withal an encouraging out- 
look. 

Contributors include Charles T. 
Xettering of General Motors, who 
writes on research, Clarence 
Francis, President of General 
Foods Corp., V/alter D. Fuller, 
President of the Curtis Publishing 
Co. Will H. Hayes, President, 
Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, Paul G. 
Hoffman, President of the Stude- 
baker Corp. and head of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Develop- 
ment, and Alfred P. Sloan, Chair- 
man, General Motors Corp. 


Of more particular interest to 
banker readers are contributions 





mental justice as between man 
and man. There is danger thot: 
wnder the influence of that feeling 
they will not give even fair recog- | 
nition to the tremendous prod:~- , 
tien effort which has actuva'lv 
been accomplished by the vrect 
majority of American manage- 
ment and labor... 

“Every month the war is pro- 
lenged will be measured in the. 
lives of thousands of young men, | 
in billions of dollars. The attri- 
tion in man power and in our na- 
tional wealth will be felt for gen- 
erations if this conflict is pro- 
lenged. National service is the 
ne weapon we have neglected to 


hv 14 of their colleagues. A. L. M. 
Wiggins, President of the Amer- 
can Bankers Association, who 
~blishes the “Hartsville, S. C., 
Messenger,” writes about the out- 
‘ook for country newspapers un- 
‘er the title, “Country News- 
oeners Seldom Die’; W. L. Hem- 
ingway, immediate past A. B. A. 
President, sees opportunity in 
post-war trade in Latin America; 
C. W. Bailey, President of the 


Of current interest to bankers | 


| banking as a career; Dr. Harold | 
Stonier, Executive Manager, | 
American Bankers Association 
and Director, The Graduate School 
|of Banking, sees progress being 
stimulated in education; Frederick 
| E. Hasler, Chairman of the Con- 
| tinental Bank & Trust Co., New 
York, stresses the need of care- 
fully planning and cultivating 
good trade relations with Latin 
America. Other banker contrib- 
utors include: 

F. A, Carroll, Vice-President 
and trust officer of the National | 
Shawmut Bank of Boston: Kenton 
R. Cravens, Vice-President of the 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & 
Trust Co., St. Louis; Joseph E. 
Hughes, President of the Wash- 
ington Irving Trust Co., Tarry- 
town, N. Y.; Gwilym A. Price, 
until recently President of the 
Peoples - Pittsburgh Trust Co.. 
Pittsburgh; Herbert V. Prochnow, 
Assistant Vice-President, The 
First National Bank of Chicago; 
Joseph C. Rovensky, Vice-Presi- 
dent, The Chase National Bank of 
New York; C. M. Short, Super- 
visor of Research, The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce; Arthur R. 
Upgron, Vice-President and Econ- | 
omist, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago. The book sells for $3. 





The News af 
Behind 
The News 


(Continued from first page) 
lost even if the war fails to come. 
to an obliging conclusion. 

The names of Congressmen can | 


ities with the projects, and local | 
contractors may lick their lips. 

“We all know that a_ public! 
works program will be necessary,” | 
Rayburn said—which may be true | 


and mayors are concerned—but a | 


non-political analyst may well} 
| dissent. The Keynes theory on | 
| which 
|nomic idea is based is ‘that by | 


the -whole politico-eco- | 


spending for these projects, and | 
financing them through federal 
borrowing, an inflationary effect 
is wrought. That is how this pib- | 
tic works notion got started early | 
in the New Deal. 


Unemployment 
Ahead ? 


(Continued from first page) 


or profitably under peacetime 


conditions if still subject to pres- | 


ent Government regulation, con- 
trol and ruinous taxes. Our men 
at war are fighting for economic 
freedom and full opportunities for 
all peoples. Surely our own 
country should set the example. 

Draftees expect and are legally 
entitled to their old jobs back. If, 
however, Washington fumbles its 
post-war plans as it is now fumbl- 
ing the current domestic economy, 
these boys may be out of luck. No 
further time should be wasted in 
changing, wherever expedient, to 


peace time production. Many busi- | 


nessmen have felt that the can- 
cellation of war contracts would 
be only a post-war problem. It is 
already in their laps. If the war 
ended suddenly on all fronts, 
Washington authorities would im- 
mediately cancel seventy-five bil- 
lions more orders! 


Character of Government 
Planning 
Most of Washington’s present 
post-war planning is in the nature 
of social security -benefits and 
public spending. It will be up to 


the voters to decide what kind of | 
|'a post-war era they want. 


should elect to office, from the 


‘bottom up, men and women con- 
‘scious of the part that business 


has played in bringing about the 
defeat of the Axis Powers. This 


same business group is capable of 


a 
if 


winning the domestic battle for 


Washington will let ‘them. 

For political reasons there is a 
lack of any definite statement at 
Washington as to what is to be 
done to help businessmen re-sup- 


| as far as the hungry Congressmen ply the millions who are being 


discharged as war contracts are 
cancelled. The White House ap- 
parently has lost all interest in 
the people of the United States. 
Besides, too many in Washington 
fear that if they relaxed their 
present harmful. controls. over 
business and employment, then 
there would be no Washington 
job left for them! They would 
have to go back home and earn 


But now the problem is the jan honest living! This they dread 


opposite—that is to prevent .in- | 
flation and to face the stagger- 
ing war debt of $200,000,000,000 
with a sensible eye toward paying 
it off (as Mr. Roosevelt has prom- | 
ised). 

The Government certainly will 
not attempt to borrow for pork in 
post-war because its primary 
problem is to pay the interest on 
the debt as big as it already is. 
Also, it will not seek artificial in- | 
flationary respiration in an eco- | 
nomic system already  war-in-| 
flated with high prices and wages 
—or need any artificial respira- | 
tion in view of the tremendous | 
backlog of consumer demand for | 
every implement of living from 
matches to automobiles. 

Inflation would only run wages- | 
prices higher and higher (Mr. 
Roosevelt is now fighting a major 
battle with Congress to hold them 
down), and thus cause future con- 
tinuous dislocations such as those 
from which our economy already 
is suffering so painfully (strikes, 
OPA, black markets, etc.). 

There is no economic justifica- 
tion for a spending program; in 
fact, conditions demand an oppo- 
site course—Federal direction to 
stimulate private business to the 
tremendous extent necessary to 
finance the $5,000,000,000 annual 
interest on the debt and _ provide 
Government running expenses 
without further Treasury borrow- 
ing. : 

Indeed, the sound way to do it 
would be—as Mr. Roosevelt him- 
self has suggested — to raise 








First National Bank, Clarksville, | 
Tenn., writes of the place of. 
country banks in the American 
economy; Philip A. Benson, Past 
President of the A. B.A., describes 


the promising outlook of savings 


enough money by taxes to go fur- 
ther and retire part of the war 
debt. : 
Now if Messrs. Wallace and 
Rayburn intend to get these un- 
told billions for pork out of post- 





/ -essmen’s 


to do! 
Encouraging Factors 
Political parties, bureaucracies 
and governmental controls can do 


imuch to help or discourage em- 
‘ployment by their treatment of 


business in general. Therefore 
some show of understanding and 
straightforward consideration of 
manufacturers’ and other  busi- 
problem is overdue 
from. Washington. Certainly I do 
not see how many Democrats 
(other than the President. him- 
self) can expect re-election. next 
November with country flooded 
with unemployment. 

Yet such unemployment is not 
necessary. Farmers will be pros- 
perous during 1944 and will con- 


istitute a ready market. Civilian 


goods shortages should help small 
businesses if the bureaucrats would 
only use a little common sense. 
Programs for the re-establishment 
of residential construction should 
at once get underway. The rail- 
roed equipment business should 
be encouraged. Money rates will 
remain low and abundant credit 
will be available for those justi- 
fied in seeking it. As the end of 


the war draws nearer, opportuni- 
ties will arise in foreign trade, 
travel and in the resort. business, 
Yes, 1944 can provide much useful 
and profitable work if Washing- 
ton and the labor unions would 
only help in pulling the cart in- 
stead of tying the wheels. 





war taxation, they may find 
themselves in political water as 
hot as the economic water. 

(Distributed by King. Features Syndicate, 


Inc. Reproduction in whole or in 
part strictly prohibited.) 


They | 


Fulton Trust Co. Net 
$200,960 In 1943 


| Arthur J. Morris, President of 
ithe Fulton Trust Co. of New 
York, reported on Jan. 19, at the 
annual meeting of stocknolders, 
that the bank’s net current oper- 
ating earnings for year 1943 were 
$200,960, or $10.04 per share, com- 
pared with 188,876, or $9.44 per 
share in 1942. Those earnings, 
Mr. Morris said, do not include 
net profits of $37,893 on sales of 
securities. Mr. Morris further 
reported that the trust company’s 
deposits for the year averaged 
$30,400,000, the peak being $37,- 
942,000, and on Dec. 31, 1943, were 
$31,789,000, as compared with 
$30,800,000 on Dec. 31, 1942. He 
explained that while the deposits 
at the end of the year were down 
from the high point, the average 
deposits for 1943 exceeded the 
average for the previous year by 
$2,350,000. 

“In our portfolio,” said Presi- 
dent Morris, “our investments in 
| Government securities at the end 
of the year totaled $25,600,000, an 
| increase over the previous year 
'of $3,500,000. These bonds have 
a maturity to the first call date 
as follows: 3834% in 1 year; 
374%2% from 1 to 5 years; 22%4% 
from 5 to 10 years; 1.5% over 10 
yaers. The average mautrity is 
4 years. Our investments in Gov- 
ernment bonds,” he added, “rep- 
resent 68% of our total resources.” 
He added that “during the year, 
our customers purchased through 
ius United States Government 
|securities to a total of $23,592,000. 
| Of that amount there were invest- 
‘ments totaling $240,000 in War 
| Savings series E bonds in addi- 
| tion to those sold during the 
|Second and Third War Loan 
| Drives.” 

At the stockholders. meeting. of 
the Trust company the following 
were elected .directors for the 
term ending January, 1947: John 
D. Peabody,. Lewis Spencer Mor- 
ris, Stanley A. Sweet, Bernon S 
Prentice, Franklin B. “Lord and 
Stephen C. Clark. The following 
were elected as Inspectors of 
| Election for 1945: F. Ashton -de 
| Peyster, Matthew G. Ely and Wal- 
ter N. Stillman. 


‘U. S. War Casualties 
Total 139,858 


The latest announced casualties 
of the United States armed forces 
from the outbreak of the war total 
139,858, the Office of War In- 
formation reported on Jan. 15. 


According to the OWI, this 
total, arrived at by combining the 
latest available War and Navy 
Department reports, includes: 

Dead, 32,078; wounded, 45,595; 
missing, 32,478; prisoners of war, 
29,707. Of these, 1,619 have died 
‘in prison camps, mostly in Japa- 
nesre-occunvied territory. 

The OWI announcement further 
said: 

“The War Department report 
(as of Dec. 23, 1943) shows Army 
casualties totaling 105,229. Of 
this number 13,831 wefe killed, 
38,916 wounded. There were 
24,067 missing, 25,415 prisoners of 
war. Of the wounded, 20,036 have 
returned to active duty or been 
released from the hospital. The 
casualties include 12,500 Philip- 
pine Scouts; of these 469 were 
killed, 747 wounded and the re- 
mainder are assumed to be pris- 
oners of war. 

“The Navy Department report 
(as of Jan. 14, 1944) shows cas- 
ualties whose next of kin have 
been notified, totaling 34,629, 
made up of 15,247 dead, 6,679 
wounded, 8,411 missing, 4,292 
prisoners of war. These were 


divided as follows: 








Coast 
Guard 
316 
78 
47 
1 


442 


Merine 
Corps 
2,996 
3,476 

628 
1,948 


9,108 


Navy 
Gente te 
3,125 
7,676 
| Prisoners of War. 2,343 





Dead ~~. : 
Wounded __. 





Totals .u.-=.-.. 25,079 
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N. Y. State Factory Employment Shows 


First Major Decline Since June, {842 


Between November and December, factories in New York State | 
experienced their sharpest employment decline in eighteen months. 


The deed gives the government 
the entire frontage of the original 
110 acres bought by the. Presi- 
dent’s father, James Roosevelt, on 
the Albany Post Road in 1867, but 
ithe Presidert retains about 60 
lacres between the house and the 


Industrial Commissioner Edward Corsi reported on Jan. 13 that em- | Madson River 
ployment decreased 1.2% and payrolis declined 2.5% for the period. 
It is the first time in four years that employment has decreased 


the 
month. 


in December and 
dropped in that 


It is impossible to tell 


itself not very large, 


ployment which has prevailed in 


the State for the past eight 
months. From the advices we also 
quote: 


“Declines were general among 
the various industrial groups in 
both the war and civilian goods 
categories. Lumber, printing and 
rubber were the only industrial 
groups to have increased employ- 
ment during the month. Seasonal 
factors caused employment de- 
clines in the food and apparel in- 
dustries. 

“The index of factory employ- 
ment, based on the average of 
1935-1939 as 100, dropped from 
161.4 in November to 159.5 in De- 
cember. The corresponding pay- 
roll index dropped from 304.3 in 
November to 296.7 in December 
and average weekly earnings from 
$46.73 in November to $46.23 in 
December. Employment was 2.3% 
higher this December than it was 
in December, 1942, and payrolls 
were 13.6% greater. Preliminary 
tabulations covering reports from 
2.687 manufacturing firms 
throughout the State are the basis 
for the above statements 
tabulations were compiled by the 
Division of Statistics and In- 
formation under the direction of 
Dr. E. B. Patton.” 


The Department’s announcement 
further stated: 


“The food industry had an em- 
ployment decrease of 4.2%. this 
month, the largest drop of any of 
the major industrial groups. Pay- 
rolls declined 4% for the industry. 
Curtailment of forces was evident 
among canneries, bakeries, sugar 
refineries, candy factories and 
beverage plants. Additional work- 
ers, however, were hired by the 
producers of meat, dairy and 
grain-mill products. 


“In the apparel industry, manu- 
facturers of men’s clothing and 
furnishings reported fewer em- 
ployees and lower payrolls. Many 
small dress firms employed more 
people but the large modiste shops 
had fewer workers. Seasonal de- 
clines were evident in the pro- 
duction of women’s suits, coats 
and skirts, underwear and neck- 
wear; also children’s clothing and 
fur goods. Millinery was the only 
branch of the industry to show an 
increase. For the group as a whole 
employment decreased 1.2% and 
payrolls were 0.5% smaller. 

“Notable employment and pay- 
roll declines were shown in the 
paper and stone, clay and glass 
industries. In the leather indus- 
try, manufacturers of shoes, gloves 
and handbags curtailed opera- 
tions. Other industries which re- 
ported decreased employment and 
payrolls this month were textiles, 
chemicals, tobacco and petroleum. 


Losses in War Plants 


“Employment dropped in plants | 


manufacturing munitions, arma- 
ments, electrical and communica- 
tion equipment, scientific instru- 
ments and photographic supplies. 
Smelters of nonferrous metals, 
shipbuilders and manufacturers of 
all kinds of machinery also had 
fewer workers. Steel mills re- 
ported less activity partially be- 
eause of strikes. Aircraft plants 
had about the same number of 


employees. For the metals and 


ployment. dropped 1%. while 


first time 
Many 
plants reported that illness among 
workers was the reason for lower 
employment figures this month. | 
at this 
time whether the drop in employ- 
ment for December, which is in| 
marks the 
end of the period of stable em-| 


These | 


in six years that payrolls have 
. _ —— _ $$$ $ $$$ _ — 

New York City 

“There were general employment 

decreases in New York City fac- 


industries most affected 
food, paper and stone, clay and 
glass. All branches of the food 
products group showed employ- 
ment declines except meat pack- 
ing. 
“Seasonal factors affecting the 
apparel industry caused a drop 
'of 1.1% in employment for the 
| group. Manufacturers of men’s, 
'women’s and children’s, clothing 
;reported fewer employees and 
; lower payrolls for the month. The 
only exceptions were women’s 
| dress firms and milliners, who are 
| starting work for the new season. 
_Payrolls in these two branches in- 
creased enough to offset declines 
in the others, resulting in an ad- 
| vance of 0.4% for the apparel in- 
'dustry as a whole. 
| “An employment decline of 
nearly 1% in the metals and ma- 
|chinery group in the City was the 
| first drop since June, 1942. Pay- 
|rolls were 2% lower. Employment 
dropped in plants making scien- 
tific instruments, communication 
equipment and in. shipbuilding. 
Aircraft plants in the city hired 
additional workers. 


Upstate Districts 
“Employment dropped in all of 
the upstate industrial areas ex- 
jcept the Binghamton - Edicott- 
ntpenaye City district, where it 





increased 0.3%. Slight gains in 
'war plants were responsible for 
the increase. Payrolls were prac- 
tically the same for the district, 
| with slight decreases in war plants 
'and slight increases in the shoe 


| industry. Payrolls were consider- 
|} ably lower in the other six areas. 
| “In the Albany - Schenectady- 
|Troy district, decreased employ- 
ment at war plants as well as in 
' the textile, clothing and paper in- 
dustries accounted for a drop of 
1%. Payrolls were 2.3% lower. 
In Rochester, losses in the photo- 
graphic and optical goods indus- 
tries were largely responsible for 
decreased employment and pay- 
rolls. In the Kingston-Newburgh- 
Poughkeepsie district, employ- 
ment decreases were general in all 
industries; payrolls were silghtly 
higher in war plants and clothing 
factories, but losses in textiles and 
‘other industries more than offset 
these gains. 

“Employment losses among war 
industries in Buffalo and Syracuse 
were largely responsible for the 
declines in these districts. In the 
Utica area, both employment and 
payrolls were lower in all of the 
industrial groups.” 


FDR Deeds Hyde Park 
To U. S. 


President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
have deeded the family homestead 
and 33 acres of land at Hyde Park 
to the United States Government 
for use as a “national historic 
site.’ The President and Mrs. 
| Roosevelt signed the deed on Dec. 
'30 in Washington and Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 
accepted the. gift on Dec. 31. The 
papers have been filed in Duchess 
ie pk Court at Poughkeepsie, 

In Associated Press advices of 
Jan. 3, the following was reported: 

The President presented the 
Roosevelt library and 16 acres of 
land to the Federal Government 
on July 24, 1939. The new title 








his immediate family use of the 
home during their lifetimes and 
provides that town, county and 


tories during the past month. The | P 
were | 


transfer grants the President and ' 


advices 
“Times” 


From Poughkeepsie 
|Jan. 3 to the New York 


i|we quote: 


The deeding was the second to| 
ithe government from the original | 


| Joseph W. Wheeler estate which 
|James Roosevelt, father of the 
resident, bought in 1867. 


Albany Post Road, _ spacious 
grounds in front of the. famed 
Roosevelt residence. The Presi- 


dent has reserved for himself and 
his family 60.46 acres of the orig- 
inal Wheeler estate, the tract be- 
ing between the house and the 
Hudson River. First gift consisted 
of 16.31 acres for the Roosevelt 
Memorial Library. 

The President has reserved 
right to retain use of the estate 
as long as he lives and further has 
reserved the right of occupancy 
for Mrs. Roosevelt and their five 
children as long as they live. 


Under his reservation as “a life 


the premises in good 
and repair and there will be “no 
expense to the United States in 
connection with ordinary mainte- 
nance.” 


The President set forth that “ac- 
ceptance by the United States 
shall not exempt the premises 
from taxation by the town, county 
and State, except that the United 
States shall have the right to 
make changes, modifications and 
improvements during existence of 
the life estate, but such improve- 
ments shall not be subject to taxa- 
tion during the life existence of 
the life tenant.” 


The deed also specified that the 
premises ‘shall be maintained in 
a condition as near as possible to 
the condition of residence and 
ground prevailing at. the expira- 
tion of the life estate of Franklin 
LB. Roosevelt.” 








Prisoners. of War Mail 


Postmaster Albert Goldman of 
New York City advises that in- 
formation has been received from 
the Post Office Department that 
the International Red Cross re- 
ports that in many cases senders 
of letters to prisoners of war place 
the name and address of the ad- 
dressee too near the upper edge 
of the envelope, thus resulting in 
their partial obliteration by the 
postmark and rendering it prac- 
tically impossible to decipher the 
name of the prisoner of war con- 
cerned. Mailers are urged to place 
the address as near the lower edge 
of the envelope as possible. The 
advices from the Postmaster Jan. 
11 further said: 

“It is also desired to call atten- 
tion to the fact that letters for 
prisoners of war in Europe may 
be sent by air mail when fully 
prepaid at the rate of 30 cents 
for each half ounce or fraction, 
except letters for prisoners of war 
in Italy for which air mail service 
is not available at this time. 
“The Post Office Department 
also advises that parcels originat- 
ing in this country for prisoners 
of war held in camps in this coun- 
try should hereafter be addressed 
and sent directly to the camps 
where the addressees are held, and 
should not. be addressed via New 
York. Such parcels should be ad- 
dressed in the following manner: 
John Jones, Prisoner of war, (In- 
sert Name of Camp, Post Office 
and State). This does not apply 
to domestic letter or card mail 
addressed to prisoners of war held 
in camps in this country, or to 
letters and parcels addressed to 
prisoners of war confined in 
enemy or enemy-occupied coun- 








pay~ 





State taxes shall be paid by ‘thé 
Roosevelts. 


‘tries, which are still required to 


be addressed via New York.” 








The site deeded includes all that | 
part of the estate bordering the | 


tenant,” Mr. Roosevelt will keep | 
condition | 


Net Operating Earnings Of Manufacturers Trust 
Reported At $7,202,416 In 1943 , 


Henry C. Von Elm, Vice-Chairman of the Board of Manufac- 
turers Trust Company of New York, who presided at the Annual 


Meeting of Stockholders on Jan. 


12 in the absence of Harvey D. 


Gibson, President, who is in London serving as Commissioner for 


the American Red Cross in the 


reported that net operating earnings for the year 1943 had 
to $7,202,416 after current operat-< 


ing expenses, preferred stock divi- 
dends and reserve of $1,500,000 
set up out of earnings. This com- 
pares with net operating earnings 
ef $6,646,613 shown for the year 
1942. 

Of the total earned in 1943, $3,- 
| 299,838 was paid in dividends to 
|common stockholders. At the end 
iof 1943 Surplus and Undivided 


'Profits was $48,344,466 as 
jagainst $44,898,302 at the end 
lof 1942. Excess of profits over 


|losses from the sale of securities 
|amounted during 1943 to $2,055,- 
|784, which was credited directly 
| to reserve account. Recoveries 
'from items heretofore charged off 
| totalling $1,142,644, less the taxes 
| payable thereon, were also credit- 
i/ed to reserve account. The bank 
| disposed of miscellaneous assets at 
an aggregate net loss against book 
value of $172,083. 

At the end of 1943, the bank’s 
deposits amounted to $1,580,909,- 


| Government War Loan Deposits of 
| $133,098,432. This gross amount 
| was $258,488,455 more than a year 
j;ago. After deducting War Loan 
Deposits account from the gross 
i;amount, normal deposits on De- 
cember. 31, 1943, showed an in- 
crease of $281,390,000 over the 
corresponding day in 1942, and a 
total gain of $491,422,000 or 51% 
in the last two years. 

At the end of the year, the 
bank’s total resources aggregated 
$1,682,356,909. Capital funds, 
which include preferred and com- 
mon stock, and surplus and un- 
divided profits, amounted to $89,- 
650,526, as compared with a total 
of $86,496,282 as of the end of 
1942. This represents an increase 
of $3,154,245 during the year after 
the redemption of $750,000 of pre- 
ferred stock. The bank now 
'has outstanding 415,382 preferred 
shares having a par value of $20 
a share, the redemption price of 
which after January 15, 1944, will 
be $50 a share plus accumulated 
dividends. 

Mr. Von Elm explained _ that 
although banks throughout the 
country have placed hundreds of 
millions of dollars into Regulation 
V loans, advances to commercial 
borrowers, taken as a whole, have 
declined considerably. This, he 
said, has resulted mainly from 
(a) the use as temporary working 
capital of the accrued amount of 
Federal Income and Excess Profits 
Taxes, not yet due and payable, 
(b) the purchase by the Govern- 
ment of various raw materials and 
commodities for war purposes, and 
the decline in consumer goods in- 
ventories, (c) Governmental re- 
strictions covering instalment 
sales, and (d) direct Government 
advances on war contracts. He 
stated that the loan requirements 
of many of the bank’s larger com- 
mercial borrowers, who are en- 
gaged in war production, have 
been taken care of. principally 
through Regulation V loans and 
V.T. loans. The bank’s commit- 
ments to make advances under 
these two types of loans aggre- 
gate many millions of dollars, and 
although these commitments are 
only partially used at this time, 
commitment commissions are re- 
ceived on the unused portions. 

Mr. Von Elm reported that the 
bank’s holdings of United States 
Government securities increased 
during the year from $635,564,409 
to $887,436,948. This increase, he 
indicated, was made possible by 
the marked expansion of deposits, 
and the elimination of excess cash 
reserves through purchases of the 
90-day discount bills of the Gov- 
ernment, which are readily con- 
vertible into cash, and thus con- 








stitute an excellent secondary 
cash reserve. 


° — 
~ 


261, which included United States | 


European Theater of Operations, 
amounted 


es 





At the close of the vear, the 
schedule of maturities of the 
bank’s holdings of Government 
| bonds to call date was as follows: 
'from 1 to 5 years hence, 61.21%; 
|5 to 10 years hence, 38.79%. The. 
average maturity was 3 years and 
\8% months. Bonds and FHA 
|mortgages purchased above par 
; were amortized in the amount of 
$2,812,278 in 1943 as compared 
with $2,698,981 in 1942. These 
amounts were reduced through 
the recapture of amortization on 
such items sold in 1943 by $38,- 
422 and in 1942 by $202,879. 

In a special message from the 
American Red Cross Headquar- 
ters in London, read at the meet- 
ing by Mr. Von Elm, Mr. Gibson 
described in glowing terms some 
highlights of the work of the 
American Red Cross in Great 
Britain, laying special emphasis 
on the service clubs for men on 
furlough which accommodate 125,- 
000 and more weekly, the aviation 
rest homes for flyers who return 
from combat. the clummobiles 
staffed by Red Cross girls which 
visit isolated spots, and the Red 
Cross field directors who visit 
soldiers on the battlefields and in 
the military hospitals. 


_— 





December Business 
Failures Show Decline 


December business failures are 
lower in both: number and amount 
of liabilities involved than in 
November this year and in De~ 
cember, 1942. Business insolven- 
cies in December, according” to 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., totaled 
145 and involved $2,055,000 
Nabilities as compared with 155 
involving $2,402,000 in November 





| and 506. involving $6,950,000 in 


December a year ago. 

The decrease in the number of 
failures in December from No- 
vember took place in all of the 
divisions of trade into which the 
report is divided except the 
wholesale and commercial service 
groups. When the amount of its 
liabilities is considered the manu- 
facturing and retail groups show 
smaller liabilities involved in De- 
cember than in November while 
the remaining groups had more 
liabilities. 

Manufacturing failures last 
month numbered 28, involving 
$839,000 liabilities, compared with 
31 in November with $1,211,000 
liabilities. Wholesale failures in- 
creased to 16 from 11 and liabili- 
ties from $180,000 to $217,000. In 
the retail trade section, insolven- 
cies were lowered from 78 to 68 
and liabilities from $658,000 to 
$561,000. Construction failures 
numbered 20 with $247,000 liabil- 
ities in December, which compares 
with 26 with $206,000 liabilities in 
November. Commercial service 
failures amounted to 13 in Decem- 
ber as compared with 9 in Novem- 
ber and liabilities $191,000 in De- 
cember against $147,000 in No- 
vember. 

When the country is divided 
into Federal Reserve Districts it is 
seen that the Boston, New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago and St. Louis 
reserve districts had fewer fail- 
ures and the Philadelphia, Rich- 
mond and San Francisco Reserve. 
Districts had the same number of 
failures while the remaining dis- 
tricts all had more failures in De- 
cember than in November. ,When 
the amount of liabilities is con- 
sidered it is found that with the 
exception of the Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis, Dallas and San 
Francisco Reserve Districts, all 
the Federal Reserve District had 
a smaller amount of liabilities in-— 
volved in December than in No- 





vember. 
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President Sends Congress Post-War Highway 


Pian Covering 34,000-Mile Network Of Roads 


President Roosevelt submitted to Congress for its favorable con- 
sideration on Jan. 12 a report recommending a national system of 


inter-regional highways covering approximately 34,000 miles. 


velopment of the program, deemed “essential to the future economic 
welfare and defense of the nation,” will involve an estimated cost of 
$750,000,000 annually, to be almost equally divided between urban 


and rural sections of the system.®————— 


The program was developed by 
the National Inter-Regional High- 


way Committee, which the Presi- | 


dent appointed in April, 1941, 
to investigate the need for a lim- 
ited system of national highways 
and the possibility of using man- 
power and industrial capacity ex- 
pected to be available at the end 
of the war. 

The report said the construc- 
tion would provide direct and in- 
direct employment for 2,000,000 
men after the war. 

The text of the President’s mes- 
sage to Congress, which accom- 
panied the report, follows: 


To the Congress of the United 
States: 

On April 14, 1941, I appointed 
a committee, known as the Na- 
tional Inter-Regional Highway 
Committee, to investigate the 
need for a limited system of na- 
tional highways to improve the 
facilities now available for inter- 
regional transportation, and to ad- 
vise the Federal Works Adminis- 
trator as to the desirable char- 
acter of such improvement, and 
the possibility of utilizing some of 
the man power and industrial ca- 
pacity expected to be available 
at the end of the war. 

The committee, with the aid of 
a staff provided by the Public 
Roads Administration, made care- 
ful and extended studies of the 
subject and has submitted to me 
its final report, which I transmit 
herewith and commend to the 
favorable consideration of the 
Congress. The report recommends 
the designation and improvement 
to high standards of a national 
system of rural and urban high- 
ways totaling approximately 34,- 
000 miles and inter-connecting the 
principal geographic. regions of 
the country. 

The recommended system fol- 
lows in general the routes of 
existing Federal-aid highways, 
and when fully improved will 
meet to optimum degree the needs 
of inter-regional and inter-city 
highway transportation. Its de- 
velopment also will establish a 
transcontinental network of mod- 
ern roads essential to the future 
economic welfare and defense of 
the nation. 

While the annual rate of ex- 
penditure to accomplish the im- 
provement of the rural and urban 
sections of the system over a rea- 
sonable period of years will be 
dependent upon the availability 
of man power and materials, and 
upon other factors, the required 
expenditure is estimated at $750,- 
000,000 annually. 
expenditures would be approxi- 


mately equally divided between | 


urban and rural sections of the 
system. 

The improvement of a limited 
mileage of the most heavily trav- 
eled highways obviously repre- 
sents a major segment of the 
road replacement and moderni- 
zation program which will con- 
front the nation in _ post-war 
years, in rural and urban com- 
munities alike. The committee 
found that the national network 
outlined in its report comprises 
only 1% of the total road mileage 
of the United States but carries 
20% of the total travel. 

Continued development of the 
vast network of rural secondary 
roads and city thoroughfares, 
which serve as feeder lines and 
provide land-access service, like- 
wise has an important place in 
the over-all program, together 
with the repair or reconstruc- 
tion of a large mileage of Fed- 
eral and state primary highways 
not embraced within the inter- 
regional network. 

I commend especially to the 


consideration of the Congress 
the recommendation that mini- 
mum standards of design and 
|eonstruction be established co- 
operatively with the states for 
all projects embraced within a 
designated inter-regional sys- 
tem. This, it seems to me, is 
wise planning procedure, assur- 
ing the orderly development of 
the facilities which are neces- 
sary in the public interest with 
maximum long-range economy. 
By Public Law 146, Seventy- 
eighth Congress, Section 5, Com- 
missioner of Public Roads Thomas 
H. MacDonald, was authorized 
and directed to make a survey of 
the need for a system of express 
highways throughout the United 
States, the number of such high- 
ways needed, the approximate 
routes which they should follow 
and the approximate cost of con- 
struction, and to report to the 


six months after the date of the 
act, the results of the survey, to- 
gether with such recommenda- 
tions for legislation as deemed ad- 
visable. The act was approved on 
July 13, 1943. 

The purposes of this directive 
by the Congress were identical 
with my own in requesting the 
investigation which has been 
made by the National Inter-Re- 
gional Highway Committee. The 
Commissioner of Public Roads 
has served as the chairman of the 
committee appointed and_ the 
detailed investigations required 
have been made by the Public 
Roads Administration staff. The 
Commissioner of Public Roads 
has informed me that he con- 
curs without exception in the re- 
port of the committee, and de- 
sires that it be accepted as his 
report, complying with the direc- 
tion of Congress in Public Law 
146. 

I am glad to endorse this sug- 
gestion, and ask that the Con- 
gress receive the report herewith 
transmitted as fulfilling the pur- 
poses of Congress in the directive 
laid upon the Commissioner of 
Public Roads. 

Early action by the Congress in 
authorizing joint designation by 
the Federal government and the 
several state highway depart- 
ments of a national system of 
inter-regional highways is desir- 
able in order to facilitate the ac- 





detailed project plans, and other 
preliminary work which must 
precede actual road construction. 

These advance steps taken, the 
program can serve not only to 





The over-all | 


help meet the nation’s highway 
| transportation needs, but also as 
a means of utilizing productively 
|during the post-war readjust- 
/ment period a substantial share 
| of the man power and industrial 
| capacity then available. A pro- 
|gram of highway construction 
|will, in addition, encourage and 
support the many diverse eco- 
nomic activities dependent upon 
highway transportation. 

From personal experience as 
| Governor of a state and as Presi- 
dent, I hope that the Congress 
will make additional studies in 
regard to the acquisition of land 
for highways. 

In the interest of economy I 
suggest that the actual route of 
new highways be left fluid. It is 
obvious that if a fixed route be 
determined in detail the purchase 
of rights-of-way will immedi- 
ately rise, in many cases exorbi- 
tantly; whereas, if two or three 
routes — all approximately equ2l 
— are surveyed, the cheapest 
route in relation to rights-of-way 
can be made the final choice. 

Second, experience shows us 
that it is in most erses much 





De- | 


President and to Congress, within | 


quisition of land, the drawing of | 


cheaper to build a new highway, 
where none now. exists ~ rather 
than to widen out an 
highway at a cost to the govern- 
ment of acquiring or 
| present developed frontages. 
the different states 


‘courts of 


|have varied in their interpreta- | 
| tions, the principle of excess con- | 
|demnation is coming into wider | 
| use both here and in other coun- | 


| tries. I always remember the in- 
| Stance of the farmer who was 
| asked to sell a narrow right-of- 
| way through his farm for a main 
| connecting highway. From an en- 


| gineering point of view it would | 


| have been as feasible to build the 


|new highway across the dirt road 
that ran in front of his house and 
barn. Actually the owner re- 
ceived from a jury an amount 
equal to the whole value of the 
farm. The road was built. The 
owner of the land thereby ac- 
quired two new frontages. He 
sold lots on one frontage for the 
former value of his farm. A year 
or two later he sold the other 
frontage for the full value of his 
farm. The result was that he still 
had his house and barn and 90% 
of his original acreage, and in ad- 
dition he had received, in cash 
three times the value of what the 
whole place was worth in the first 
| instance. 

| It hardly seems fair that the 
| hazard of an engineering survey 
should greatly enrich one man 
and give no profit to his neigh- 
bor, who may have had a right- 
of-way which was equally good 
After all, why should the hazard 
of engineering give one private 
citizen an enormous profit? If 
there is to be an unearned profit, 
why should it not accrue to the 
government — state or Federal 
or both? 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
The White House, Jan. 12, 1944. 


Frank Creedon Joins 
Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corp. 


Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corp. announces that Mr. Frank 
R. Creedon has become associated 
with the corporation as construc- 
tion manager. 

Mr. Creedon, prior to joining 
the Stone & Webster organization, 
was associated with Mr. William 
M. Jeffers as Assistant Deputy 
Rubber Director in charge of the 
plant construction program of the 
Rubber Administration and later 
with Col. Bradley Dewey as As- 
sistant Rubber Director. 

Immediately prior to the as- 
sumption of his duties with the 
Rubber Administration, he was 
|for three years chief of the Muni- 
| tions Plant Section, Office of Chief 
|of Engineers, U. S. Army, charged 
|with the executive direction of 
the nation-wide construction pro- 
gram of the Engineer Corps of the 
War Department for the produc- 
tion of explosives and armament 
and facilities for the training of 
troops. 

Mr. Creedon is a graduate of 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and much of his earlier ex- 
perience in the construction in- 
dustry was obtained from associa- 
tion with the Aberthaw Co., the 
Morton C. Tuttle Co. of Boston 
and with the Government pro- 
gram for emergency construction 
during the depression period. 

Mr. Creedon’s experience in 
recent years in connection with 
the important construction work 
of the War Department and of the 
Rubber Administration has re- 
sulted in an intimate knowledge of 
conditions affecting the construc- 
tion industry and of procedures 
which have been established for 
the execution of the unprece- 
dented war construction program 
required by Government agencies. 
His oresent activity with Stone & 
| Web-ter Ergineering Corp. will 
/be in connection-with a large 
| Goverrme=t project which is now 
under way. 
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As a matter of fact, while the | 


‘Federal Contro! Over Insurance Would Render 


Federal control over insurance 


Entire Industry Static, Says Jones 


would render the entire industry 


| static and unimaginative, and it would eventually find itself inextric- 
ably enmeshed in the net of Washington bureaus, Paul F. Jones, 


Illinois Director of Insurance, told more than 300 leading lawyers 


Reviewing the 75-year history? 
of the debate over the merits of 
| Federal control and State super- 
vision over insurance, Mr. Jones 
undertook to belie claims that 
have been made that State super- 
vision has stifled the industry. He 
cited the growth of numerous IIli- 
nois companies that began as 
small ventures and have grown to 
become national leaders. 

“You must not expect me to be 
enthusiastic over the ‘ordeal of a 
New Deal’ for insurance,” said 
Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Jones stated in part: 


“The question of Federal super- 
vision has been debated for over 
75 years. In the early history of 
insurance development in_ this 
country there were those of the 
industry who sought Federal con- 
trol as an escape from the con- 
flicting laws of the several States 
in which they did business. 


“In 1869 the issue was presented 
to the United States Supreme 
Court and it was then held, in the 
case of Paul vs. Virginia, that in- 
surance was not commerce. Since 
that time the Court has many 
times reaffirmed the principles 
announced in that early decision 
and Congress has always regarded 
insurance as a proper subject for 
State supervision and control. 

“The industry under the super- 
vision of the States has kept pace 
with changing conditions and the 
ohenomenal growth of the coun- 
try. From the original marine 
and fire coverage, it has been ex- 
panded to cover almost every 
conceivable hazard and risk. So 
far as I am informed, no one 
claims that insurance protection 
is unavailable or inadequate. 

“Nor is it claimed that the 
States have stunted the growth of 
insurance companies. The record 
speaks for itself. In the aggregate 
the assets of life insurance com- 
panies have increased from $6,- 
847,000,000 to $39,000,000,000 in 
the past 25 years. 

“It is further safe to say that 
the insurance industry under State 
supervision has as good a record, 
from a financial point of view, as 
any institution in the country, 
Federal or State, and certainly 
better than most, including Fed- 
eral banks. 

“Competition has been keen 
throughout the entire history of 
the business. . . . There are over 
1,000 companies licensed to write 
insurance in the State of Illinois, 
—they range from the giant life 
and fire companies to the small 
fraternals of racial and religious 
groups and the county and town- 
ship mutual fire insurance com- 
panies of the farmers. 

“The opportunity of free enter- 
prise has not been stifled. In Ili- 
nois our domestic companies have 
competed successfully with the 
older and larger companies in the 
East. 
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“Insurance under State su- 
persivion has been free to ex- 
pand its services in keeping 
with the growth of the country; 
has been sound from a financial 
standpoint; has been protected 
against monopolistic influences 
calculated to stifle competition; 
and has inspired the confidence of 
the people throughout the Nation. 
“At the moment, however, the 
relative merits of Federal and 
State supervision are again under 
debate and the Supreme Court 
will soon reconsider the question 
as to whether or not insurance is 
commerce within the meaning of 
the United State Constitution. The 
Department of Justice is urging 
the Supreme Court to reverse the 
long line of decisions following 








Paul vs. Virginia, and thereby 
open the way for Federal super- 


in Chicago on Jan. 11 at a panel discussion on “Federal Supervision 
of Insurance,” sponsored by the Chicago Ba 


r Association. 


vision. If such should occur, the 
Nation’s 67,000,000 policyholders 
must decide, through their elected 
Representatives, whether a dual 
control over the business of in- 
surance is necessary and wise. 

“In approaching that decision it 
is reasonable that one should re- 
view the history and accomplish- 
ments of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. This 
organization was formed in 1871 
for the purpose of establishing 
uniform practices in the matter of 
State supervision. The Insurance 
Commissioners of each State, ter- 
ritory, and insular posession con- 
stitute its membership. For over 
70 years this organization has con- 
tinued to meet and deliberate on 
problems common to all. The re- 
sult has been one of the most 
striking examples of cooperative 
action in the history of our coun- 
try’s development. Uniform state- 
ment forms have been in use for 
more than half a century. A com- 
mon system for the valuation of 
securities and a method of exam- 
ination based on cooperation has 
been in practice for many years. 
Reciprocity amongst the States 
has enabled insurance companies 
doing business throughout the Na- 
tion to function efficiently and 
well. The industry itself has at all 
times demonstrated the finest 
spirit of cooperation and has con- 
tributed much to the success of 
this voluntary effort. 

os % % 

“The remote, impersonal and 
mechanical supervision of the 
Federal Government would, in 
my opinion, finally result in a 
monopoly of the so-called ‘silk 
stocking’ branch of the industry, 
and the atrophy of smaller domes- 
tic companies in the States 
throughout the Nation would fol- 
low. Uniformity would result, but 
the enterprise of aggressive exec- 
utives would be curbed and dis- 
couraged. Established wealth and 
power would hold its own under 
the Federal system, but the 
smaller and less powerful would 
languish and finally disappear. 
Insurance‘would become static and 
unimaginative under the leaden 
hand of the Federal Government, 
and eventually find itself inex- 
tricably enmeshed in the net of 
Washington bureaus.” 


Hanover Ban 


Central 
Trust Co, Earnings 


The Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Co., New York City, showed 
net operating income of $7,646,- 


398 in 1943, including $774.655, 
William S. Gray, Jr., President, 
told stockholders at the annual 
meeting on Jan. 13. This was 
equal to about $7.28 a share. In 
1942 the net was $6,331,000, in- 
cluding $283.647 in profits on 
sales of securities, equal to about 
$6.03 a share. 

The New York “Times” also 
had the following to say regarding 
the 1943 report: 

Mr. Gray reported that the 
bank’s holdings of Government 
securities have an average ma- 
turity of four years and five 
months, or three years and five 
months if figured to earliest call 
dates. Of the bank’s holdings, 
53.7% are due within five years, 
against 75.7% one year ago, and 
that 46.3% are due in five to ten 
years, against 24.3% one year ago. 

He said that, although total de- 
posits at the end of 1943 were 
about $60,000,000 less than at the 
end of 1942, the average for 1943 
was $1,415,000,000, an increase of 
$170,000,000 over the previous 
year. 
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Net Operating Earnings Of Bankers Trust 
Shows Rise In 1943 Compared With 1942 


In his annual report to the stockholders on Jan, 13, S. Sloan Colt, 
President of the Bankers’ Trust Company of New York, reported net 
operating earnings in 1943 of $9,486,838, compared with $8,467,463 
in 1942. In his report at the annual meeting Mr. Colt also said: 

“In my report as of June 30, 1943, the stockholders were informed 
that on June 14th $25,000,000 had been transferred from Undivided 
Profits to Surplus Account, thate 





$7,000,000 had been transferred | securities’ of $48,941,929 listed in | 


from General Reserve to Undivid- | the statement consist exclusively 





ed Profits, and that $2,000,000 had | of short-term railroad-equipment 
been used to write down the book | certificates and similar obliga- 
value of the Company’s banking |tions. Directors were re-elected. 
premises. The Statement of —_—_ 
ditions as 6f December 31, 1943, | ’ ». 
reflects these entries and shows | Grace National Bank 
Capital of $25,000,000, Surplus Ac- | . 
count of $75,000,000 and Undivided | Operating Income Of 
Profits of $25,366,747.03. The total | 
Capital Funds of $125,366,747.03 $305,457 For 1943 
compares with $115,171,788.74 at | 5 
the end of 1942. At the annual meeting on Jan. 
“As a result of the transfer of |11 of the stockholders of Grace 
$7,000,000 to Undivided Profits, | National Bank of New York all 
the General Reserve Account /the directors were re-elected. In 
shows a net decrease for the year | his report of operating results, C. 
from $17,725,589.98 to $14,266,-'!R. Dewey, President, stated that 
288.18. In conformity with our | net operating income for 1943 was 
usual practice, the balance in the | $305,457 or $20.36 per share, as 
General Reserve Account has been | compared with $218,720 or $14.58 
used on the Statement of Condi-| per share in 1942. After taking 
tion to reduce the value of assets.| into account profits on sales of 
“The statement of the operating | securities, charge-offs and recov- 
earnings and expenses shows that | eries, the total results for the year 
operating earnings for 1943 | were $328,219 or $21.88 per share, 
amounted to $22,167,030.23, as|as compared with $241,841 or 
compared with $19,406,377.38 in | $16.12 per share last year. Regular 
1942, and that operating expenses | dividends of 6% per annum were 
were $12,680,192.02 which is $1,- | paid amounting to $90,000. Mr. 
741,277.31 greater than the 1942 | Dewey also stated in part: 
figure of $10,938,914.71. The rise| “At the end of the year the 
in expenses is largely accounted | Directors ordered $500,000 trans- 
for by an increase of $1,550,000 in | ferred from Undivided Profits ac- 
the amount reserved for taxes. |count to Surplus, thus bringing 
“The land at the corner of Nas- | that account up to $2,000,000. 
sau and Wall Streets, on which | “Federal and State income taxes 
our original building was erected,| were almost quadrupled, the 
was leased in 1910 for a period of amount due being $109,723 as 
21 years with three renewal op- | compared with $28,580 in 1942, 
tions of 21 years each. On No-/| but the amount chargeable to the 
vember 8, 1943, this land was pur- | year’s profits was reduced by net 
chased for $2,522,818. The land/ refunds of taxes to $88,955. 
and the buildings thereon in | “As to our investment portfolio, 
-which our three New York offices | we have continued our policy of 
are housed are now all owned by | investing largely in early. matur- 
us and are carried on the State- ity of Government bonds. . Like- 
ment of Condition at $15,867,317,' wise, our investments in State 
which is approximately 69% of|!and municipal bonds all mature 
their present assessed value. within five years. As to our $37,- 
“The more important changes | 384,000 par value of Government 
during the year in the assets of | bonds, which constituted 47.70% 
the company were as follows: (of our assets at the end of the 


year, $17,137,000 mature or are 
Increases callable during 1944, all but $2,- 
U.S. Gov. Sec. __- $238,834,876.69 | 000,000 mature or are callable on 


Loans & Bills Disc. 
Other Sec. & Invest. 


25,885,101.27 
9 423,367.51 


or before December, 1948, and the 
/average maturity computed to the 
|earliest call date is two years and 
four months.” 

| “In the last year the bank has 
| experienced an important increase 
in the volume of business received 
‘from Latin American banks, not 
'only in dollar deposits, but in the 
| volume of letters of credit,” it was 
/}announced by Mr. Dewey. He 
added: “This increase in business 
was obtained in spite of our Gov- 
ernment’s restrictions on export 
shipments. It is anticipated that 
when Governmental restrictions 
and regulations are relaxed and 
merchandise again becomes avail- 
able for export from this country 
in something approaching normal 
quantities, we can look forward 
to a sharp gain in export and im- 
port credits with Latin America. 
Inquiries coming to us from a 
large number of North American 
firms indicate a widespread in- 
terest in post-war opportunities in 
Latin America.” 


SEC Adopts Rules Under 


Investment Co. Act 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission announced on Jan. 6 
the adoption of three rules under 
the Investment Company Act of 
1940. 

The Commission’s explanation 
of the revision follows: 

“One of the rules adopted, Rule 
N-4, authorizes the incorporation 
by reference in registration state- 
ments and reports filed by regis- 
tered investment companies, of 
documents and financial state- 


Decreases 


Cash and due from 
Banks $153,056,711.00 
State & Munic. Sec. 16,860,271.75 


“In accordance with our estab- 
lished practice, all United States 
Government obligations in the In- 
vestment Account are carried at 
amortized cost, all other bonds at 
amortized cost or market value, 
whichever is lower, and stocks at 
what we consider conservative 
market values. . 

“The gross deposits on December 
31, 1943, totaled $1,594,694,072.48 
in comparison with $1,504,657,- 
609.12 at the end of 1942. These 
figures include United States Gov- 
ernment deposits which amounted 
to $297,799,420.20 and $230,198,- 
667.70 on the respective dates.” 

It was stated in the New York 
“Herald Tribune” of Jan. 14 that 
in reply to a stockholder’s ques- 
tion regarding the “ultra-conserv- 
ative’’ dividend policy, Mr. Colt 
expressed the opinion that 
strengthening of the capital and 
reserve position for an increased 
post-war business is necessary and 
that stockholders will be better off 
under that plan. The relatively 
high market value of Bankers 
Trust stock reflects this policy, he 
added. The same paper stated: 


“Liquidity percentage, based on 
all holdings of Treasury securities 
and cash, is about 80%, another 
stockholder was informed. Fur- 
ther questioning brought out that 
the average yield of the $950,- 








statement or report filed pursuant 
to any of the Acts which the Com- 
mission administers. The new 
rule is of general 
and, in line with similar general 
rules previously promulgated by 
the Commission under the Secur- 
ities Act of 1933 and the Secur- 
ities Exchange Act of 1934, is in- 
tended to eliminate duplication in 
reports and statements filed with 
| the Commission. 

“Rule N-2A-3, the second rule, 
|excludes a bank from the defini- 
| tion of ‘investment adviser’ of an 
| investment company, for purposes 
|of Section 12 (d) (3) of the Ia- 
| vestment Company Act. This rule 
will permit a registered invest- 
ment company or any. company 
controlled by it to purchase the 
securities of a bank which is act- 
ing as an investment adviser of an 
investment company, provided 
that the bank is not the invest- 
ment adviser of the purchasing 
company. 

“Rule N-10F-2 relates to the 
exercises of warrants or rights re- 
ceived by a registered investment 
company. Section 10 (f) of the 
Investment Company Act pro- 
hibits a registered investment 
company from purchasing secur- 
ities during the existence of an/| 
underwriting or selling syndicate | 
in such securities, if any principal | 
underwriter of the issue is an| 
officer or a director or is other- | 
wise affiliated with the investment | 
company. An exception is pro-| 
vided in the case of issues as to/| 
which the investment company is) 
itself a principal underwriter and | 
the Commission is authorized to | 
grant further exemptions by rule} 
or order. The new rule will ex- 
empt from Section 10 (f) the pur- 
chase of securities pursuant to the 
exercises of warrants or rights 
provided they were offered or 
granted on the same basis to all 
stockholders and they do not ex- 
ceed 5% of the total amount of 
warrants or ‘ri issued.” 


S. Sloan Golt Named 
To N. Y. Money Market 


Allan Sproul, President of the | 
Federal Reserve Bank of New} 
York, announced on Jan. 13 the! 








tee of the New York Money Mar- | 
ket, which was organized at the 


1939. 
Bankers Trust Co., and on Jan. 6/) 
took office as a director of the) 
Federal Reserve Bank of New! 
York for a three-year term. | 
At the same time it was an-| 
nounced that August  Ihlefeld, | 
President of the Savings Bank 
Trust Co., who has been serving | 
on the General Committee as. 
alternate of Charles A. Miller, | 
former Chairman of the Savings | 
Banks Trust Co., has been ap-| 
pointed a member of the commit- | 
tee succeeding Mr. Miller, who} 
resigned his office with the Sav-_ 
ings Banks Trust Co. last year. | 
Mr. Sproul’s announcement fur- | 
ther says: 
“The General Committee of the | 
New York Money Market was or- | 
ganized in August, 1939, to pro-| 
vide a ready means of bringing | 
together representatives of the 
principal factors in the market for 
consultation among themselves 
and with the Federal Reserve 
Bank and Treasury authorities. 
It has been necessary for the com- 
mittee to meet only infrequently 
since its organization because of 
the stability and strength of the 
financial markets of the country 
during the war years, but the 
committee did serve effectively to 
mobilize opinion and action in the 
market at the time of the out- 
break of the war in Europe and 
again when this country was at- 
tacked and entered the war in 
December, 1941.” 

The present membership of the 
committee is as follows: 
Representing Commercial 
Banks—William C. Potter, Chair- 
man of Executive Committee, 








441,228 Treasury obligations in the 


portfolio is 1.14%, and that ‘other ‘ments contained in any other 











Guaranty Trust Co., Chairman; 


application | 


Biddle Orders Inquiry Into Alleged 
Ci0 Violation Of Anti-Strike Law 


An investigation into charges that the Congress of Industrial 
| Organizations has violated the criminal provisions of the Connally- 
| Smith anti-strike law, with respect to political contributions, was 
ordered on Jan. 13 by Attorney General Francis Biddle. Representa- 
| tive Smith (Dem., Va.), co-author of the law, is said to have asserted 
in a letter to Mr. Biddle that Philip Murray, President of the CIO, had 
admitted a “flagrant violation” ot@————_____- er 
the law’s criminal provisions in an | vision, to begin the investigation 
,article in the February issue of | at once. 

“The American Magazine” which; A CIO spokesman said the or- 
revealed “an initial contribution | ganization’s political activity had 
|of $700,000” to the CIO Political | been planned, according to a re- 
Action Committee by CIO unions. | cent statement by its counsel, Lee 





Washington advices of Jan. 13 
to the New York “Times,” from 
which we quote, further reported: 

“Section Nine of the Connally- 
Smith Act,” Mr. Smith, its co-au- 
thor, wrote, “makes it unlawful 
for ‘any labor organization to 
/make a contribution in connection 
| with any election, at which Presi- 
|dential and Vice Presidential Elec- 
|tors or a Senator or Representa- 
| tive in, or a delegate or resident 
|commissioner to Congress are to 
| be voted for’ and provides that an 
|officer of any labor organization 
'who consents to any contribution 
| by the organization shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprison- 
ed not more than one year or both. 


“Mr. Murray is President of the 
CIO. The article is a defiant con- 
fession of the violation of the 
statute. : 


“A number of other officers of 
the union are named in the article 
as parties actually engaged in 
carrying on the unlawful enter- 
prise. 

“I respectfully request that you 
present the whole matter to a Fed- 
eral grand jury forthwith, with a 
view to the indictment and prose- 
cution of those engaged in this 
conspiracy to control the national 
elections of 1944.” 

Attorney General Biddle © in- 
structed Tom G. Clark, Assistant 
Attorney General and Chief of the 
Justice Department’s Criminal Di- 





Pressman, on the premise that the 
Connally-Smith act did not pro- 
hibit labor unions from spending 
money on behalf of the campaigns 
of individual candidates “‘provided 
the money is spent directly by 
such labor organizations and not 
by agreement or pre-arrangement 
with the candidates or their polit- 
ical parties or their political com- 
mittees.”’ 


Representative Smith told a 
press conference, however, that 
the law was plain and “as 


written, it’s going to be pretty 
hard to get away from.” 

Meanwhile he introduced a bill 
to outlaw unions that engage in 
wartime strikes, as provided by 
the original Smith anti-strike bill, 
which was passed by the House 
Dec. 3, 1941, but was not acted 
upon by the Senate. Such a pro- 
vision was also contained in the 
Connally-Smith bill as it passed 
the House, but was deleted by the 
Senate. 

The new bill stipulates that any 
local union involved in a strike 
“shall forthwith cease to be en- 
titled” to the status of a labor or- 
ganization under the National La- 
bor Relations Act and that all of- 
ficers or representatives of such a 
union shall cease to be entitled to 
represent or bargain for workers, 
under provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act or “any order 
of the War Labor Board or any 
agreement with the employer.” 





President Galls On People To Pledge 
International. Gooperation After War 


President Roosevelt, in a New Year’s statement, urged on Jan. 1 


appointment of S. Sloan Colt as a| that the American people pledge continued cooperation with other 
member of the General Commit- | nations, both for winning the war and for establishing and main- 


taining peace in the years to come. 
The President recalled that the concept of the United Nations 


outbreak of the European War in /came into being “on another and infinitely bleaker New Year’s Day 





Mr. Colt is President of the two years ago” when these coun-® 


tries were on the defensive, but 
added that “today we are on the 
offensive”’. 

The text of Mr. 
statement follows: 

“Many of us in the United 
States are observing this first day 
of the new year as a day of 
prayer and reflection and are 
considering the deeper issues 
which affect us as part of the 
family of nations at a crucial mo- 
ment in history. It is fitting on 
this day that we direct our 
thoughts to the concept of the 
United Nations which came into 
being on another and infinitely 
bleaker New Year’s Day two 
years ago. 


Roosevelt’s 





Leon Fraser, President First Na- 
tional Bank, Vice-Chairman; Win- 
throp W. Aldrich, Chairman Chase 
National Bank; S. Sloan Colt, 
President Bankers Trust Co.; 
Gordon S. Rentschler, Chairman 
National City Bank; J. C. Trap- 
hagen, President Bank of New 
York. 

Representing Investment Bank- 
ers—Harold Stanley of Morgan 
Stanley & Co. (alternate of Henry 
S. Morgan, who is serving with 
the armed forces). 

Representing Savings Banks— 
August Ihlefeld, President Savings 
Banks Trust Co. 

Representing Stock Exchange— 
Emil Schram, President New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Representing Insurance Com- 
panies — Frederick H. Ecker, 
Chairman Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co.: George L. Harrison, 
President New York Life Insur- 
ance Co. 





“It was but three weeks after 
Pearl Harbor that the declaration 
by United Nations was promul- 
gated at Washington. Twenty-six 
nations subscribed immediately, 
eight more have adhered subse- 
quently, all pledging themselves 
to stand together in the struggle 
against common enemies. 

“Two years ago the United Na- 
tions were on the defensive in 
every part of the world. Today we 
are on the offensive. The walls 
are closing in remorselesly on our 
enemies. Our armed forces are 
gathering for new and greater 
assaults which will bring about 
the down-fall of the Axis aggres- 
sors. : 

“The United Nations are giving 
attention also to the different 
kind of struggle which must fol- 
low the military phase; the strug- 
gle against disease, malnutrition, 
unemployment and many other 
forms of economic and social dis- 
tress. 

“To make all of us secure 
against future aggression and to 
open the way for enhanced well- 
being of nations and individuals 
everywhere, we must maintain in 
the peace to come the mutually 
beneficial cooperation we have 
achieved in war. 

“On the threshold of the New 
Year, as we look toward the tre- 
mendous tasks ahead, let us 
pledge ourselves that this coop- 
eration shall continue both for 
winning the final victory on the 
battlefield and for establishing an 
international organization of all 
peace-loving nations to maintain 
peace and security in generations 
to come.” 
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Handy & Harman’s Review Of Silver Market 


New High Record For Use Established 


A new high record was established for the use of silver in the |. 


atts and industries in the United States in 1943, according to the 
annual review of the silver market by Handy & Harman, in which | pag cosa 
it is estimated that 125,000,000 ounces of silver were used, an increase 


of 10,000,000 ounces or about 9% over the previous high of 115,000,000 | 
The review 


ounces used in 1942. 
that the consumption of silver for 
all purposes in the United States 
in 1943 was more than four times 
the average amount for the five 
vears prior to 1941, which was the 
first year in which there was an 
appreciable use of silver for the 
war effort. Of all the silver used 


in the United States in 1943, some | 


65% went into war production or 
the purposes classified as essen- 
tial by the War Production Board. 

The review observes that war 
conditions necessitated the con- 
tinuance of Government control, 
both at home and abroad, over the 
price of the white metal, and over 
its allocation for industrial and 
monetary purposes, and it states 
that “the only significant develop- 
ment during the year was the ac- 
tion taken by the United States 
Congress which made Government 
owned silver available for sale or 
lease, subject to certain restrict- 
tions.”’ It is also noted that when 
Congress convened in January, 
1943, numerous bills on the sub- 
ject were introduced. After much 
discussion, the bill sponsored by 
Senator Green of Rhode Island 
was finally passed and signed by 
the President. The selling price 
of silver was fixed at 71.lle an 
ounce. The leasing of Treasury 
silver was restricted to use within 
the United States for a period 
limited to six months after the 
-war, and the use of loaned silver 
‘was permitted as backing for sil- 
ver certificates. It’ thus became 
possible to release silver from 
Treasury stock for consumption in 
industry. It is likewise observed: 

“The making available of Treas- 
ury silver came at a most oppor- 
tune time, since there had been a 
shortage of newly mined metal for 
several months and the situation 
threatened to become progressive- 
ly more acute. The passage of the 
act was particularly fortunate be- 
eause of the shortage of both for- 
eign and domestic silver, the for- 
eign silver shortage being due to 
Mexico’s withholding their sup- 
plies for coinage purposes, while 
the domestic shortage was due to 
‘an actual decline in the preduc- 


tion of silver, due to scarcity of 


anine supplies and labor. On July 
29th the War Production Board, 
acting under the terms of the 
Green Act, published the neces- 
Sary regulations to release Treas- 
ury silver for consumption in in- 
dustry. Three lists were created, 
as follows: List A (foreign silver) 
for medicine, photography, elec- 
trical contacts and certain prior- 
ity-rated orders; List B (domestic 
silver) for various uses considered 
non-essential to the war effort; 
List C (Treasury silver) for en- 
gine bearings, brazing alloys, sol- 
ders and official military insignia. 

“There is no gainsaying the fact 
that the imposition of regulations 
as to the use and price of silver 
was indispensable to orderly mar- 
keting and manufacturing under 
“war conditions. Because no Treas- 
“ury silver was allotted for non- 
essential use, it might erronously 
be assumed that the Green Act 
-had proved of no benefit to the 
silverware and jewelry indus- 
tries. Such is not the case; since 
every ounce of Treasury silver 
distributed for List C purposes 
released an ounce of domestic sil- 
ver for non-essential use. The 
vital importance to non-essential 
industry of the supplies thus made 
available may be measured by the 
fact that some 20,000,000 ounces 
of Treasury silver were actually 
withdrawn during the second half 
of 1943. 

“For the first year since the in- 
auguration of the silver purchas- 
ing program in 1934, United States 
Government holdings of silver 
showed a decline. No foreign 
Silver was bought during 1943 


made available Jan. 17, indicates 


? 
* 


land 


acquisitions 


of newly 


mined domestic silver amounted | 


'to only 5,400,000 ounces. On the 
other hand, substantial quantities 
iof bullion were 
Treasury stocks for various pur- 


poses and nearly 4,000,000 oypnces | 


of “silver ordinary” were sold to 
industry. Official figures disclose 
that for the last eleven months of 
| 1942 17,218,000 ounces were sold 
|under the Green Act and that 40,- 
'000,000 ounces were lend-leased. 
|'This action, however, was not 


'made under the Green Act, but! 


| was carried out under regular 
'lend-lease procedure. It is un- 
derstood that the latter amount 
| was the result of direct transac- 
i'tions between the United States 
and other governments. It seems 
likely that Great Britain and In- 
dia were the principal beneficiar- 
ies of the lend-lease silver. 

“According to the Treasury’s 
Daily Statement, dated December 
31, 1943, there were 1,175,000,000 
ounces of Govermnet owned silver 
‘bullion which remained unpledged 
as backing for silver certificates. 
It is indicated that of this silver, 
the Defense Plant Corporation, 
etc., held 829,000,000 ounces or 
242,000,000 more than was held in 
1942. 

“In 1943 the United States used 
more silver for domestic coinage 
than in any prior year. Official 
figures for the first eleven months 
show that 95,818,000 ounces were 
so consumed, or 17,000,000 ounces 
more than the full year record 
established in 1943. 

“There was a considerable in- 
erease during the past year in the 
production of silver-lead solders 
to conserve tin in the lead-tin 
soft solders ordinarily employed 
in the canning industry. Larger 
| quantities of silver were also used 
for brazing alloys, which continue 
to have most diversified use in war 
production. They are being util- 
ized to make joints between metal 
parts of such war ‘materiel as 
ships, planes, tanks, guns, bombs, 
shells, rockets and torpedoes, as 
well as for many items of general 
equipment and various types of 
instruments. 

“In the non-essential field, the 
manufacturer of silverware and 
jewelry was. limited throughout 
1943 to using domestic silver only, 
and since February 25th -the 
amount of silver for these pur- 
poses has been under quota re- 
strictions of the War Production 
Board. 

“The price at which manufac- 
turers could obtain silver has in- 
creased during the past year and 
a half from the pre-war level of 
35¢ per ounce to 45c per ounce and 
for many purposes, to 71.lle per 
ounce. This higher price has re- 
tarded the use of silver to some 
extent, but less than might be ex- 
pected because of the wartime 
emphasis on performance rather 
than cost. However, under com- 
petitive conditions after the war, 
a 71.1lc price will undoubtedly be 
a serious deterrent to the use of 
silver in the arts and industries.” 





Male Citizens Of U. S 
Living In Canada Must 


Register For Draft 

A Préss dispatch from Ottawa, 
on Dec. 12th, to the Toronto 
“Globe and Mail” reported that 
it was stated at the United States 
Embassy that a considerable 
proportion of United States male 
citizens of military age living in 
Canada have thus far failed to 
register for United States Selec- 
tive Service. 

From the Toronto paper we 
also quote: 

The Embassy announced Oct. 





released from | 


30 that male United States citi- 
zens living in: Canada who were 
born after Dec. 31, 1898, and on 
or before Dec. 31, 1925, and who 
ad not previously registered, 
‘ere required to do so at the 
nearest United States consular 


The period for such registration 
was set as extending from Nov. 16 
| through Dec. 31. 
| The Embassy 
|said with over half the period 
| gone a relatively small number of 
| those estimated as affected by this 

order have been reported as regis- 
| tering. 

“Although many American citi- 
| zens living in Canada are assumed 
|to have complied with registra- 
tion in some other manner, it is 
nevertheless felt that large num- 
bers have failed to register through 
failure to understand the order or 
through procrastination,” the an- 
nouncement said. 

The penalty for failure to com- 
| ply with the order is the same as 
in the United States—not more 
than five years’ imprisonment or 
a fine of not more than $10,000, 


Marine Midland 1943 
Net Of $1,439,642 


At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Marine Mid- 
land Trust Co. of New York, held 
on Jan. 12, James G. Blaine, Presi- 
dent, reported net earnings of $1,- 
439,642 for the year 1943, which 
was $401,792 in excess of 1942, 
and the largest in the history of 
the company. The increase in net 
earnings, it is announced, was due 
to interest earned on a much 
larger investment portfolio in 
1943 and increased interest on 
loans which also were in excess 
of the previous year. 

Gross earnings were $3,737,478, 
an increase of $586,211 over 1942. 
Operating expenses were $1,- 
987,331, an increase of $76,164 
over the previous year. Taxes 
were $310,504.99. Net earnings 
were equal to $2.88 per share, $10 
par value, against $2.08 earned 
in 1942, Dividends for the year 
amounted to $600,000, or 41.7% of 
earnings, leaving a balance of 
$839,642, which was added to un- 
divided profits. This, plus a 
transfer of $345,000 from reserves 
accounts for the net increase of 
$1,184,642 in surplus and un- 
divided profits for 1943. 


Mr. Blaine reported that these 


announcement 











earnings did not include profits or 
losses on the sale of investments 
or charge-offs. or recoveries on 
loans. 

On Dec. 31, 1943, total assets of 
the trust company were $366,- 
886,306, compared. with $212,- 
231,000 one year previous. Cash 
and due from banks totaled $66,- 
532,424, compared with $58,- 
305,703. Investments totaled 
$112,892,475 at Dec. 31, 1943, 
against $91,890,687 one year previ- 
ous. U. S. Government obliga- 
tions amounted to $107,788,499, an 
increase of $29,327,493, and 95.48% 
of the total portfolio are U. S. 
obligations; 1.66% are obligations 
of instrumentalities of the VU. S. 
Government; 1.01% are State and 
municipal obligations, and the re- 
remaining 1.85% is made up of 
various securities. U. S. Govern- 
ment obligations are carried at 
par or cost, whichever is lower, 
and 89.55% of the total mature 
within five years. 

Investments had a market value 
of $920,970 in excess of book 
value. In adidtion the trust com- 
pany has a reserve for deprecia- 
tion on investments amounting to 
$687,838, so that the appreciation 
plus the reserve totaled $1,608,808. 
The average rate earned on in- 
vestments for 1943 was 1.21%, 
compared with 1.17% for the pre- 
vious year. Profits on the sale of 
investments were $381,153. Re- 
coverieés on investments previ- 
ously written down amounted to 
$334,677. Writedowns on invest- 
ments were $123;943. Losses ‘on | 














‘Dr. Staley Defends UNRRA Program As Sound 


investment For U. S. 


Defending the program of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
| habilitation administration, Dr. Eugene Staley, UNRRA staff member, 
| declared on January 5 that prompt relief for regions liberated from 
| Axis domination is not only an important military measure that 
| will hasten ultimate victory but that it will also help prevent an 


economic depression in this country after 


Speaking before an open meet-¢ 
ing of the New York University 
Institute on Post-war Reconstruc- 
tion, Dr. Staley described in de- 
tail the program of the UNRRA 


| and cited instances of how prompt 


in North Africa 
the Allied 


relief 
aided 


economic 
has already 
cause, 

The primary objective of the| 
UNRRA program, Dr. Staley said, | 
is to revive local industries as 


of these amounts being entered to 
valuation reserves. Loans and 
discounts totaled $82,672,073, an 
increase of $25,083,133 over the| 
figures of one year previous. The | 
average rate earned on loans for 
1943 was 2.10%, compared with 
2.57% in 1942. Capital funds | 
total $17,033,248, a net increase of | 
$1,184,642 over the figures of one | 
year ago. | 

Gross deposits totaled $248,- 
171,513, compared with $195,- | 
320,004 one year previous. Ex-| 


ludi U. S. war loan deposits, |. 
és " P 'is known to be forthcoming to 


the figures represent an increase | 
of $39,013,344. 

In his annual report to the| 
directors Mr. Blaine presented the | 
results of the year’s operations in | 
the attached short form, saying 
“that in so far as I know, this is | 
the first time that any bank has | 
made use of the short form in its | 
annual report.” This income ac- | 
counts for the year ending Dec. 31 | 
was submitted as follows: 

“Net income for the year was | 
$1,439,642, the largest in its his- | 
tory. Our total volume of busi- | 
ness for 1943 exceeded the previ- 
ous year by about 22%. The re- 
ceipts derived from the sale of 
your company’s goods and serv- 
ices to its customers provided the 
payment of labor, purchase of ma- 
terials for the conduct of our 
business, the payment of taxes. 
the payment for the use of the 
tools (assets) owned by the stock- | 
holders. 

“The customers were therefore 
the employers of both the labor 
and the tools. 

“The results of the year’s opera- 
tions are set forth in the following | 
short form: 

“Received from customers, $3,- 
737,478.16. 

“These receipts were disposed 
of as follows: 

Payment for goods and services 

purchased from others for 

the conduct of our business 
Wages and salaries____- 


*All taxes to Governments_. ss 
Payment for use of tools (as- 





$657,716 
1,148,464 
491,656 


1,439,642 
$3,737,478 


*Total taxes increased 83% over 1942. 


“Payment for use of the tools 
(assets) was disposed of as fol- 
lows: 

“To the owners of the trust 
company for the use of their tools, 
dividends amounting to $600,000. 

“There was retained in the busi- 
ness for future needs, $839,642.12.” 

In his report to the stockholders 
Mr. Blaine declared that the man- 
agement is giving serious thought 
to the post-war period as it may 
affect the banking business and 
The Marine Midland Trust Co., 
and are devoting particular atten- 
tion to customers who may be 
confronted with the termination 
of contracts and the need for free 
working capital with which to 
enter peace-time business. He 
also stated: 


|ket for American products. 





“When peace comes the ensuing 
problems will be far greater. than | 
those born of the war. Your man- | 
agement is conscious of the fact) 
that its responsibilities to do a) 
constructive job then will be} 
larger than at any time in the his- 
tory of the bank. We shall do) 
our best to meet those responsi- | 


investments sold were $55,697, all bilities effectively.” 


the war. 


as possible in order to 
make the residents of these re- 
gions independent of relief and 
to enable them to contribute eco- 
nomically to the military needs of 
the United Nations. In his re- 
marks Dr. Staley said: 

“The advancing Urited Nations 
armies have stable civilian con- 
ditions in their rear. Troops must 
be protected from epidemics of 


rapidly 


| disease, which can originate in a 
'malnourished population lacking 


adequate clothing, soap, med- 


'icines, or means of repairing and 


restarting their™ own equipment 
for producing these things. The 
more quickly local production can 
be revived in liberated areas, the 
less will be the strain on military 
supply lines and the more ade- 
quate will be the materials and 
equipment that can be made avail- 
able to our men at the fighting 
front. This will save the lives of 
our soldiers and shorten the war. 
“Also, the fact that prompt aid 


liberated peoples will encourage 
and inspire those still unliberated 
to increase their resistance, and 
further weaken the enemy, has- 
tening his ultimate military col- 
lapse. If a well planned and well 
organized and previously an- 
nounced program of relief and 
rehabilitation helped to shorten 
the war by only one week, the 
straight dollars and cents savings 
would be a tremendous return on 
the investment, not to speak of 
the much more important matter 


|, of the lives of our soldiers and 


civilians that would be spared.” 
Discussing the post-war aspects 
of foreign relief work, Dr. Staley 
pointed out how the promp eco- 
nomic recovery of liberated coun- 
tries would help provide a mar- 
He 
further said: ; 
“One thing people are always 
forgettting, is that if you help. 


‘others to. produce more it also. 


makes it possible for them to con- 
sume more. A man who is healthy 
and equipped with good tools and 


'a member of a well-functioning 


economy is both a better competi- 
tor and a better customer than a 
man who is handicapped by mal- 
nutrition and disease and who has 
to work with poor tools. Amer- 
ican producers need not worry 
about being cut out of markets by 
foreign competition after the war, 
if world income is high, so that 
world markets are large and pros- 
perous. American industry is 
amply able to take care of itself 
in a world where there is a lively 
demand for all kinds of products. 
The thing America and every 


other trading nation has to guard 
against is getting back into the 
world situation of the thirties 
where even the most efficient 
business had a hard time because 
the customers were not able to 
buy from anyone.” 


FDR Sees Victory In 1944 

President Roosevelt declared in 
a telegram to the French Consul- 
tative Committee in North Africa 
that “1944 will be the year of vic- 
tory,” the Algiers radio said on 
Jan. 18, according to an Associated 
Press London dispatch. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s telegram, in re- 
ply to one sent him by the as- 
sembly said: “I share your hope 


'and your confidence. 1944 will be 


the year of victory which will 
make it possible for France and 
the oppressed nations to breathe 
again the air of liberty.” 
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CCE Spent $3.5 Billion In 1943 To 
3 Stimulate Production Of Food 


The Commodity Credit Corp. spent more than $3,500,000,000 | 
during the 1943 fiscal year in establishing support prices and sub-| 


sidies to facilitate increased food production and help stabilize the 
consumer cost of living, it was reported on Dec. 25. 


The review of CCC operations was contained in a report by | 
J. B. Hutson, President of the corporation, to War Food Adminis-| 





trator Marvin Jones. © 
In United Press Washington ad- vegetable oils, meats, milk and 


vices, it was stated: eges. 

CCC loans and purchases were 
up $1,900,000,000 over 1942 ex- 
penditures, and went largely to 
stimulate production of war-es- 
-sential foods — vegetable oils 
dairy products, poultry and meats. 

“The increase represented by 
the fulfillment of commitments to 


farmers to support prices at high- se 


er levels than in 1941-42 in con- 
sideration of larger costs on an 
unprecedented volume of produc- 
tion,” the report said. 


supported 
loans to farmers on commodities 
stored on farms and in waréhouses 
against civilian and military re- 
’quirements. Farmers were given 
$506,000,000 
with $626,000,000 


totalled $2,700,000,000 
about $1,500,000,000 for lend-lease. 
In turn the CCC sold $2,800,000,- 
000 worth of commodities—prin- 


The CCC report said prices were 
principally through 


compared 
1942, and 


loans, 
in 
52,000,000 in 1941. 

CCC purchase of commodities 
including 


in 


_ Mr. Hutson said the subsidiescipally tobacco to aid domestic 
paid by CCC “helped to maintain growers’ foreign markets and cot- 
OPA ceiling prices” on _ sugar,ton that went to lend-lease. 





U. A. W. Proposes Drive For Nation-wide Wage 


Agreement 


R. J. Thomas, President of the 
gress of Industrial Organizations 


In Industry 


United Automobile Workers, Con- 
affiliate, said on Jan. 8 that the 


union will undertake a drive for a nation-wide wage agreement in 
the industry based on equal pay for equal work, regardless of geo- 
graphical location of plants or products being manufactured. Advices 
to this effect (Associated Press) from Chicago Jan. 8, were reported 


in the New York 
bune,” which went on to say: 

* Such an agreement as he [ Presi- 
dent Thomas] said, would apply to 
1,400,000 workers now covered by 
U. A. W. contracts. He added 
95% of these workers could be 
incorporated into the proposed 
master- wage plan. 

“Our present contracts. cover 
1,200 plants, entailing 1,200 sepa- 
rate negotiations,” the union lead- 
er continued. “This has slowed 
down War Labor Board proce- 
dures and has created unfair wage 
differentials.” 

Mr. Thomas said the U. A. W. 
executive board was of the opin- 
ion a master wage agreement 
‘would speed up war production 
and lessen unrest within the in- 
‘dustry. 

_ A survey of wage agreements 
and labor conditions within the 
industry is to be undertaken im- 
-mediately, he said. 

_ The board also recommended 
that steps be taken to insure in- 
dustry-wide application of the 
following five points: A 48-hour 
guaranteed work week or 48-hour 
guaranteed weekly wage; crea- 
ation of a post-war employment 
security fund; provision for sever- 
ance pay; $1 per hour minimum 
and provisions for establishrnent 
of a guaranteed annual wage. 


Maverick Heads Small 
War Plants Corp. 


Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of 
‘the War Production Board, an- 
nounced on Jan. 9 the appoint- 
ment of Maury Maverick of San 
‘Antonio, ‘Texas, as Vice-Chairman 
of the WPB in charge of the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation 
‘and as a member of the Board of 
SWPC. Mr. Maverick has been 
serving as chief of the Govern- 
‘ment Division of WPB, which he 
organized shortly after WPB’s in- 
ception. 

For 12 years, Mr. Maverick was 
a lumber dealer and home builder 
in San Antonio, Texas, with ex- 
perience in the manufacture and 
retail sale of lumber and in mort- 
gage financing. He has served 
two terms as a member of Con- 
gress and one term as Mayor of 
San Antonio. 

In August, 1941, Mr. Maverick 
entered the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply, 
handling prices and civilian sup- 
ply problems for the U. S. terri- 
tories. Later he transferred to the 
‘Office of Production Management 
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to handle priorities for cities, 
towns, counties and states, and 
shortly after the War Production 
Board was set up he organized 
the WPB Government Division, 
which he has since headed. . 

The Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration was set up by Act of 
Congress in June, 1942. This Act 
put the SWPC within the War 
Production Board, gave it a cap- 
italization of $150,000,000, and 
directed the Chairman of the War 
Production Board “to mobilize 
aggressively the productive cap- 
acity of all small business con- 
cerns’ as a means of augmenting 
war production. Under the law, 
the Chairman of the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation is selected by 
the five-man board of directors 
from among their own number. 

Acting Chairman of the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation at present 
is Albert M. Carter. General 
Robert Johnson’ resigned _ as 
Chairman in October, 1943. Mem- 
bers of the Board in addition to 
Mr. Maverick are: Albert M. Car- 
ter, J. T. Howington, J. A. R. 
Moseley and S. Abbot Smith. 


McCarthy Made Canadian 
Ambassador To U. S. 


Leighton McCarthy presented 
his credentials to President Roos- 
evelt on Jan. 12 as the first Can- 
adian Ambassador to the United 
States. Mr. McCarthy has served 
as Canadian Minister to this 
country for the past two years 
and his elevation to the new post 
results from the decision made in 
November to raise the legations of 
the United States and Canada to 
the status of embassies. 

In presenting his credentials, 
Mr. McCarthy noted that his pro- 


motion in rank marks a further 
strengthening of the ties of 
friendship existing between the 
two countries. 

The President, in his reply, also 
remarked on the long. years 
through which Canada and the 
United States have been “con- 
fident of the good-will of the 
other” and said this country is 
determined to carry over the war 
cooperation into the peace to 
come, 

The elevation of Ray Atherton 
from United States Minister to 
Canada to the rank of Ambassador 
was noted in our issue .of Dec. 2, 
page 2236. 


Head Health Gouncil 
‘Of U.S. Gomm. Chamber 


| Eric A. Johnston, President of 


United States, announced on Jan. 
12 the appointment of Dr. Lever- 
ett D. Bristol, Executive Director 


|New York, as 


cil, and Dr. Anthony J. Lanza, 


| Chief of the Occupational Hygiene | 
Section of the Office of the Sur- | 
as | 
Chairman of the Council’s Com-|* 
|for decreased war earnings.” 


geon General, U. S. Army, 


mittee on Industrial Health. Dr. 
Lester, of Birmingham, Ala., who 
continues as a member of the 
Council but who has relinquished 
the general chairmanship because 
of his increasing activity in the 
war service of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the State of Ala- 
bama. 

The Advisory Council was 
created last winter to operate 
with the Chamber’s Insurance De- 
partment in advising business 
organizations throughout the 
country on industrial, individual 
and community health programs 
and in cooperating with national, 
State and local health agencies. 

Dr. McLester, Chairman of the 
Council from its inception, has 
found it necessary to resign the 
general chairmanship because of 
additional resposibilities placed 
on him by the Federal Govern- 
ment in connection with its war 
nutrition program and by Gov- 
ernor Sparks, of Alabama, in con- 
nection with the development of 
a four-year medical school for 
that state. Dr. McLester is Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at the Univer- 
sity of Alabama and a former 
President of the American Medi- 
cal Association. Under the gen- 
eral chairmanship of Dr. Mc- 
Lester the Council, it is stated, 
has. been, particularly successful 
in stimulating activities in the 
promotion of community and in- 
dustrial health and in focusing 
attention to many current health 
needs for maintaining and speed- 
ing the nation’s war production. 

Dr. Anthony Lanza, who suc- 
ceeds Dr. Bristol as Chairman of 
the Chamber’s Committee on In- 
dustrial Health, has been active 
in the field of industrial hygiene 
for the last 25 years. He was in 
charge of Industrial Hygiene for 
the United States Public Health 
Service, was Chief Surgeon of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, 
was special staff member of the 
Rockefeller Foundation on the 
International Health Board and 
prior to his present connection, 
was responsible for the industrial 
hygiene activities of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. Dr. 
Lanza is a member of the Indus- 
trial Health Council, of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, and 
Chairman of the Medical Com- 
mittee of the Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation of Pittsburgh. 


———EEE Ee -— 

Cotton Spinning For Dec. 

The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounced on Jan. 19 that according 
to preliminary figures, 23,342,922 
cotton spinning spindles were in 
place in the United States on Dec. 
31, 1943, of which 22,596,322 were 
operated at some time during the 
month, compared with 22,623,406 
for November, 22,599,426 for Oc- 
tober, 22,631,338 for September, 
22,632,776 for August, 22,667,376 
for July, and 22,923,406 for De- 
cember, 1942. The aggregate num- 
ber of active spindle hours re- 
ported for the month was 9,905,- 
016,236. Based on an activity of 
80 hours per week, the cotton 
spindles in the United States were 
operated during Dec., 1943, at 
115.3% capacity. This percentage 
compares, on the same basis, with 
125.3 for November, 129.5 for Oc- 
tober, 127.5 for September, 122.5 
for August, 120.0 for July, and 
128.3 for December, 1942. The 
average number of active spindle 
hours per spindle in place for the 
month was 424. 





of the Hospital Council of Greater | 
Chairman of the) 
| Chamber’s Health Advisory Coun- | ; } 

| that increased earnings were due almost entirely to the war. “As the 


Net Earnings Of Continental Bank & Trust For 
1943 Reported At $856,265 


| Hasler Sees Need Of International Agreement After War 


the Chamber of Commerce of the | 


To Facilitate Exchange Of Goods 


Frederick E. Hasler, Chairman of the Continental Bank & Trust 
Co., of New York, told stockholders at the annual meeting on Jan. 19 
that while 1943, financially, had been the best year in the bank’s 
73 years of existence, it was recognized, in common with other banks, 


Bristol succeeds Dr. James S. Mc- | 








war effort tapers off, as it will 


warned, “there will need to be a® 


sharp upturn in the commercial | 
loan business to help compensate | 
| 

In his report regarding the 
year’s operating results of the in- 
stitution, Mr. Hasler said: 

“Measured by the standards of | 
a war economy, I feel that the | 
stockholders have real cause for | 
gratification at the showing made 
by their institution during 1943. 
The highlights of the year’s record 
of the bank were: 

“Resources at the year-end 
showed an increase of more than 
20% over the close of the previous 
year. 

“Deposits at the close of busi- 
ness on the last day of the year 
were more than 23% higher than 
on Dec. 31, 1942. 

“Net earnings for the year in- 
creased 66% and the net from 
current operations 36%. 

“Earnings per share of stock 
were $2.14, compared to $1.29 
for 1942. 

“The surplus fund was increased 
from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 

“Surplus and undivided profits 
were $536,265 higher. 

“Holdings of United States Gov- 
ernment obligations increased 
$22,772,352.75.” 

Mr. Hasler also reported: 

“Net earnings of the bank for 
the year amounted to $856,265, 
equivalent to $2.14 a share, as 
compared to $515,214, equivalent 
to $1.29 a share for the year 1942. 
Net earnings from current opera- 
tions amounted to $619,966 as com- 
pared to $456,228. for the year 
1942. 


when Germany is defeated,’ he 


Federation Bank 
Operating Net 


In his annual report to the 
stockholders, Jeremiah D. Ma- 
guire, President of the Federation 
Bank & Trust Co. of New York, 
disclosed on Jan. 11 that the net 
operating income of the bank in 
1943 was $105,132 and that the 
total net income, including net 
profits on sales of securities, re- 
coveries and miscellaneous credits, 
was $150,250. The bank’s total 
operating income for 1943 was 
$465,000 and operating expenses, 
including taxes and assessments, 
were $359,868. Mr. Maguire re- 
ported that the net addition to the 
bank’s undivided profits account 
in 1943 was $37,776, bringing this 
figure, before transferring $100,000 
to surplus, to $420,006. The ad- 
dition oi $100,000 to surplus makes 
this item now stand at $1,175,000. 

In his report Mr. Maguire 
stressed the fact that deposits 
from other than Government 
agencies increased by over $3,- 
000,000. The bank’s deposits on 
Dec. 31, 1943, stood at $23,712,154, 
against $18,994,347 on Dec. $1.,. 
1942. Of the almost $13,000,000 of 
Government . securities in the 
bank’s portfolio, Mr. Maguire ex- 
plained that the average maturity 
is approximately 38 months. The 
bank’s average return on its loans 
and investments in 1943 was 
2.08%, against 3.28% in 1942. 

The bank’s condition as_ of 
Dec. 31, 1943, was referred to in 








“Dividends paid to stockholders 
during 1943 amounted to $320,000, 
leaving $536,265 to be added to the 
undivided profits account. The 
sum of $1,000,000 was transferred 
from the undivided profits account 
to the surplus fund account.” 

The surplus and_ undivided 
profits at the end of the year 
totaled $5,306,422, an increase over 
the previous year’s total of 
$536,265. Total deposits at the 
close of the year were $119,437,879 
—23% higher than a year ago. 
The bank’s holdings of United 
States Government obligations at 
the year-end totaled $56,140,330, 
an increase of $22,772,353 over the 
close of 1942. Of the securities in 
the Government portfolio, 40% 
have maturities of less than five 
years and the balance maturities 
of more than five but less than 10 
years. 

Referring in his report to post- 
war problems, Mr. Hasler said 
that a practical solution of the 
more intricate problems of eco- 
nomic and financial stability 
“must wait until the post-war 
aims of the United States, Great 
Britain and Russia have been 
more clearly defined and a rough 
pattern of future international 
cooperation can be blueprinted. 
He further said: 

“Unquestionably, for our pro- 
tection, we shall have to enter 
into an international agreement to 
facilitate exchange of goods and 
to provide currency with which to 
pay for them. The dollar has no 
choice but to support foreign cur- 
rencies in order to support itself. 
We must adjust our minds to tak- 
ing payments for exports in im- 
ports of goods, and not gold. For 
our own salvation the further ex- 
tension and implementation» of 
Secretary Hull’s reciprocal trade 


agreements program is a neces- 


these columns Jan. 6, page 97. 


Muench Is Secretary 
Of N. Y. Bankers Assn. 


Albert L. Muench, Assistant 
Secretary of the New York State 
Bankers Association, has been ap- 
pointed Secretary, effective Feb. 1, 
to succeed Harold J. Marshall, 
who resigned to become Assistant 
Vice-President of the Bankers 
Trust Co. of New York, according 
to an announcement made by the 
Association’s President, E. Chester 
Gersten. Mr. Muench, who be- 
came identified with the Associa- 
tion in December, 1940, as Assist- 
ant Secretary, has also been made 
Secretary of the New York State 
Bankers Retirement System. He 
was formerly Manager and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Westchester 
County Clearing House Associa- 
tion and Registrar of the West- 


chester County Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking. 
He is a member of the class of 
1944, Graduate School of Banking, 
Rutgers University. 

The tasks accomplished by him 
as Assistant Secretary include the 
organization of the annual Farm 
Credit School and the Midwinter 
County Secretaries’ Conference, 
handling of wage and hour legis- 
lation problems for the banks, re- 
search into wage and salary sta- 
bilization regulations,. studies of 
thrift account interest computa- 
tion, bank closing hours, and other 
matters involving management 
and policy. Mr. Muench’s experi- 
ence in banking includes eight 
years with the Washington Irving 
Trust Co. in Tarrytown as Assist- 
ant Secretary, and five years with 
the Railroad Cooperative Building 





sity.” 


and Loan, New York City. 
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Knox Proposes Year’s Military Training For 
Youth On Reaching {7 Or 18 Years 


Declaring that “there is no safety or peace in unpreparedness,’ 


Secretary of the Navy Knox advocated on Jan. 14 that a system of 
universal training be instituted to provide that “every boy, 
attains the age of 17 or 18, shall be required to spend at least on 


year in training on land or sea.”’ 


In an address before the Greater Cleveland Council of tI 
the Secre- »—— 
tary said that this would be “one! engaged 
of the best measures we can take |communities from the wilderness, 


Scouts of America, 


to insure that our individual | such an organization as the Boy eh chs 
liberties will be preserved and/|Scouts was unnecessary. The | ner a ees 
that free Americans will remain| boys and young men of those , ertainly it is the part of pru- 
free.” Mr. Knox urged that the} days learned the lesson of devo-| tire a ich ge for our fu- | 
machinery for such a system be} tion and courage, and love of they pam d If a ok 
set up “while the war is still on” | flag and country in. the hard regard for our future safety de- 


so that a sufficient number 


riod of adjustment 


service. 


Secretary Knox said the neces- 
sity of an adequate preparedness 
has been “driven home to us” by 
the unfitness of American youth. 
He .cited figures showing that 
rejections have been more than 
for the Army and Navy, 
adding that “we must, in the fu- 
ture, spend more time, thought, 
and money, in improving the phys- 
people. 
The Secretary also declared that 
the war “is still only at its begin- 
nings” and that, while he does not 
expect immediate action on his 
suggestion, the time is already 
here when we should be thinking 
about these things and getting 
ready to do something about 


25% 


ical qualities of our 


them.” 


At a press conference prior to 
his talk, Secretary Knox termed 
“wishful thinking” any belief that 
the European conflict will end 
soon through collapse of the Ger- 
He was quoted 
in Associated Press advices as 


man home front. 


saying: 


“A quick ending of the war is 
Those who wishfully 


unlikely. 
think for an early end of the war 
@re necessarily doing a disservice 
to the war effort. 

“There is no ground for hope 
that the German home front will 
collapse. It’s a different kind of 
front from the last war, with the 
control Himmler and his Gestapo 
have over the people. 

“The German people realize 
they are surrounded by enemies. 
‘They have the French on one side, 
Czechs and Poles on the other, 
and the Russians coming in. The 
prospect of Germans surviving at 
home if the military breaks down 
are not very rosy.” 

From the same _ advices 
quote: 

Asked his opinion on national 
service legislation proposed by 
President Roosevelt, Mr. Knox 
said: 

“I’m very hopeful Congress will 
enact a national service law. If 
we have the right to order a man 
into a fox hole to be killed by 
Japs, surely we have the right to 
order a man, as we needed him, 
into an airplane factory or ship- 
yard.” 

The full text of Secretary 
Knox's address follows, accord- 
ing to the New York “Times”: 


All around the world today 
there are men fighting on the 
Jand and in the air and on the 
sea who learned their first les- 
sons in love of country and flag, 
in devotion to their country’s 
cause in peace or war, as Boy 
Scouts. — Who can measure the 
Proportions of the debt which the 
whole country owes in this hour 
of greatest crisis to the Scout 
movement? Surely it cannot be 
€ainsaid that those who learned 
the fundamentals of patriotism 
and. citizenship as members of 
some troop of Boy Scouts are 
among those who know what 
they are fighting for. 


: In the early days of the repub- 
lic. when our. forefathers were 


we 


of | 
young men will be available to/| 
relieve those overseas “in the pe- 
immediately 
following the close of hostilities.” 
Other factors in favor of such a 
program, Mr. Knox said, are the 
training facilities now available 
and the experienced instructors 
who might wish to stay in the 





in 


way. 
| When America 

}most solely of sparse settlements 
jalong our Atlantic seaboard 
when men and 


the mountains and across 


boys 


the price of survival. 


forts multiplied, with the growth 
of cities, and there was no long- 
then some means 


became necessary. 


grow up without those virile qual- 
ities which must always be a part 
of the equipment of free men. It 
was in the presence of this need 


born, 





The enlarged need of such train- 
ing will grow more obvious as life 
in the United States leaves far- 
ther and farther behind the hard 
and dangerous living conditions of 
pioneer times. 


There is no sounder truism 
than this—only the men who are 
fit to be free remain free. To 
put it another way, we shall re- 
main free, in this great country 
of ours only so long as we are 
willing and able to fight to 
maintain our freedom. And this 
applies where the danger to our 
freedom comes from enemies 
from without, who would con- 
quer us by force, or enemies 
from within, who by subversive 
methods, by the wiles of dem- 
agogs, by the selfish pursuit of 
special privilege, strive to destroy 
our free institutions and take our 
liberties from us. 


While this second danger from 
within is a real one, against 
which we must be militantly on 
guard, it is the first and main 
danger to which I would like to 
| address myself tonight. 


We shall be free from the dan- 
ger of destruction and conquest, 
from without, only if we are suf- 
ficiently strong and sufficiently 
courageous to defeat force, from 
without, by the disposition and 
the employment of greater force 
of our own. 


Only a few years ago, had I 
‘come to you and warned you that 
within the course of a few years 
we, in the United States of Amer- 
ica, would be confronted by a 
would-be conqueror, possessing 
immense military resources, and 
seeking world domination, against 
whom we should have to summon 
the last reserves of our strength 
in all-out war—had I come to you 
thus you would have looked upon 
me with derision and laughed 
my words to scorn. And yet that 
is precisely where we find our- 
selves tonight, as I speak to you. 
Never have such dangers threat- 
ened the iiberties of our people 
as during the past three or four 





! 
| 








when he | the Far East, building a huge 


1e Boy 


carving homes and 


consisted al- 


But, when the wide reaches of 
the West had been won, when 
great cities from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific had sprung up, when 
the days of Indian uprisings had 
disappeared, when creature com- 


er a frontier to the westward— 
of teaching 
young America to be self-reliant 


Obviously our boys and young 
men should not be permitted to 


that the Boy Scout movement was 
and throughout the long 
and successful life of the Boy 
Scout organization this need has 
been filled in some small degree. 


years—dangers which continue to 
the very present. 

At a time when we are strain- 
| ing every resource, shouldering a 
»| frightful burden of debt, sending 
| millions of our young men to des- 
|perate battle in Europe, and in 





| fleet, strong enough to dominate 
the seven seas, and turning out 
in unprecedented numbers air- 
craft to sweep the skies, who, 
under these circumstances, will 
dare to say that such dangers will 


mands that we shall so organize 
the lives of our men and women 


»| that they will never in the future 
»| be lacking in those stern qualities 
women began 
their migration westward, through 
the 
praires, subduing a continent, the 
were taught to care for 
themselves in the open, to read 
the signs of nature in woods and 
fields, to handle a gun and to 
shoot straight, because that was 


which free men and women must 
always possess if they are to re- 
main free. 


friends, that under Divine Provi- 
dence human affairs are so or- 
dered that effort and _ sacrifice 
and discipline are inevitably and 
invariably the price of progress? 
God did not intend very evidently 
that the human. family was go- 
ing to be “wafted to heaven on 
flowery beds of ease.’ He wisely 
ordained that the human race 
must fight its way to heaven, be- 
cause, in His infinite wisdom, He 
knew that refinement of char- 
acter and loftiness of soul was ex- 
clusively the fruit of sacrifice 
and labor and self-discipline. It 
has been so from the beginning 
of mankind, and I have no doubt 
will continue to be until the final 
chapter is written. 

If you have followed me in 
what I have said thus far you will 
go with me, I am sure, while 
pursue this subject with reference 
so some.of our domestic policies, 
the need for and the wisdom of 
which this devastating war has 
high-lighted. 

There is as you know, in the 
Navy Department, the United 
States Marine Corps. This is 
probably one of the finest fighting 
organizations the world has ever 
known. It has a wonderful tradi- 
tion and its officers and men 
have illumined with their courage 
and sacrifice many of the most 
glorious pages of our history. It 
undoubtedly has as fine an “esprit 
de corps” as may be found in any 
military organization anywhere. 

And, as the basis for this in- 
domitable spirit, it has always 
been found necessary to have the 
foundation of physical fitness. So 
high are the physical, and other 
standards, required of marines 
that, in the present war, only one 
man in five, of the hundreds of 
thousands of young men who 
have applied for admission into 
the corps, were able to pass the 
rigorous requirements. 

Here is unquestionably a dan- 
ger signal which we should not 
ignore. Why is it that fewer 
than 20% of American youths 
could pass the examinations for 





question by repeating a statement 
made to me by one of the officers 
of the Marine Training Station at 
New River, recently. He said: 
“We are compelled to teach 
these men everything. They have 
forgotten how to walk, because it 
was easier to ride, and something 
to ride in was almost always 
available. They can’t carry a 
pack, because most of them have 
never known what it was to use 
their shoulders. 

“They don’t know how to take 
eare of themselves out-of-doors, 
because almost all of them have 
never lived out-of-doors. Their 
muscular endurance is trifling, 
because they have seldom used 
their muscles. They can’t fire a 
gun because most of them have 
never handled weapons and they 
can’t hit anything they shoot at 
because only a trifling fraction 
have ever been taught marksman- 


Has it ever occurred to you, my | 


tinued, “whether to the east or| country for the purpose of train- 


the west, where the rule is kill) 
or be killed, they come to us, un-| 
and we: have to make them, 


fit, 
rs Aigg 


That they are doing this suc- 
cessfully the Marines have at-| 
tested at Guadalcanal, at Bou-| 


gainville, at Tarawa, and only the 


ing him physically, and mentally, 
and spiritually, for citizenship, 
the first duty of which is service 


|in defense of his country in case 


of emergency. 
Surely we must have learned 
from our present experiences that 


' there is no safety or peace in un- 


other day at Cape Gloucester. | 
Therefore, in the unfitness of 
American youth, so. startlingly 


shown by the very high percent- 


age of young Americans who 
could not pass the reasonably 


moderate tests of service in the 
Army and Navy—more than 25% 
being rejected for physical rea- 
sons—there lies a profoundly im- 
portant lesson for us. We must, 
in the future, spend more time, 
thought, and money, in improv- 
ing the physical qualities of our 
people. 

You here in Cleveland and the 
United States, 
Boy Scout movement, are doing 
what you can, but it is far from 
‘enough. The task is one which 
/cannot be discharged by a small 
|percentage of generous’ and 
| thoughtful people, who interest 
| themselves in movements such as 
| the Boy Scout movement. It is a 
|problem so vast, and so impor- 
|tant that it must engage the care- 
'ful attention of the entire coun- 
‘try, and be supported out of the 
| public purse. 
| Any program, having for its 
purpose the building of a strong 
|'and more virile race of American 


| citizens, must find its beginnings | 


'in the care of mothers and in- 
'fants. All too many American 
| babies come into the world handi- 
capped, at the very start, by the 
|lack of that care at birth, and in 
|'yourng childhood, which supplies 
| the foundation for vigorous adult 


I | life. 


| Most of the ills which disquali- 
'fied the young men from mili- 
tary service in this war were the 
direct result of lack of care, or 
| ignorance, or poverty, of the par- 
|ents while- they were children. 
| Malnutrition, lack of care of the 
|eyes, and teeth, and ears—these 
were the most prolific causes of 
physical disabilities among young 
'men and young women of today. 

Our first concern, therefore, in 
any program for national physi- 
cal wellbeing, must be care for 
children. This can take many 
forms but certainly should in- 
clude frequent medical examina- 
tion, in the public schools, in or- 
der to correct physical deficien- 
cies at their beginnings. 

The second step is one which 
your organization is designed to 
supply. That is to teach the city- 
bred boys and girls how to take 
care of themselves out-of-doors: 
to teach their legs how to walk, 
and to teach their arms how to 
lift and carry, and teach their 
minds how to accommdodate 
themsélves, in comfort, out under 
the open skies. 

As we move farther and farther 
from pioneer conditions, this sort 
of training for boys and girls be- 
|comes more and more important. 








admission to the Marine Corps? | The lessons taught us in this war, 
Perhaps I can best answer that/if we take them seriously, ought 


to result in a swift upsurge in 
Boy Scout and Girl Scout work. 
Indeed, I am not sure that scout- 
ing ought not to be made a part 
of our public school curriculum, 
and thus extend its benefits to all 
boys and girls, everywhere. Cer- 
tainly the lessons which Boy 
Scout training can teach a boy 
are just as important as any other 
single subject he may be taught. 
in school. 

And now, we come to the third 
important link in the task of 
building a _ strong and_ virile 
America in the future. It has to 
do with the young man, when he 
reaches an age when military 
service can be expected of him, 


and 19 years of age. Normally, 
this would be about the age most 
boys finish high school, and 
either go to work, or go to col- 
lege. That would be the ideal 





ship. 
“In a war like this,” he con- 





time, in a boy’s life, when a year 
ef his time should be given to his 





who support the | 


preparedness. The unspeakable 
folly of the theory that we are 
more likely to resort to war or 
become involved in war because 
we are reasonably prepared 
against the danger of war has 
been made so plain that few will 
be found to deny it. 

Therefore, I believe throughly 
that one of the best measures we 
can take to insure that our indi- 
vidual liberties will be preserved 
and that free Americans will re- 
main free is to require that every 
boy, when he attains the age of 17 
or 18, shall be required to spend 
at least one year in training on 


‘land or at sea against the possibil- 


ity that sometime in his younger 
manhood his services may be re- 
quired to help protect the country. 

During such a year, especially 
if his period of service should 
chance to be in the Navy, he will 
be given training that will not 
only make him a good navy man 
but he will also be trained in one 
of many skills or crafts which 
could be useful in later life. The 
same is true, in lesser measure, of 
service in the land forces. 

Certainly all of such young men 
would be given physical training 
of the highest value, would be in- 
structed in the expert use of fire- 
arms, would be taught how to live 
comfortably in the open and 
would be taught lessons in pa- 
triotism, love of country and de- 
votion to flag, which are an es- 
sential part in the education of 
every American. 

Such a system of universal 
training is in complete harmony 
with the democratic ideal. No 
one should be exempt; rich and 
poor boys from the city. and boys 
from the farm, boys of all races 
and religions, all should be made 
to shoulder a common responsi- 
bility of personal preparedness, as 
a shield for the future security of 





in time of war—say between 17). 


our country. 

I can think of scores of benefits 
which would flow from an intelli- 
gent use of this principle. Prop- 
erly used, a year’s service with 
the colors would provide, for ev- 
ery young man, a chance to enjoy 
the benefits of occupational guid- 
ance. 

Under such expert direction 
many a boy would find himself, 
and pursue after that, that train- 
ing best suited to his capacity and 
predisposition. Healthy habits 
could be instilled which would 
last for the rest of his life. Help- 
ful education in democratic gov- 
ernment could be imparted; the 
responsibility of citizenship un- 
der a popular form of government 
could be taught. The list might 
be prolonged. 

I venture to say, if our people 
have the wisdom, growing out of 
the experience of this war, to in- 
stitute a system of universal 
training, we will reap, in that 
way, many highly valuable bene- 
fits from our war expenditures. 
It is my profound conviction that 
now is the time to begin the agi- 
tation for such a system of train- 
ing. 

x; a people, we are still shocked 
to discover that more than half 
our young men are physically un- 
fit. We have just had driven 
home to us. the ssn: of an 
adequate preparedness. e now 
know that peace, of any worth- 
while duration, may only be ex- 
pected, if we are prepared to put 
force behind it. The wisdom of 
the maintenance of an adequate 
navy, an adequate air force and 
an adequate army, is now widely 
ized 


Furthermore, the country will 
find itself, at the conclusion of 
hostilities, with five or six mil- 
lion -men abroad, consumed with 
anxiety to get home. And yet, 





the retention of many of them, be- 
cause of the unsettled nature of 
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the world, when hostilities cease, 


will be paramount. 

It would be infinitely 
for a universal training 
then say to these 
young men overseas: 


“You have borne the heat and 
You have 
You have earned the right | 
to come home, and go back to} 
We are} 
a 
sufficient number of young men, 


the burden of the war. 
won. 


the pursuits of peace. 
sending, to take your place, 
military 


who have taken their 


training, so that all of you, who/| 
can do! 


want to return at 
so.” 


once, 


Such a plan would provide us| 


instantly with enough young men, 
anxious and eager for the experi- 
ence, to fill all our needs over- 
seas, in the period of adjustment, 
immediately following the close of 
hostilities. 

And there is another factor 
which would tend to support a 
program of training to be insti- 
tuted while the war is still on. 
All over the country we will find, 
when this war is finished, liter- 
ally thousands of training camps, 
with adequate buildings and 
equipment, for the training of 
these young men. They are avail- 
able in more than ample propor- 
tions. They would provide ideal 
surroundings for the annual call 
to the colors for training under 
this principle. 

Also, there will be available, at 
the close of hostilities, an abun- 
dance of the instructors and offi- 
cers, required by such a system 
of training; young men who 
would be glad to stay in the serv- 
ice, if their service was made 
permanent, or reasonably sO. 

Of course, I do not expect im- 
medate action on these sugges- 
tions. But I do know that the 
time is already here when we 
should be thinking about these 
things and getting ready to do 
something about them.» I know 
you love your country. I know 
you are devoted to its principles, 
but love and devotion are not 
enough. We have got to find 
practical ways in which to dis- 
play that love and effectuate that 

otion. ee 
ay ew yreat war, which is still 
only at its beginnings has shown 
us head in one way, we can dis- 
play our concern for our coun~- 
try’s future—and the one way I 
emphasize tonight, is deliberately 
to set about correcting one of our 
more glaring weaknesses, which 
the war has disclosed—our physi- 
cal weakness and our physical 
unreadiness. To this cause I sum- 


mon you, not only as patriotic ! 


men and women, but as fathers 
and mothers. at igs 

Surely all of us will admit how 
much greater is the enjoyment of 
life when good health is one of 
its assets. And so, I give you Mm 
my concluding thought, for the 
days of the future, a healthy 
young America; a young Ameri- 
ca that knows how to march, that 
knows how to carry a heavy load, 
that knows how to take care of it- 
self out-of-doors, that knows how 
to handle a gun and become ex- 
pert in its use; a young America 
that will not be deficient in that 
virile fitness which is the price 
of liberties maintained and free- 
dom defended. 





Connally Leaves OPA Post 


san P. Connally, Director of 
ee Guet Goods Price 
Division of the Office of Price 
Administration, has resigned in 
order to return to his duties as 
President of the Interstate De- 
’ partment Stores, N. Y, City, Ches- 
ter Bowles, Price gsc de 

ounced on Jan. 10. 

ast. Connally recalled that when 
he assumed his duties in August 
it was with the understanding 
t it was for a limited period of 
service. In accepting this resig- 
natior the Administrator ex- 


t regret that Mr. Con- 
pressed grea rs ep oas 


nally found it necessary 


better, 
if we could’ set up the machinery 
law, 
while the war was still on, and 
millions of | 


‘Gleveland Reserve Bank’s Annual Report For 43 


An increase in circulation of notes issued by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland of $362,280,000 during 1943, is the outstand- 
ing change in the annual report of the bank for 1943, according to 
Matthew J. Fleming, President of the bank. 

The increase, disclosed in the bank’s 29th annual report issued 
Jan. 12, was from $1,133,500,000 as of Dec. 31, 1942, to $1,495.780.000 
iat the end of 1943. It brought the » _ - 
total increase of currency in cir- | gencies, $3,000,000; to surplus, $1.- 
culation issued by the Federal | 259,011, for paying of dividends. 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland since | $922,164, and paid to U. S. Treas- 
the outbreak of the war in 1939! urer, $599. 
to more than $1,000,000,000. One) Milbank 

State Q 








uotas For 





reason for the increase of cur- 
rency in circulation, President 
Fleming said, is that higher liv- 
ing costs necessitate the carrying 
of more money to pay for ordi- 
nary cash purchases. 

“There is some hoarding, 
he asserted, “but I prefer 


too,” | 


the | Loan drive were announced on 


no evidence today of the scare 
hoarding of a decade ago. 

“This fact is certain: despite the 
spending of personal funds for 
goods, bank deposits of indivi- 
duals and currency in circulation 
both continue to rise.” 

President Fleming also reported 
that checks of all kinds cleared | 
last year by the Reserve bank 
reached an all-time record total 
of 165,916,586, with a dollar value ties, are, in terms of millions of | 
of $65,707,123,000. This compares/dollars: Alabama, 51; Arizona, | 
with 152,599,565 checks valued at | 20; Arkansas, 32; north California. | 
$52,316,306,000 cleared during | 209; south California, 205: Colo- | 
1942. The volume of Treasury |rado, 40; Connecticut, 124: Dela- 
bills held by the Reserve bank | ware, 19; District of Columbia, 53: | 
under repurchase option—a rela-/| Florida, 64; Georgia, 70; Idaho. 
tively new form of obtaining re-|16; Illinois, 368; . Indiana, 125; | 
serve funds used mainly by the|lowa, 92; Kansas, 65; Kentucky, | 
larger commercial banks in the 56; Louisiana, 54; Maine, 31; Mary- | 
district—increased nine-fold, he | land, 93; Massachusetts, 258; Mich- 


is $14,000,000,000. 
from the Division said: 

“Total quotas for individuals. 
partnerships and personal trust | 
accounts, which include series E, | 
F and G bonds and other securi- 


Fourth War Loan Drive :: 


State quotas for war bond sales | 
|to individuals in the Fourth War | 


i'makes no sense. 


"ae ' Jan. 11 by , 
word ‘holding’ rather than hoard- Sisticna} 3 OR ag os ee 
ing’ of currency, since there 1S'Finance Division From  the| 


opening day of the drive, Jan. 18. | : . ‘ : 
be Feb. 1 emphasis will be placed peerenere before the United States | damaged in this manner. 
entirely on sales to individuals. | 


The national quota for these sales | 
is $5,500,000,000. The overall goal | 


The advices | interpretation of the foreign ex-'the international front.” 


Aldrich, Of Chase Bank, Confers In 
Gn National War Fund 


Warns Allegations Involving Interpretation of Foreign 
Exchange Regulations As “Ridiculous” 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chairman of the Board of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York, conferred with White House officials on 
“nie 14 and said the subject was the National War Fund. which he 
1eads. 

According to the Associated Press, Mr. Aldrich indicated that he 

was not seeing anyone as to charges against the bank, alleging viola- 
tion of Trading With the Enemy »— — : 
Act, and was leaving the matter | change regulations. In carrying 
the bank’s attorney. In a/them out we were acting in the 
statement denying the charges, on | closest cooperation with the public 
Jan. 13, Mr. Aldrich said: authorities. 

“The indictment of the Chase “The indictment alleges that the 
National Bank just announced by | bank conspired to aid the Axis. 
Attorney General. Biddle simply | This is ridiculous. We are no 

|more guilty of such action than is 
of | the Attorney General himself, and 


| : “ 
|we resent having our reputation 


Washineton 





“All the acts complained 
happened before Pearl Harbor and 


the war. The Chase “What has been done in the 
National Bank, like all other large|name of the administration of 
banks, had many thousands of | Justice is a plain outrage on the 
transactions which involved the | home front and crass stupidity on 





High Court Asked To Decide Wage-Hour Issue 
As Affecting Newspaper Distributors 


The U. S. Supreme Court was asked on Dec. 17 to decide whether 
the Fair Labor Standards Act (Wage-Hour Law) applies to persons 
engaged in the local distribution of newspapers from the plant of 
publication to dealers and newspaper racks. 

_ The following regarding the case is from Associated Press ad- 
vices: 

The question was raised by Frec @ 
Schroepfer, Charles R. Schroepfer | bonds sold in every one of the 
j}and Abraham Berry, who said} previous months since the war 





said, during the last year, from 
$9,335,000 to $86,403,000. 
President Fleming said 
during 1943, 26 banks 
Fourth District, with assets of 
$7,000,000, were admitted to mem- 
bership in the Federal Reserve 
System, compared with 17 ad- 
missions in 1942. ,A total of 707 
state charter and national banks 
are members of the system out of 
1,189 banks in the district. Mem- 
ber banks have assets of more 
than $8,000,000,000—about 85% of 


district. 

The report shows that total as- 
sets of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland were increased by 
$412,000,000 last year. The bank 
narrowly missed the $3,000,000,000 
classification, finishing with as- 
sets of $2,898,404,000 compared 
with $2,486,874,000 at the end of 
the previous year. 





It further discloses that hold- 
ings of United States securities 
by the bank jumped $671,000,000 
from $509,454,000 a year ago to 
$1,180,153,000. The purchase of 
these securities by the Reserve 
bank is a form of credit exten- 
sion to the banking system, which 
found its reserves reduced by 
greater demand for currency, and 
an increase in deposts, which are 
subject to reserves. 

Net earnings of the Cleveland 
Reserve Bank for the year 1943 
were $5,181,774, against $1,316,468 
in 1942. Total earnings before the 
deduction of expenses were $6,- 
750,584 in 1943, compared with 
$4,975,031 in the previous year. 
Current net earnings for 1943 
were $2,558,187, compared with 
$1,368,068 in 1942. The additions 
to current net earnings for 1943, 
including $3,537,442 profits on 
sales of U. S. Government securi- 
ties, were $3,538,455, whereas in 
1942 additions to current net earn- 
ings were $337,371, including 
$333,826 securities’ profits. 
Distribution of the $5,181,774 
net earnings for 1943 was as. fol- 
lows: to reserves for contin- 





Bowles said: “You have, I believe, 
laid an excellent ground work for 
simplification and improvement 
of price control in the consumer 
goods field. We are especially 
grateful to you for the work you 
have done in the preparatory 
steps for a general retail regula- 
tion.” Mr. Connally’s successor 





Mr. 


the agency at this time. 


has not yet been appointed. 


the resources of all banks in the} 


|igan, 253; Minnesota, 104; Missis- 
'sippi, 35; Missouri, 136; Montana, 


that | 20; Nebraska, 53; Nevada, 7; New 
in the|Hampshire, 20; New Jersey, 219; 
| New Mexico, 11; New York, 911; | 


| North Carolina, 70; North Dakota, 
17 Ohio, 312; Oklahoma, 58; Ore- 
|gon, 54; Pennsylvania, 423; Rhode 
Island, 39; South Carolina, 33: 
South Dakota, 17; Tennessee, 65: 
Texas, 210: Utah, 22; Vermont, 3: 
| Virginia, 78; Washington, 96, West 
| Virginia, 40; Wisconsin, 113; Wyo- 
'ming, 9. 

“Total quotas for individuals in 
'territories and possessions are: 
|Alaska, $2,000,000; Hawaii, $12,- 


' 000,000, and all others, $8,000,000.” | 


| These quotas are based, Mr. 
'Gamble said, on relative incomes 
|in the various States. He said: 
| “Allowing for Federal, State 
‘and local taxes on individuals of 
‘about $22,000,000,000, individuals 
will have, after taxes, about $126,- 
000,000,000 to spend and to save in 
‘the fiscal year 1944. There will 
ibe only about +$90,000,000,000 
‘worth of consumer goods and 

services. Therefore, consumers 

must save or fritter away in 
‘higher prices about $36,000,060,000. 
;Obviously every income earner 

can best service himself and his 
,country by investing every dollar 
| possible in war bonds.” 


Gommedity Exchange 
Reelects Weld Pres. 


Philip B. Weld was reelected 
\for a second term as President of 
‘the Commodity Exchange, Inc.. 
|New York City, on Jan. 20. Floyd 





The Vice-Presidents also re- 
elected were Richard F. Teich- 
graeber, Milton R. Katzenberg. 
Paolino Gerli, and Ivan Reitler. 

At the annual election of mem- 
bers of Commodity Exchange, 
Inc., the following Governors 
were elected to represent the vari- 
ous groups of the Exchange: 

Commission House Group — 
Richard F. Teichgraeber, re- 
elected; Hide Group—Henry M. 
McAdoo, reelected; Silk Groupn— 
Paolino Gerli, reelected; Nathan 
Lewis, reelected; John K. Voeh- 
ringer Jr., elected to fill an unex- 
pired term; Metal Group—Benno 
Elkan, elected to succeed Addison 
B. Hall; Rubber Group—Le Roy 
Scheinler, reelected; Non-Trade 
Group—Leon B. Lowenstein. re- 





elected. 





| Y. Keeler was reelected Treasurer. 


|they were engaged in distributing 
the Baltimore Sunpapers and con- 
tended they were entitled to over- 
time compensation provided by 
the legislation. Berry also sought 
“unpaid minimum wages.” 


They appealed from a decision 
by the Fourth Federal Circuit 
Court, which held that they were 
not engaged in interstate com- 
merce and hence not covered by 
the act. 


“The movement of intelligence 
|or information across State lines,” 
their petition said, “is interstate 
commerce, and has been frequent- 
ly so held in decisions of this 
court. 


“Petitioners’ work was an in- 
tegral part of the interstate gath- 
ering and distribution of news in 
which respondent (the A. S. Abell 
Company, Inc., publisher of the 
Sunpapers) is engaged, for the 
| process which begins with the col- 
‘lection of news, admittedly an in- 
|terstate activity, .. . does not end 
‘until the paper is placed in the 
| hands of the customer or reader.” 


War Bond Redemptions 
Total But 7% Of Sales 


Redemptions of Series E, F and 
|G War Bonds up to Dec. 31, 1943, 
amounted to only 7% of sales 
since these issues were first of- 
fered to the American public. it 
| was disclosed at the Treasury De- 
partment on Jan. 8. Sales, which 











| 


began May 1, 1941, exceeded $25.- | 


| 000,000,000 and redemptions, in- 
|clusive of both cost and accrued 
interest, were $1,763,000,000. 

A slightly higher redemption 
rate—9.2% of sales—was reported 
for the Series E bonds alone. 
Sales of this “people’s bond” be- 
tween May 1, 1941, and Dec. 31, 
1943, were $17,500,000,000 and re- 
demptions (cost plus accrued in- 
terest) totaled $1,600.000,000. The 





partment further said: 
“About 91% of the proceeds of 


advices from the Treasury De- | 


| securities were first offered. 

| “Redemptions are heavier in 
'lower denominations of Series E 
bonds than in the higher denom- 
inations. This, the Treasury said, 
is accounted for by two factors: 
Persons of limited means who 
buy bonds generally acquire only 
the $25 denomination, and these 
persons are the ones first hit by 
emergencies that make it rnieces- 
|Sary for them to cash the bonds 
| they have acquired; further, many 
|persons who make substantial 
| purchases of E bonds specify de- 
| livery in small denominations, so 
| that if a redemption necessity 
| arises, they will not have to cash 
_a bond for a larger sum than they 
require. 

| “Redemptions naturally 
|crease with increases in bonds 
|outstanding, the Treasury said, 
| but the occasional peaks such as 
| have been reached recently come 
as a result, in a vast majority of 
| cases, of bond holders having no 
| Other liquid reserves to meet ex- 
traordinary or seasonal expendi- 
tures. This is why redemptions 
| have been highest during tax- 
|; payment months, at Christmas 
j time, and coincidental with the 
| flu epidemic. In this’ connection, 
| it is significant that redemptions 
| follow the same pattern as sav- 
|ings bank withdrawals,’ the 
|Treasury report added. 





in- 


| Lumiber Movement—Week 
Ended January 15, 1944 


| According to the National Lum- 
‘ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 449 mills re- 
‘porting to the National Lumber 
|Trade Barometer were 4.1% above 
, production for the week ended 
i Jan. 15, 1944. In the same week 
new orders of these mills were 
15.1% greater than production, 
Unfilled order files of the report- 
ing mills amounted to 106% of 
stocks. For reporting softwood 
mills, unfilled orders are equiva- 
‘lent to 38 days’ production at the 
current rate, and gross stocks are 











the Series E Sales and 93% of | equivalent to 33 days’ production. 
the proceeds of the three series) For the year to date, shipments 
combined remained _invested,|of reporting identical mills ex- 
therefore, at the start of the new | ceeded production by 2.8%; orders 
year for continued war duty as | by 13.5%. 
‘fighting dollars.’ . | Compared to the average cor- 
“Sales and redemption figures | responding week of 1935-39, pro- 
were reported on a cumulated|duction of reporting mills was 
basis, the Treasury explained, be-|50.2% greater; shipments were 
cause bonds turned in for redemp- |43.0% greater; and orders were 
tion in any one month consist of 32.2% greater. 
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Expansion and Revision of Social Security 
Urged By McNutt In Report to Congress 


To provide what is termed “a comprehensive basic program of | 


social security” the Social Security Board, in its eighth annual report 
sent to Congress on Jan. 17 by Federal Security Administrator Paul 
V. McNutt, urges revisions and extension of the present system. The 
report was submitted to Mr. McNutt by Chairman Arthur J. Altmeyer. 


The 5-point extension of the syst 


provide: 

.; 
survivors insurance for more than 
15,000,000 to 20,000,000 workers 
now excluded—farm and house- 
hold workers, employees of public 
organizations and of nonprofit in- 
stitutions, and the self-employed. 
Inclusion of, Federal, State, and 
local government employees 
“should be made in such a way 
as not to endanger any rights of 
these workers under existing spe- 
cial systems and to increase, not 
lessen, the total insurance protec- 
tion available to them.” 

2. Protection of social security 


rights of the millions of persons | 


in the armed forces. 

3. Insurance protection against 
total loss of income due to perma- 
nent or total disability. 

4. Insurance to cover the costs 


of hospital and medical care. Such | 
insists, | 


a provision, the board 
must “preserve free choice of doc- 
tor or hospital and personal rela- 
tionship between physicians and 
their patients, to maintain profes- 
sional leadership, to insure ade- 
quate remuneration—very proba- 
bly more nearly adequate than 
that in customary circumstances— 
to all practitioners and institu- 
tions furnishing medical and 
health services, and to guarantee 
the continued 
nongovernmental hospitals.” 

5. A national unemployment 
insurance system to replace the 
51 separate State and territorial 
systems, and including the mil- 


lions of wage and salary earners 


excluded under the State systems. 
“Even if the special stresses of 
post-war years were not impend- 
ing,” the board says, “the State- 
Federal basis of the unem- 
ployment compensation program 
would have merited reconsidera- 
tion and revision at this time.” 
The Board’s report urges a com- 
prehensive unified system of con- 


tributory social insurance cover-_| 


ing part of wage losses due to 
unemployment, sickness, disabil- 
ity, old age, and death as well as 
a considerable part of the expense 
of hospital and medical services. 
Such a system would operate 
more simply and more economic- 
ally, iron out present inequities, 
make protection available for all 
workers, and assure financial 
soundness. During the next dec- 
ade, the Board estimates, it would 
cost no more than 12% of covered 
pay rolls.” 

As compared with the present 
scheduled rates for 1949 and 
thereafter, it would mean no in- 
crease for employers and an in- 
crease of 3% of taxable earnings 
for employees, if this cost were 
divided equally between employ- 
ers and workers. 

While the Board believes that 
“social insurance is_ essentially 
national in character,” public as- 
sistance lends itself better to State 
administration. The Board, how- 
ever, urges larger than 50% Fed- 
eral assistance grants to States 
with per capita incomes lower 
than the average. It urges that 
Federal grants-in-aid also be ex- 
tended to the States to care for 
all their needy people as well as 
the aged, blind, and dependent 
children. The Board also would 
liberalize the aid to dependent 
children program so that the 
States could help more children 
and more adequately than at 
present. 

“The present time,” the Board’s 
report says, “is singularly auspi- 
cious for strengthening and ex- 
tending our system of social in- 
surance and assistance.” Taxable 
earnings are at record high. High- 
er insurance payments would les- 
sen current inflationary pressures 
and build resources against post- 
war readjustments. | 


Coverage under old-age and | 


independence of | 


| 


em proposed in the report would 


* 


will end in one year or five,” the 
reports says, “the time in which 
to build a stronger system of so- 
cial security is short in view of 
the character of the changes and 
readjustments we confront as 
individuals and as a people.” 

“It is not the aim of social 
security to provide a life-time 
bonus,” the Board says. ‘Social 
insurance represents, rather, a 
safeguard against economic haz- 
ards besetting the long road of 
self-support and family support, 
‘which is arduous and risky for 
most in any working generation.” 


Officers Elected By 
Newark Clearing House 


At the annual meeting of the 
'Newark Clearing House Associa- 
| tion, held on Jan. 18, the following 
‘officers were elected: 
| President, W. Paul Stillman, 
|President National State Bank, 
|'Newark; Vice-President, Robert 
'G. Cowan, President National 
Newark & Essex Banking Co.; 
| Treasurer, Carl K. Withers, Presi- 
'dent Lincoln National Bank; Sec- 
iretary, T. L. R. Crooks, President 
|Clinton Trust Co. 

| Ray E. Mayham, retiring Presi- 
| dent, who is President of the West 
i\Side Trust Co., and Horace K. 
|Corbin, President of the Fidelity 
| Union Trust Co., were elected to 
the Clearing House Committee. 

Mr. Stillman, the new President, 
/was Manager-Examiner of the 
|Clearing House from 1927 to 1931, 
‘and has been associated with the 
| Association through membership 
/on various committees for the past 
‘17 years. With approval of the 
'entire membership the following 
‘standing committees were chosen 
by Mr. Stillman for the year 1944: 

Managing Committee—David J. 
Connolly, Vice-President and 
Treasurer Federal Trust Co.; John 
T. Corsa, Vice-President National 
State Bank; Roy F. Duke, Vice- 
President Fidelity Union Trust 
Co.; William Dunkel, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Cashier Union National 
Bank. 

Committee on Admissions —- 
Ralph W. Crum, President United 
States Trust Co.; Fred J. Kugel- 
mann, Cashier National State 
Bank; Francis R. Steyert, Presi- 
dent South Orange Trust Co. 

Advisory Committee — Arthur 
E. Kean Jr., Cashier Lincoln 
National Bank; Stanley J. Marek, 
Secretary - Treasurer Franklin 
Washington Trust Co.; Gus E. 
Wiedenmayer, Vice-President and 
Cashier National Newark & Essex 
Banking Co. 

Russel W. Lynn is Manager- 
Examiner of the Association. 


| 


Caeedanes Jobs & Hours At 
New Peak In November 


Hourly and weekly earnings, 
employment, man-hours, and pay- 
rolls rose to a new peak in No- 
vember, according to the regular 
monthly survey of 25 manufactur- 
ing industries by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. The 
work week, although the same as 
in the month before, was longer 
than any other month since 
April, 1930. 

The Board’s announcement fur- 
ther stated: 

“Hourly earnings at $1.041 in 
November were 0.5% higher than 
in October, 7.8% above November, 
1942, and 76.4% above 1929. The 
increase since January, 1941, the 
base date of the Little Steel 
formula, was 37.2%. Weekly 
earnings reached a new peak at 
$47.59, 0.2% above the month be- 





fore, 12.0% above the correspond- 


“Whether one believes the war | 


‘Stetson Named Chairman Of Board Of Guaranty 
Trust—Operating Earnings $16,617,544 In 1943 


Government Withdrawal From Business Field Urged 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders on Jan. 19 of the Guar- 
|anty Trust Company of New York, the annual report was read by 


W. Palen Conway, Chairman of 


the Board. At a meeting of the 


| Board of Directors immediately following the stockholders’ meeting, 
; Eugene W. Stetson was elected Chairman of the Board, succeeding 
| Mr. Conway, who was elected Vice-Chairman of the Executive Com- 


|ciated with the Guaranty Trust 
| Company for 27 years, during the 
| last three of which he has served 
as President. J. Luther Cleveland, 
who has been associated with the 
Guaranty since 1923, and who has 
served in the capacity of Vice- 
President for the past 16 years, 
was elected President. William C. 
Potter was re-elected Chairman 
of the Executive Committee. 


The annual report presented at | 


the meeting was signed by Messrs. 
Conway, Potter and Stetson. In 
discussing the wartime position of 
the banks the report stated that 
“despite high wartime taxes and 
determined efforts to encourage 
bond buying by non-banking in- 
vestors, a large part of the task of 
financing the war has fallen on 
the banks.” It is added that “al- 
though efforts to encourage pur- 
chases of Government obligations 
by non-banking investors will un- 
questionably continue unabated 
and the public may be expected to 
respond on a scale comparable 
with that experienced thus far 
during the war period, it will 
probably be necessary to depend 
on the banks for a_ substantial 
part of the required funds.” The 
report went on to say: 

“It is highly essential that the 
greatest possible share of the total 
war cost be met from savings 
rather than from credit expansion 
and that every possible Govern- 
ment economy which will not 
actually interfere with the war 
effort be practiced. 

“It is in connection with the 
post-war outlook that the princi- 
pal uncertainties arise. The theory 
that prosperity can be induced by 
Government ‘spending has been 





tried and found wanting. This 
does not mean, of course, that the 
Government can immediately re- 
linquish its wartime participation 
and intervention in the business 
field and leave the national 
economy to readjust itself. The 
Government’s withdrawal should 
be carried on as rapidly as pos- 
sible. But, after such a period of 
industrial dislocation, credit ex- 
pansion, price regulation and gen- 
eral economic regimentation as 
the nation is now passing through, 
the reestablishment of a founda- 
tion on which a sound peacetime 
economy can be built will re- 
quire the most painstaking care. 
It will necessitate every possible 
assurance that opportunity in the 
post-war era will be commen- 
surate with the risk and that no 
unnecessary impediments will be 
placed in the way of honest en- 
terprise. If these requirements 





ing month in 1942, and 55.5% 
above January, 1941. 

“Employment in these 25 manu- 
facturing industries increased 
0.1% from October to November, 
when it stood 5.6% above Novem- 
ber, 1942, and 37.3% above Janu- 
ary, 1941. The average work 
week for all wage earners in these 
industries was 45.5 hours, which is 
1.8 hours, or 4.1%, higher than in 
November, 1942, but the same as 
in October of this year. 

“The increase in the number of 
man-hours worked was 0.1% in 
November as compared with Octo- 
ber, 10.1% as against November, 
1942, and 113.9% against August, 
1939. 

“Real weekly earnings, or dollar 
weekly earnings adjusted for 
changes in living costs, advanced 
0.2% in November to exceed the 


level of a year before by 8.5% and 





that of 1941 by 29.2%.” 





mittee. Mr. Stetson has been asso-@ 


|are met, no fear need be felt that 
|the banking system will be un- 
|equal to its part in the task of 
| post-war reconstruction.” 

The report shows that operat- 
‘ing earnings for the year 1943 
amounted to $16,617,544 as com- 
pared with $14,883,835 as reported 
for the year 1942. It is added 
that “as stated in the report of 
ilast year, $2,500,000 of current 
amortization of premiums on 
securities was charged against the 
Amortization Fund in 1942. In 
comparing these two _ figures, 
therefore, $2,500,000 should be de- 
ducted from the 1942 earnings to 
show the figures on a comparable 
basis.” 

The above was preceded by the 
statement that “in 1943, the full 
amount of amortization of pre- 
miums on securities was charged 
against interest on securities, in- 
stead of charging a portion to the 
amortization fund as heretofore. 
Profits on the sale of United 
States 
the Investment Account, instead 
of being credited to the Amorti- 
zation Fund as heretofore, were 
credited to undivided profits.” 

The earnings of the Company 
for 1943 and 1942, are shown in 
the report as follows: 

1943 

? > 
Current Operating Earnings— 

Interest on loans 9,234,436 

Interest and divi- 

dends on se- 

curities 

Other current op- 

erating earn- 

ings 


1942 
$ 


8,883,696 


20,042,263 16,196,397 


6,808,346 5,281,034 


30,361,127 





Total _ 36,085,045 
Current Operating Expenses— 
Interest paid ___ 102,660 
Salaries & wages 8,200,392 
Other current op- 
erating ex- 
penses ____~- 


69,993 
8,106,634 


11,164,447 
piclietgoe ~ 19,467,501 


Net current oper- 
ating earnings __ 16,617,544 


Reconcilement of Surplus and 
Profits 


Surplus and undi- 
vided profits at 
beginning of year 

Net current” oper- 
ating earnings 
(as above) 

Investment security 
profits me 

Miscellaneous cred- 


14,883,835 


192,547,059 189,470,857 


16,617,544 


4,336,114 14,058 


51,796 142.430 


213,552,514 204,511,180 
Less— 
Dividends 
clared zs. 
To general con- 
tingency 
serve 
Miscellaneous 
charges __. 


de- 
10,800,000 


1,000,000 1,000,000 


164,121 


11,964,121 


360,660 


12,160,660 





Surplus and undi- 

vided profits at 

end of year___. 201,391,854 192,547,059 

Regarding the general con- 
tingency reserve the report says: 

“At the end of the year the bal- 
ances in the Amortization Fund 
($10,430,009.19), the Deferred 
Profits Account ($2,591,208.12) 
and certain other reserves ($7,- 
909,301.83) were transferred to the 
General Contingency Reserve 
which on December 31, 1942, 
amounted to $11,445,315.50. In 
addition, during the year $1,000,- 
000 was transferred from earn- 
ings to General Contingency Re- 
serve and $647,144.93 represent- 
ing recoveries less various charges 
(including an increase of $300,000 
in the total reserve against Main 


Office banking premises) was 
also added to this reserve. After 
giving effect to the above, the 
balance in the General Contin- 
gency Reserve at December 31, 





1943, amounted to $34,022,979.57.” 


7,300,665 | 
15,477,292 | 


Undivided | 


14,883,835 | 


10,800,000 | 


$107. Million Repaid On 
Export-Import Bank Loans 


Roads, steel mills, hydro-electric 
plants and other enduring ad- 
ditions to the productive facilities 
of Latin America are being built 
with the aid of credits from the 
Export-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton, according to a release issued 
by the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. 

Loans made by the bank to aid 
in this development of the hemi- 
sphere productive facilities and 
for expansion of inter-American 
trade now amount to $212,000,000, 
according to figures recently 
made public by Warren Lee Pier- 
son, President of the bank. Of 
this total, it is announced, ap- 
proximately $107,000,000 has been 
repaid. 

“There are no loans. to any 
Latin American country or politi- 
cal-subdivision or agency thereof 
which are in default,’ Mr. Pierson 
reported. Since it was created in 
1934, Mr. Pierson disclosed, the 
bank has authorized lines of credit 
aggregating $779,000,000 for oper- 
ations in the other American re- 
publics. Of this amount, however, 
more than $200,000,000 has been 
canceled or expired. The advices 
from the Office of the Coordinator 
also state: 

“A substantial part of these 
great credits were made by the 


Government Securities in 'Export-Import Bank to aid in de- 


velopment of hemisphere re- 
sources under the program of the 
Rio de Janeiro Conference of 
American Foreign Ministers. 

“Highway development is illus- 
trated by the extension of $30,- 
000,000 in credits to Mexico for 
its big road-building program, of 
which $10,000,000 has been used. 

“Expansion of hemisphere steel- 
making facilities with the aid of 
Export-Import Bank credits cen- 
ters mainly in Brazil’s great Volta 
Redonda plant, now building for 
completion in 1944-45. Some 
$45,000,000 in credits have been 
made available for purchase of 
equipment and materials- in the 
United States.” 


Columbia U. Is One Of 
City’s Largest Taxpayers 


| The trustees of Columbia Uni- 
versity are undoubtedly one of the 
largest real estate taxpayers in 
the city of New York, Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler points out in 
his annual report as President of 
the university. At the rate of 2.98 
‘which then prevailed, the real 
estate taxes for the year 1942-43 
|paid on land and buildings which 
‘Columbia owns amounted to ap- 
‘proximately $1,500,000, Dr. Butler 
says. : 

Dr. Butler visualizes the devel- 
‘opment of Morningside Heights, 
isite of the university, as a cul- 
tural and religious center rivaling 
the Acropolis of ancient Athens 
and the Forum of ancient Rome. 





‘Chicago Reserve Bank © 
‘Changes In Staff 


Simeon E. Leland, Chairman of 
the board of directors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Chicago, an- 
nounced on Jan. 8 the following 
changes in the official staff: Wal- 
ter S. McLucas, Chairman of the. 
board of directors of the National 
Bank of Detroit, was reappointed 
a director of the Detroit branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago for a two-year term end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1945. Neil B. Dawes, 
John K. Langum, and Arthur L. 
Olson were promoted from the 
position of Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent to that of Vice-President. 
Edward D. Bristow, Chief of the 
collection department, was ap- 
pointed Assistant Cashier. 
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Steel Production At Higher Rate—Invasion 
Equipment Demand Still Heavy—Scrap Easy | 


“Reflecting the emphasis being 


landing craft program as well as other invasion equipment, national 


put on the expedited and enlarged No one should be surprised if 


First Post-War Automobile May Be Built By 
Aircraft Industry, Stout, of Vultee, Declares 1943 Earnings Higher 


| war is built by the aircraft industry and not by an automotive manu- 


N. Y. Reserve Bank 


Net earnings of the Federal Re+ 


the first “real’’ motorcar after the | 
serve Bank of New York, after all 


steel ingot operations this week are up one-half point,” states “The 
Iron Age” in its issue of today (Jan. 27), which further adds: 

“Plate and sheet mills continue to bear the brunt of the heavy 
demand for invasion equipment, but requirem 
also are making themselves felt in @ 
heavier orders for certain prod- 
ucts other than flat-rolled steel. 
There are indications that the 
landing craft program may be 


cancellations and changes in mill 


filled and pressure for heavy 
production is not relaxed. 


facturer, William B. Stout, designer and engineer, told the United 
Press in an interview in Detroit on Jan. 23. These advices report 





ents for components | 


schedules, but gaps are promptly | A 
stee] |are trailing far behind the aircraft 
| industry 


; “Recently sheets appeared most | search. 


that Mr. Stout, head of the Stout Research Division of Consolidated- 
| Vultee Aircraft, said there are two reasons for this: 
|reasons for this: o— ———_ — —— 
“1, Automobile ing and research as the automo- 
bile industry is ahead of the rail- 
roads. 
“The aircraft industry has given 


manufacturers 


in engineering and re- 


seey 


| additions and deductions, amount- 


‘ed to $15,331,000 in 


1943, which 
compares with net earnings of 
$4,568,000 for 1941, according te 
the Bank’s 29th annual statement, 
issued on Jan. 10 by Allan Sproul, 
President. The total earnings of 
the Bank for 1943 are reported at 
$17,998,000, contrasting with $14,- 


spread over a longer interval this 
year than appeared likely a tew 
weeks ago. Another new develop- 
ment is the transfer of a war re- 
quirement from cold-rolled sheets 
to terne plate, with the vacated 
space on cold mill schedules likely 
to be taken by barrel stock orders 
which have been on hot mills 
previously. 


favor of a faster easing of limita- 
tion orders threatens to make 
WPB’s unenviable task of holding 
down the lid upon civilian pro- 
duction more difficult as time goes 
on. As a matter of fact, despite 
official announcements _ stating 


that controls will be maintained | 


for the time being, allotments 
have been issued recently for steel 


in small amounts for several con- | 


sumer items which a few weeks 
ago never would have been ap- 
plied for or approved. 


civilian goods in three areas on a 
limited scale is scheduled to start. 

“Shortly after the meeting of 
the Steel Advisory Committee 
adjourned last week, WPB an- 
nounced that it had recommended 
to the Defense Plant Corp. term- 


ination of work on seven steel | 


plant expansion projects. 
“Figures released 
ously with the news of the pro- 


affected, with frequent oppor-| 2. The automotive ihdustry is 
tunity to. obtain early delivery, |Shackled financially and produc- 
despite the fact that in genera) |40n-wise to outmoded tools and 
shipments are as far extended as dies worth millions of dollers.” 
in any major product. New orders The United Press dispatch fur- 
continue to more than offset can- | ther qouted Mr. Stout as follows: 
celled tonnage and deliveries are| “But regardless of who makes 
being extended on most major;the first “real” motorcar, Mr. 
products. | Stout said, it will be neither a 
“While pressure for landing ; “small car nor a model selling 
craft material, mainly plates, may | for $400, $500 or $600. 
pass its crest during February,} “The American people,” he as- 
considerable urgency is likely to serted, “don’t want a small car. 
be noted for some time after.;and they don’t want a cheap one. 
Meanwhile; this program is not | After all, almost every one buys 


‘only pushing shipyard activity to;@ car on the installment plan and 


a couple of dollars a month differ- 


icar.” 


078,000 in 1942, and the net ex- 
penses during the year were $10,- 
034,000 against $8,880,000 last 
year, leaving current net earnings 
in 1943 of $7,964,000, compared 
with $5,198,000 in 1942. Total ad- 
ditions to current net earnings in 
1943: were $10,245,000, nearly all 
| ($10,217,000) representing profits 
/on sales of U. S. Government se- 
cars because of the expensive|curities, and compared with ad- 
tooling set-up.” ‘ditions in 1942 of $974,000, of 
This situation, Mr. Stout said, | which $967,000 was profits on se- 
provides the aircraft industry | Curities. 
with “a grand opportunity to| The total deductions from cur- 
come in with the first real motor |rent net earnings in 1943 were 
He said a few airplane | $2,878,000, consisting of provisions 


airplanes better engines, better 
frames, better heating, air-condi- 
tioning, ventilation and sound- 
proofing than the automobile in- 
dustry has given its passenger 
cars,” he continued. “It has spent 
$1,000,000 on research to every 
$1,000 spent by the automotive in- 
dustry. The automobile industry 
can’t make drastic changes in 


About | 
Feb. 1 an experiment in producing | 


simultane- | 


a high peak, but also providing 
many fabricating shops with 
needed business in sub-assemblies. 
It also is creating added demand 
'for heavy sheets, bars and struc- 
'turals, in addition to plates. 
Mainly due to this work, plates 
and heavy sheets are the tightest 
steel products. 

“Tin plate production currently 
\is at about 50% of capacity, with 
‘electrolytic lines considerably 
‘lower. First quarter schedule is 
| being met closely, but no word has 
/been reecived as to second quar- 
'ter, which is expected to show 
little change. 

“Idle and excess steel from war 
plants is becoming a factor in the 
‘market, especially to warehouse- 
men, though much of it is in 


ence in the payments doesn’t 
mean anything. Manufacturers 
will tell you that de luxe models 
always sell better, anyway.” 
Speaking of the post-war auto- 
mobile, Mr. Stout said it is not 


‘ously of “doing just that.” 

“If they do,” he said “they'll 
‘put the engine in the front or 
|back, on the roof or in the wheels 
e, —wherever it’s best to put it from 
surprising that the first model |an engineering standpoint. They’ll 
produced by the industry when fight weight, but they won’t build 
civilian manufacture is resumed is /|a small car. Americans want room 
expected to resemble closely the |in their automobiles, and you can 
1942 models. 'give them a lot of it without in- 

“It’s got to be that way,” he/creasing the size of the present 
said, “because automobile manu- car.” 
facturers are tied down to a lot of; Mr. Stout predicted that the car 
expensive tools. Moreover, they’ve ;of the future will be “half way 
got to move fast with a new car, | between the present car and a 
and you can’t do it if you have to|station wagon.” 
retool completely. But if they “It will be powered by a small, 
mistake the period of brisk de-j|air-cooled airplane engine,’ he 
said. “It will give you better econ- 


posed cutbacks showed the severe | 
decline in demand for alloy steel | 
over recent months. September | 
output at 1,024,000 tons was about | 
200,000 tons below the _ peak} 
-reached last March and in Decem- | 


forms and analyses difficult for 
them to handle. Estimates as to 
tonnage vary widely. 

“Little effect is felt from the 
change from allocations to a free 


mand right after the war as some- 
thing permanent instead of tem- 
porary, in my opinion the whole 
industry will be sunk.” 

Mr. Stout said that the aviation 
industry is as far ahead of the 





omy—22 to 25 miles to a gallon of 
gasoline. It will be a lot lighter. 
We should be able to make a car 
with 125-inch wheel base weigh 
less than 2,000 pounds after the 
war.” 


ber production was down to about 
800,000 tons. 

“Several leading steel companies 
recently have taken steps which 
‘will help protect post-war ton- 
nage in an important consuming 
-field, the steel barrel industry. 
Acquisitions by Bethlehem Steel 
Corp. and U. S. Steel Corp. have 
been announced during recent 
months. Previous acquisitions 
placed Inland, Republic and J. & 
L.. among the steel makers operat- 
ing barrel concerns. National out- 
put of drums in 1943 was about 
10,000,000 units over the 1941 level 
of around 18,0005000 units. Heavy 
demand from the Navy is a fea- 
ture of this market recently, with 
the cold rolled sheets being fur- 
nished with oxidized finish. 

“The Government’s recent move 
permitting steel companies to use 
more low alloy scrap in carbon 
steel heats does not appear Jikely 
to cause a substantial increase in 
use of this overabundant material. 
Meanwhile, an unofficial estimate 
places iron and steel scrap con- 
sumption in 1943 at approximately 
55,900,000 gross tons, a total 4% 
greater than the previous peak of 
53,807,000 gross tons consumed in 
1942.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
‘Institute on Jan. 24 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry. will be 99.4% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
Jan. 24, compared with 99.0% one 
week ago, 86.3% one month ago 
and 97.4% one year ago. The 
operating rate for the week be- 
ginning Jan. 24 is equivalent tec 
1,727,900 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to 1,720,90C 
- tons one week ago. 1.504.200 tons 
one month ago, and 1,686,700 tons 
_ one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets. on Jan. 20 stated, in part. as 
follows: “Various changes in the 
war program continue to bring 





‘market in pig iron and supply is 
'sufficient to meet all demands. 
|Melters are covering for the en- 
‘tire quarter instead of the single 
'month allowed under allocations, 
but no rush to buy has developed. 
Many consumers are seeking to 
build inventory somewhat higher 
than has been possible recently, 
as a matter of convenience and 
safety in case of a rise in price. 
Melt is somewhat restricted in 
foundries because of man-power 
shortage and limitations against 
production of civilian goods. 

“Scrap supply in general is 
ample for all needs, and in some 
grades a surplus develops occa- 
sionally.” 

—— ———J—E———E—EE 


1943 War Expenditures 
At $85.1 Billions 


War expenditures by the United 
States Government in 1943 
amounted to $85,135,000,000, as 
sompared to the $52,406,000,000 
axpended in 1942, an increase of 
§214%, the War Production Board 
announced on Jan. 15. 

The average daily rate of war 
»xpenditure in 1943 rose 61.4% 
yver 1942, from $159,100,000 to 
$272,900,000. The daily rate is 
based on the 310 days in 1942 and 
the 312 days in 1943 on which 
*hecks were cleared by the 
Treasury. 

The WPB announcement added: 

“During the month of December 
expenditures for war purposes 
amounted to $6,951,000.000, a de- 
crease of 10.8% from the high of 
$7,794,000,000 in November. 

“The daily rate in December 
weraged $267,300,000 as compared 
to $299,800,000 in November. The 
jaily rate is based on the 26 days 
n each month on which checks 
were cleared by the Treasury. 

“These figures include checks 


'2leared by the Treasury and pay- 


able from war appropriations and 
net outlavs of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its sub- 
sidiaries for war purposes.” 


automobile industry in engineer- 


Sees Riccsvell Administration Headed | 
For Socialized Form Of Government 


W. S. Jack, President of Jack & Heintz, manufacturers of air- 
craft parts, said on Jan. 14, according to the Associated Press, that the 
Roosevelt administration was “flirting with a revolution,” as he com- 
mented on a War Department order to reduce by $7,000,000 the cost 
of -products his company sold the Government during 1942. The 
Associated Press advices from Cleveland, went on to say: : 

“The Roosevelt administration *— 
is flirting with a revolution when| “How will we ever have a new 
the men come home from the world tomorrow,” he asked at a 





‘manufacturers are thinking seri- | for the retirement system and the 


special reserve on bank premises, 
as against deductions of $1,604,00@ 
in 1942. 


From the net earnings for 1943 
the Reserve Bank paid dividends 
of $3,280,000, transferred $12,- 
033,000 to surplus under Sections 
7 and 13-B of the Federal Reserve 
Act, and paid the United States 
Treasury $18,000 under Section 
13-B of the Reserve Act. A year 
ago the Bank paid dividends of 
$3,184,000 and transferred §$1,- 
350,000 to surplus. The Bank’s 
surplus at the end of 1943 stood 
at $70,012,000, compared with 
$58,001,000 at the end of 1942. 


During 1943 the total assets of 
the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank increased to $9,537,938,000 
on Dec. 31 from $9,048,863,000 om 
Dec. 31, 1942. Reserves declined 
during the year to $6,001,376,000 
from $6.930,038,000, while hold= 
ings of U. S. Government securi- 
t'es amounted to $3,000,110,000 om 





Dec. 31, 1943, comparing with 
$1,697,229,000 at the end of 1942. 
Total deposits on Dec. 31, 1943, 
were $5,320,745,000, against $5,- 
845,664,000 at the end of 1942. 

The Bank’s profit and loss ac- 
count for 1943, together with 1942 
figures, follows: 

The following is the Bank’s 
profit and loss account for the cal- 
endar years 1943 and 1942 (in 


thousands of dollars): 
1943 
$17,998 
10,034 


1942 
$14,078 


Earnings — 
8,886 


war,” the Cleveland News cuoted 
Mr. Jack as saying. “Our sol- 
diers are coming home expecting 
jobs in American factories. But 
our factories will not be left a 
dime for the post-war period. 
What do you think these men are 
going to think when they are of- | 
fered new and glorified WPA | 
jobs? I tell you they are coming | 
home to the worst mess in the} 
nation’s history.” 

Asked whether Jack & Heintz | 
might suspend operations after 
the war, Mr. Jack replied: 

“It certainly will not. We've 
just been called to the rescue of 
equipment for the big bomber. 
Of course we'll go. We wouldn’t 
think of halting now or ever. 

“We need additional capital of 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000 for our 
safety. My auditors tell me I 
have about $600.000. I’ll put that 
in, everything I have, to carry on. 
We'll ask associates (employees) 
for subscriptions. We'll do our 
part.” 

It was further reported from 
Cleveland on Jan. 17 that Mr. 
Jack stated that he will fight in 
the courts the $7,000,000 Treasury 
Department contract renegotia- 
tion assessment made against his 
company, the Associated Press on 
that date adding: 


Mr. Jack coupled his challenge 











with a declaration that America 
Bees heading for a socialized form 


ship greater than any ever seen. 


week end company banquet, “if 
the present form of government, 
which is a dictatorship, is to con- 
tinue in office?” 


Net expenses 


$5,198 


Current net earnings $7,964 
Additions to current 
net earnings 
Profits on sales of U. 
S. Government Secs. 
All other i 


$10,217 


Dec. Cotton Consumption 


The Census Bureau at Wash- 
ington on Jan. 14 issued its re- 
port showing cotton consumed in 
the United States, cotton on 
hand, and active cotton spindles 
for the month of December. 

In the month of December. 
1943. cotton consumed amounted 
to 852,016 bales of line and 107,- 
559 bales of linters, as compared 
with 858,813 bales of lint and 
109,987 bales of linters in Novem- 
ber, 1943, and with 935,870 bales 
of lint and 108.457 bales of linters 
in December, 1942. 

In the five months ending with 
Dec. 31. cotton consumption was 
4.271.407 bales of lint and 553,- 
751 bales of linters, against 4- 
706.523 bales of lint and 575 462 
bales of linters in the same five 
months a year ago. 

There were 2,400.170 bales of 
lint and 457,919 bales of linters 
on hand in consuming establish- 
ments on Dec. 31. 1943, which 
compares with 2,388,772 bales of 
lint and 437.930 bales of linters on 
Nov. 30. 1943, and with 2.549.911 
bales of lint and 502.412 bales of 


$10,245 


Total additions - 


Deductions from current 
net earnings: 
Retirement system 
Special reserve on 
bank premises 
All other 


$2,389 $1,122 


482 482 
% 





$1,604 


$4,568 


$2,878 


$15,331 


Total deductions 
Net earnings 


Paid United Staies 
Treasury (section 13b) 
Dividends paid 5 
Transferred to surplus 
(section 13b) 
Transferred to sur 
(séetion T)°..-. 


Surplus (section 7) be- 
ginning of year____~- 


Addition as above_.-_.- 


$34 
3,184 


$18 
3,280 


22 


plus 


48 N11 


ant S50 





$58,001 
12,011 


$56,651 
1,350 





Surplus (section 7) end 


Ot - 30aF? $70,012 $58,008 








compares with 12,936,375 bales of 
lint and 51,783 bales of linters om 
Nov. 30, 1943, and with 13,573,163 
bales of lint and 83.676 bales of 
linters on Dec. 31, 1942. ~*~ 
There were 22,595,322 cotton 
| spindles active during December, 
linters on Dec. 31. 1942. | 3943. which compares with 22> 


On hand in public storage and , 623,406 active cotton spindles 
at compresses on Dec. 31, 1943,| during November, 1943, and with 





of government and a dictator-| there were 12.649.909 bales of lint | 22,923,406 active cetton spindles 


and 60,879 bales of linters, which during December, 1942. 
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Changes In Holdings Of Reacquired Stock Electric Output For Week Ended Jan. 22, 1944, From Washington 
Of N. Y. Stock & Curb Listed Firms Shows 14.0% Gain Over Same Week Last Year inesSiad''s ‘pertectmecting of 


The New York Stock Exchange issued on Jan. 18 the following The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- i ead we ee ne Phe was 
tabulation of companies reporting changes in the amount of stock held | mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and a “eon — rs Ae Nac a man 
as heretofore reported by the Department of Stock List: power industry of the United States for the week ended Jan. 22, 1944, | Ke + a aosgeve t who could ac- 

Shares m gece was approximately 4,531,662,000 kwh., compared with 3,974,202,000 complish these things. And it 
Gémpany and Class of Stock heperted ‘Resort kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, an increase of 14.0%. a ed recat we ae let 
/O7 a ana aSS OI Stock U USC 4 I pr ; 4 fe ai: nee . wth ‘ ant ae ¢ si < si 
a) oo » Ludlum Steel Corp.. common 2,546 2,350 The output of the week ended Jan. 15, 1944, was 14.8% in excess eat £0 psi Nec Enos estly we 
Se cen ae cesterred.. 3,21: : > 1.945 could not replace a man who un+ 
Allied Stores Corp., 5% preferred 2,212 3,212 of the similar period of 1942. 1 vno ur 
american-Hawaiian Steamship Co., capital 79,600 79,700 i aes . PREVIOUS YEAR derstood the language of Stalin 
smerican Hide and Leather Co., 6% cm. cv. pid None 700 PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER 2 gy a and whose language ike ‘amideato 
American Ice Co., 6% preferred 43,200 1,300 “ , stood by Stalin in return It was 
Armour and Co., common 34 5 Major Geographical Divisions— Jan Jan Jan. 8 An ged Ts, mE cin! if? Rine 
Associates Investment Co., common 41,52: 43,235 New England___ Na 6.0 5 sort of silly fol the Republicans to 
5 cumulative preferred ‘ None Middle Atlantic___-_-__------- <2 14.' run a candidate for the Presi- 
Atlas Corp., common 44,567 Central Industrial__~_-____-- 8 f a 
Ge None West Central 4.6 5A Cency . 
20.1 This contention that he has un- 


6% preferred : - = 
Atlas Powder Co., common : . “ 1,371 southern States 

. Barker Bros. Corp., 54%“ cumulative preferred 3,926 14,606 tte ane 30. derstandings with these foreign 

Belding Heminway Co., common 58,032 pay cy iP RE I a _statesmen that he can’t possibly 

ES ee Kame 36g “4? | total United state ee tell anybody else about is. his 

Case (J. I.) Co., common_- 1,127 DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours) principal bid for a Fourth Term. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., cum. prior preferred 7,281 % nrg |Of the foreign statesmen Stalin 


ice ry Cab Co., Inc., capital.—- wee 40,269 40,569 194 . 
Chicego Yellow Cab Co., Inc., cay 5000 ne | ‘Week Ended— 1943 1942 over1942 1941 1932 1929 | was the hardest nut to crack. But 


(OE Ta tg genet preferred___.-__.___- 8,659 9,149 Nov. 6 _- 4,413,863 3,761,961 +17.3 3,368,690 1,520,730 2, ee nee ‘FD did. His persuasive abilities 
Cuban-American Sugar Co., The, 54% cv. preferred ese e028 | Nov. aaebiand i onesies soapere 4 ; pelos era aes 1'sie 169 | are so good that he persuaded 
Ne eamunattve pielerred. AES RES IN SRN 3/325 "100 _-.------- 4,403,342 3,766,381 9 3,339,364 1,510,337 1,718,002 | Stalin to meet him and then per- 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams, Ltd., cum. pfd. 5% series____-- None 1,450 ------ — a + 17. sp bye yg py ee suaded him to reach an under- 
duPont (E. I.) deNemours & Co., common ___—-~~-------- 11,186 11,830 ec Ae 4612994 3975 873 16. 3'495.140 1.554.473 1,860,021 standing. It seems to be so im- 
rues 2 gs eae Boy gnu i el ys ‘vane 4,295,100 3,655,926 5 3,234,128 1,414,710 1,637,683; portant that Stalin understands 


Fruehauf Trailer Co., common__-_-_--_~~- oa aes 2,448 2,748 a a 4 
5% nenmestivie preferred 2... ~--..-----.--- 720 810 Week Ended— 1944 1943 @ Chang 1942 1932 1929 bus, Pn renee “ Fourth 
General American Transportation Corp., common-_-_-_-_--- 630 3,300 Jan. 1 _.._.____-_ 4,337,387 3,779,993 3,288,685 1,619,265  1,542,000| alling seeme oO be going 
General Motors Corp., common-___-~-----~--~--- -—~ 848,524 873,409 Jan. 8 __.____.____ 4,567,959 3,952,587 -15.6 3.472.579 1,602,482 1,733,810| along smoothly, indeed. 

Gimbe] Brothers, Inc., $6 cumulative preferred_-~ ‘s 8,211 9,711 Jan. 15__. ____ 4,539,083 3,952,479 +14. 3.450.468 1,598,201 1,736,721 | is s 
Interstate Department Stores, Inc., 7% preferred__---~~~- 6,121 6,471 Jan. 22___ 4,531,662 3,974,202 3,440,163 1,588,967 1,717,315 | Then, of a sudden, the Pravda 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc., common_____~~~---~----------- 2,546 2,506 oe nahi —— article figuratively kicks him in 


4%% preferred _____._--_-- : 1,400 1,450 ‘ew pants. 
| 


Keith-Albee-Orpheum Corp., 7% em. cv. preferred__- Be None 28 5 * © : ; 
Lehman Corp., The, common_-_--__-- er RE 14,700 20,900 oody Ss Bond Prices And Bon ie vyerages That is what was embarrassing 
Madison Square Garden Corp., eapital___-..___-- ees 29,200 30,000 2 ‘about it, not that it bore on the 
Mead Corp. preferred $6.50 sovtan B__- Soe aie ec pk Re Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are fyture relations between two 
en ie a 1.730 1680 given in the following table: 'peoples, because they are very 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co.— ; me li pent mig eed definitely grooved and not to be 
$5 cumulative convertive eerentOns. 3. 3 Se. 20,700 — ioce.. =< tae ased on Averag turned | by hokum designed for 
sano gor Sige gtd eee Serer ee aan ad Daily © Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups*|domestic political use. It was 
ealietam: tac. capital. AT 15,500 51,000 Averages Bonds rate* Aaa As . Baa RR P.U.  Indus./ very embarrassing on this score 
a ieee deed 32569 32 469 Jan. 25_ -- 119.54 111.25 118.40 116.41 111.07 100.16 104.31 113.31 11641) .ouce it w s thi 
RENEE tnetoie core aa meee... 9°300 9 490 24_..____ ©119.57 111.07 118.40 116.22 111.07 100.16 104.14 113.31 116.41 | “*S™' as something on 
Ridiwnt Stores aaa Bt, ceed cetenae . = “099.5 "00.7 22... 11958 111.07 11840 116.22 111.07 100.16 104.31 113.31 11641|Which people generally could nut 
Schenk Distiers Corp. ‘Sie cumulative prefer cgi 7,00 21-938 1135 1is4o iie-4i HoT 10018 10431 11331 1841 their fingers and conclude “We 
og orate ee. ory Sib SAVERY Ssuldos 23sp Sos SSR pleas = ROIS se i a ase 11955 111.25 118.60 11641 111.25 99.84 103.97 113.31 116.61 | Te being kidded somewhere.” As 
Oe dee ee eee RMR WSS nies... < ave ">"> 119/55 111.25 118.60 116.41 111.25 100.00 104.14 113.31 116.61|it is, it would seem that develop- 
Transamerica “beng capital_____. 3 ______.____.. 4.217.992 1.218.000 -- 119.57 111.25 118.60 116.41 111.25 99.84 103.97 113,31 116.61 ments in Eastern Europe, in them- 
United States Gypsum Co., common__.________________- “55.049 | «54.681 o-- 119-57 111.25 118.60 116.41 111.25 99-84 104.14 113.50 116-61) calves will sooner or later bring a 
thteed Ateorad yps 7 haan ng a NR ea = } : _..---- 119.57 111.25 118.60 116.41 111.25 (99.84 104.14 113.50 116.41) ye ty. A 
ee ee coe ense preferred ao np a “> 119.57 111.07 118.80 116.41 111.07 (99.68 103.97 113.50 116.41/ realization to the Amefican people 
ee Be ee oe eee Preterence-- -- = fe ss 119.60 111.07 118.80 116.41 111.07 99.52 103.97 113.50 116.41|embarrassing to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Saunt Seees Melua Ge commen... 17 "18 ----- 119.63 111.07 118.80 116.41 111.25 99.36 103.97 113.50 116.22) Fourth Term aspirations. But 
wee fain o oan Aree enon ann n= __---. 119.69 111.07 118.80 116.41 111.07 99.36 103.97 113.50 116.22 “ 
ic emical Co., capital___—_—_--___ ------~- 20,600 20,800 ~~~ 419/71 111.07 118.60 116.41 111.07 99.36 103.80 113.50 116.22|there is a reluctance on the part 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., 6%) cm. cv fd 97,695 103,295 j j 
ee eee eee eet. Bie --=- i <> ES i 119.69 111.07 118.60 11641 111.07 99.36 103.80 113.50 116.22|of the Republicans to take Stalin’s 
te ihe ge, -sp-agethadehcie tetenaee ong Hg RS pt ots 119.65 110.88 118.60 11¢.22 111.07 99.36 103.64 113.50 116.22|,4me in vain or discuss him in 
seaz igre - ahd ts weep” wetras moe ar tame - 551. 552. __ 119.59 110.88 118.40 116.22 111.07 99.20 103.64 113.50 116.22 | é 
adbiaai __-. 119.50 110.70 118.40 116.22 110.88 99.04 103.47 113.50 116.02 any — re yng tee the poste 
SE bp: 119.48 110.70 118.20 116.22 110.88 99.04 103.30 113.31 116.22| tion develop, so it will apparently 
iz) petite 9 ge ater Cr fn STOCK EXCHANGE CLOSED. ‘have to come slowly The 
a) Bae a aeenen af ig High 1944_____ 119.71 111.25 118.80 114.41 111.25 100.16 104.31 113.50 116.61 | ‘, ~ Bitter ; ¥K , 
q ; disposed of 16. 1 10 30 11331 11602| “Pravda” article pointed the thing 
(4) Acquired 5.690; issued 690 shares covering purchase of Fluid Milk Business ne ER ne ad So — Hac pon RR Ree tga GB Ey 02 
in. Marion, Ohio. x &p : usiness | digh 1943--.. 120.87 111.44 119.41 117,00° 111.81 99.36 103.47 114.27 117.40|/up and therefore Mr. Roosevelt 
(6) A > ‘reti . 
Peeered f00; revived: 5.526. Jan. 25, 1943_ 117.05 108.52 117.40 114.85 109.60 94.41 . 98.88 112.37 115.24|/are glad it has blown over. 


The New York Curb Exchange has issued the following list | ,2 &4"5 88° Yet, the relief to them is likely 
Jan. 24, 1942. 117.38 106.92 116.22 114.08 107.62 91.91 97.31 110.52 113.70/+4, 46 only temporary. Something 


of issuers of fully listed securities which have reported changes in MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES eins Mike this ié dhive 40-comne-aland 


their holdings of reacquired stock: (Based on Individual Closing Prices) , 4 : 
Shots ini 1944 U.S. Avge. You. can’t escape the impression 
Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* | that Stalin has a contempt for the 


Previously Per Latest 
Company and Class of Stock— Reported Report Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus.| way our politicians perform. He 


Air Investors, Inc., convertible preference__ 2,835 None ; ; oo a ae pi aa 20 ge be oo aan vrobably considers that if we 


America i k : i. aa 40%n 
‘Convertible A seeiendl dinteien sete ans amps a > 186 311 2.73 284 311 3.74 349 2.99 ‘83 | didn’t have our crazy system they 
gmeriam Genera! Corp. SEIS sgnges eats ee. Se a Se Se oe Se emer tare 16 te ae er 
uae hen oe See 7 “— _-- 186 310. 2.72 283 #310 3.76 9351 299 If vou will recall, he kicked 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp., $3 prior preference GETS. 208 an ° . 186 3.10 2.72 283 3.10 3.50 2.99 ‘82 Mr. Hull in the pants right at the 
Coro, Inc., common PEERY ; — Stas 1.86 3.10 2.72 2.83 3.10 3.51 2.99 82 | heigh f his bei ry oa 
Dejay Stores, Inc., common ee ‘ oo 19,833 sat 186 310 2.72 °283 3.10 3.50 2.98 eight of his being a_ natior 
Dennison Manufacturing Co., A common... ae 18,706 Sakm 186 3.10 2.72 283 3.10 3.50 2.98 hero. His Ambassador in Mexico 
Equity Corp., $3 convertible preferred ____ EO 83433 Haye ; ae 1.86 31 2.71 2.83 3.1 3.51 2.98 City, Oumansky, slyly said that 
Esquire, .Inc., capital i Bs ’ med, as be , d ; : S 
Paler (G00. ES te 4% conveniiaie > Fed TE aR ST 24,663 29,463 bh 196 33% 271 2483 3.16 3.51 2.98 we seemed to be mistaken about 
$3 convertible stock __ Sap eben eho 6,989 7,189 im. S41 S71 383. 3.11 3.51 2.98 what constituted the Polish bor- 
eT Wwe — 5 an ke a a 1.85 3.11 2.72 2.83 3.11 3.52 2.98 der. No reason to say this at the 
narticular time when we were re- 
joicing that understanding and 
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: —mn nen 212 214 1.85 3.11 2.72 2.83 3.11 3.52 2.98 
—_ Manufacturing Co., common. _ sr 11,105 11,755 3. 2 1.85 3.12 2.72 2.84 3.11 3.53 2.98 
pare, Soperimiant Stores, Inc., 6% preferred. Se POAT, 24,324 24,824 i - 1.86 3.12 2.73 2.84 3.11 3.53 2.98 
aoaaes 2 Raga Memeo Corp., A common eatin tie 9,950 10,000 is so 248 2.78 284 3.12 3.54 2.98 goodwill had been reached. 
. >, Ro. 5 Seer hs 2 ae ees 10,212 10,312 Rvcatts é 1 14 2.84 3.12 : ; : 
ee Judson, Voehringer Co., Inc., common___________ 16,867 17,307 STOCK EXCHANGE CLOSED. Os eee The experience of one of our 
tt an Texas Oi] Co., Inc., common_____ 33,000 33,200 High 1944 1.87 3.13 2.74 2.84 3.12 3.55 2.99 distinguished visitors to Moscow 
rothers, Inc., common__-_____ ae 20.660 20.800 Low 1944. __ ie? 20. SM 5S 3 3.49 2.98 light Stalin’s 
Selected Industries, Inc., $5.50 di rior s é : ’ p may throw some hg en * 
Starohi , ° 5 Vv. prior stock__ bie 1,500 None figh 1943 2.08 3.31 2.81 2.96 3.23 3.93 3.07 : ; h 
ary A Bros. Stores, Inc., 6% ist preferred_. bd 680 910 1.79 3.09 2.68 2.80 - 3.07 3.54 2.94 attitude. He explained that he 
* 2nd preferred ____-____ ae 660 715 1 Year ago was not a politician, just a busi- 
Sunray Oil Corp.,542% convertible preferred. 1,268 1,368 a8. 28, : See Minis es gobs a Sy a cog ness man 
SE RS ee 17.559 18464 2 Years ago ‘ ; pat ” 
a ces ania $3 part. preferred... i "942 1042 Jan. 24, 1942_ 2.03 3.34 2.84 2.95 3.30 4.28 3.92 3.14 2.97 “I don’t like politicians,” he 
igar-Whelan Stores Corp., common___ 12,208 12213 *These prices are computed from average ‘$ eg i j 
oe : 5 bo : ; yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’” bond ing. 
Utility Equities Corp., $5.50 div. prior stock : 10,900 11,100 .3% %—coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show ssinenas dines overage quoted Stalin as eet g 
evel or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to Subsequently Stalin turned to 
‘tustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement. hi d id: 
In tment of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. im and said. 
ves n ar Loan Of Idle Funds tThe latest complete list of bonds-used in computing these indexes: was published “Mr. Blank, we like to have you 
n the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. ‘ oA : 
Urged B i i ul Of Americans visit us. You don’t 
Pres den Sp Res : : istocrats.” ; 
y : ro erve Bank deposit accounts will be drawn M 5 D il Pome A ie a8: Seen : ¢ 
Incident to the start of the Fourth War Loan Drive for $14,000,- |W gradually, private deposits S Dal y Tats. yer; ehen s0-8 er. ° 
000,000 on Jan. 18, Allan Sproul, President of the Federal Reserve will rise again, and the required s .|/ Churchill. But Mr. Roosevelt is 
a ai at bape urges banks to invest temporarily idle funds in| TeServes Of the banks will in- Commodity Index also an aristocrat. We don’t 
ry bills or other i Si iti ; 
in his advices to henke ana tron preci — euraltees 2 Fay in the circumstances, banks | Tuesday, Jan. 18 247.2|know, but we wouldn't be .sut- 
. : - ’ Wednesday, Jan. Fat a 247.4 : i in i i 
“Since there are no reserve requirements with respect to such | @t¢ urged to invest these tempor- Thursday, Jan. 20. 3473 | Prised if Stalin is annoyed with a 
accounts for the period of the war® arily idle funds in Treasury bills | Friday, Jan. 21__________-____- 2474|man who plays at revolution. 
and for six months thereafter,| “As the experience of banks in|°% Other appropriate short-term wane a ae ----- 347-8 Why doesn’t he go ahead and have 
this transfer will normally result | connection with the Second and cee oa a vo mee See eae aie bax i vhs oh it without so much indirection, 
: . $ z : - , Jan. Seah cet wie 7 s ‘ ‘ 
in a decline in the required re-| Third War Loans has demon- pose because of the fixed buying | Month ago, Dec. 24_____. ee 246.4/Stalin may think. As a first class 
; Be 3 : 2 ay SEBS 244.4 ae 
serves of the banks having such | strated, this increase in excess re-| rate, with a repurchase option, ion de lt ~~" ggg | revolutionist, you can see that he 
240.2 feel ‘contemptuous of 











accounts and an increase in their | i i i Se ee Bc oo i 
|serves will be only temporary. | established for them by the Fed | 1944 aol. age as might 


exc S. . 
ess reserves 'Government funds in war loan|eral Reserve Banks.” Low, Jan, 5...__._-_-._______ 247.0 amateurs. 
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Civil Engineering Construction $25,500,000 For 
Week—Private Work Gains Over 1943 Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental U. S. totals 
$25,500,000 for the week. This volume, not including the construc- 
tion by military engineers abroad, American contracts outside the 

. country, and shipbuilding, is 74% lower than a week ago, and 62% 
below the total reported for the corresponding 1943 by “Engineering 
News-Record” on Jan. 20, which also added: 

Private construction is up 30% compared with a year ago, but 
declines 12% from a week ago. Public construction is 67 and 78% 
lower, respectively, than last year and last week. 

The current week’s volume brings 1944 construction to $145,777,- | 
000 for the three-week period, a decrease of 21% from the $184,971,- 
000 for the corresponding 1943 period. Private construction, $16,- 
870,000 is 47% higher than last year, but public construction, $128,- 
907,000, is down 26% as a result of the 61% decrease in State and 
municipal work, and the 23% decline in Federal volume. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 week, last 
week, and the current week are: 

Jan. 21, ’43 
$67,930,000 
3,497,000 
64,433,000 


Jan. 20, 44 

$25.500,000 

4,542,000 
20,958,000 | 


Jan. 13, 44 
$98,680,000 
5,145,000 
93,535,000 


Total U. S. Construction __- 

Private Construction ___-_- 

Public Construction 

‘ State and Municipal. 3,426,000 965,000 1,095,000 
Federal __----- 61,007,000 92,570,000 19,863,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are in | 
sewerage, industrial buildings, and earthwork and drainage. Increases 
over the 1943 week are in sewerage, bridges, industrial and commer- | 
cial buildings, and earthwork and drainage. Subtotals for the week | 
in each class of construction are: waterworks, $497,000; sewerage, | 
$453,000; bridges, $114,000; industrial buildings, $1,357,000; commer- | 
cial building and large-scale private housing, $3,009,000; public 
buildings, $15,384,000; earthwork and drainage, $310,000; streets and | 
roads, $841,000; and unclassified construction, $3,535,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $10,- | 
175,000, a gain of 326% over a year ago. The current week’s new | 
financing is made up of $4,300,000 in corporate security issues, $3,- 
975,000 in State and municipal bond sales, and $1,900,000 in RFC loans | 
for private industrial construction. 

New construction financing for 1944 to date, $143,796,000, com- 
pares with $3,066,000 for the opening three-week period in 1943. 








December Civil, Engineering Construction 
$176,460,000—Private Work Tops ’42 Month 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental U. S. totals 
$176,460,000 for December, an average of $35,292,000 for each of the 
five weeks of the month. This average volume, not including ‘the 
construction by military engineers abroad, American contracts outside | 
the country, and shipbuilding, is the lowest reported to “Engineering | 
News-Record” since September, 1935. It is 31% iower than the aver- 
age for the four weeks of November, 1943, and 53% below the average 
for five weeks of December, 1942. The report made public on Jan. 14 
went on to say: 

On the weekly average basis, private construction tops the De- | 
cember, 1942, volume by 210%, but declines 55% from the preceding | 
month’s average. Public work is down 62% compared with the 1942 
month, and is 17% lower than a month ago. Both State and munici- | 
pal work and Federal volume, which combine to make up the public | 
total, are below last year, but State and municipal construction is up | 
16% above last month, while Federal is down 19%. 


Civil engineering construction volumes for the three months are: 


Dec., 1942 Nov., 1943 Dec., 1943 

(5 weeks) (4 weeks) (5 weeks) | 

Total U. S. Construction... $373,622,000 $203,632,000 $176,460,000 | 
Private Construction 13,279,000 73,195,000 41,199,000 
Public Construction 360,343,000 130,437,000 135,261,000 
State and Municipal 15,448,000 7,373,000 10,647,000 

_ Federal 344,895,000 123,064,000 124,614,000 


New Capital 


New capital for construction purposes for December, 1943, totals 
$7,996,000, a volume 47% lower than that reported for the correspond- 
ing month last year. The current month’s new financing is made up 
of $7,273,000 in State and municipal bond sales, $203,000 in corporate 
security issues, and $500,000 in RFC loans for public improvements. 

The December new construction financing total brings 1943 new 
financing to $3,073,080,000 for the 52-week period, a volume that is 
69% below the $10,219,318,000 reported for the 53-week 1942 period. 
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Wholesale Commodity Index Advanced 0.1% 
During Week Ended Jan. 15, Labor Dept. Reports 


The U. S. Department of Labor announced on Jan. 20 that higher 
prices for fruits and vegetables, particularly apples, citrus fruits and 
potatoes, brought the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of commodity 
prices in primary markets up 0.1% during the week ended Jan. 15. 
The all-commodity index, at 103.0% of the 1926 average, has fluctu- 
ated within a very narrow range during the past year. It is 0.1% 
over the corresponding week of December and 1.4% higher than at 
this time last year. 

The Department’s announcement further said: 


“Farm Products and Foods—Average prices for farm products in 
primary markets rose 0.2% as a result of higher quotations for fresh 
fruits and vegetables, for most grains, and for sheep. Egg prices in 
many markets were lower. Cattle declined about 24% and hogs 
dropped 1% as heavy marketings continued. Lower prices were also 
reported for certain types of imported wools. 

“The inereased prices for apples, citrus fruits and potatoes ac- 
counted for most of the rise of 0.2% in average prices for foods. An 
advance of 2.4% was reported in prices for rye flour. The only im- 
portant price decrease in foods was a seasonal drop of 2.5% for eggs. 

“Industrial Commodities—-A further slight advance in prices for 





| Fuel and lighting materials __ ‘< 


| Housefurnishing goods — 


anthracite caused the fuel and lighting materials group index to rise 
6.1%. Average prices for metals and metal products declined 0.1% 
as quotations for quicksilver weakened because of- large supplies for 
which there was little demand. In the building *materials group, 
higher prices for rosin and turpentine were offset by lower prices 
for sewer pipe and the group index remained unchanged.” 

The following notation is made: 

During the period of rapid changes caused by price controls, ma- 
terials and allocation, and rationing the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes marked Cry; 


| however, must be considered as preliminary and subject to such ad- 


justment and revision as required by later and more complete re- 
ports. 
The following table shows index numbers for the principal groups 
of commodities for the past three weeks, for Dec. 18. 1943, and Jan. 16, 
1943, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a month ago, anda 
year ago: 
(1926100) 
Percentage changes to 

Jan. 15, 1944 from 

1-8 12-18 1-16 | 

1944 1943 1943 | 


1-15 
1944 


1-8 
1944 


1-1 
1944 


12-18 
1943 


1-16 


Commodity Groups 1943 





All commodities 
Parm products 
fcods __ RE eee 
Hides and leather pr 
Textile products ___ 


) *102.9 
121.9 
104.6 
117.9 
97.2 
82.6 
103.9 
113.4 
100.3 
104.4 
93.0 

3. *112.1 
93.1 

*100.4 


*103.0 
122.1 
105.1 
117.9 

97.2 
*82.6 
*103.9 
113.5 
100.3 
104.4 
93.0 
*Tia:3 
93.1 
*100.3 


"102 9 
121.8 
105.7 
117.9 
97.2 
*82.6 
*103.9 
113.4 
100.3 
104.4 
93.0 
‘112.1 
93.1 

"100.4 


101.6 
116.6 
104.8 
118.4 
96.7 
80.1 
103.9 
110.0 
99.5 
104.1 
90.5 
107.6 


So 
~ 


No 
15 


NNe 


oducts- is 


‘. 


cS 


Ss ) 
} + 
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Metals and metal products 
Building materials ____.________ 
Chemicals and allied products__ 


_ 
_ 


+ 


Miscellaneous commodities______ 
Raw materials i diatidinheuis dhiakin 
Semimanufactured articles_____ 
Manufactured products____-__ 
All commodities other than 

farm products —_ *93.9 
All commodities other 


farm products and foods 
*Preliminary. 
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Commercial Paper Outstanding 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York announced on Jan. 14 


| that reports received by the bank from commercial paper dealers | lo 
| show a total of $202,000,000 of open market paper outstanding on | 


Dec. 31. This was a decline of $1,300,000 from the revised Nov. 30 
total of $203,300,000, and a decline of $27,900,000 from the Dec. 31, 
1942 total of $229,900,000. 

Following are the totals for the last two years: 


1943— $ 1942— 
Dec 31- 202,000,000 
Nov 30 203,300,000 
Oct 30___- 187,800,000 
BOM Os. ies ss Bee. 169,500,000 
A 156,200,000 
July 31_-_ “A 149,800,00uU 
SUR 30. 2 5 143,300,000 
May 29___-__ 159,600,000 
Apr 30__-. 178,900,000 
| OS tx 5 ESR Go 200,600,000 
PO Bee ni hy 209,100,000 

220,400,000 


$ 
229,900,000 
260,600,000 
271,400,000 
281,800,000 
297,200,000 
305,300,000 
315,200,000 
354,200,000 


July 31_____ 
Jun 30___. 


373,100,000 
384,300,000 
388,400,000 
380,600,000 


= 
Bank Debits For Month Of December 
The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System issued 
on Jan. 11, its usual monthly summary of “bank debits,” which we 
give below: 


SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
{In millions of dollars] 


—3 Months Ended— 
Dec. Dec. 
1943 1942 

10,212 9,792 
83,214 70,646 
9,453 8,417 
14,086 12,803 
8,017 7,570 
7,370 6,380 
32,804 28,382 
6,444 5,939 
4,386 3,627 
7,083 6,310 
6,077 5,442 
18,646 15,621 


Federal Reserve District— Dec. 
1943 
3,584 

31,489 
3,600 
5,186 
2,803 
2,672 

12,026 
2,222 
1,531 
2,582 
2,249 
6,555 


Dec. 
1942 
3,690 
28,242 
3,212 
4,847 
2,669 
2,317 
10,463 
2,056 
1,287 
2,342 
2,002 
5,694 


Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Richmond 
Atlanta 
Chicago 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Dallas 





Total, 334 centers___ 
New York City* 
140 other centers* 40,155 36,077 
193 other centers__ 7,409 6,848 


*Included in the national series covering 141 centers, available b 


76,499 
28,936 


68,822 
25,897 


207,792 
76,252 


180,929 

64,232 
110,984 97,696 
20,554 19,001 


eginning in 1919. 


Net Operating Earnings Of $6,836,818 


Reported By Chemical Bank & Trust Go. 
Sees Peak of Deposits Reached for War Period 


Ponting out that “it has been our practice” in the annual report 
“to comment onthe economic situation and the pGOlicies of our Gov- 
ernment,” Percy H. Johnston, Chairman of the Board of the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Co. of New York, told the stockholders at the annual 
meeting on Jan. 19 that “as long as we are at war we shall refrain 
from doing so, other than to say we hope, when this conflict is ended 
we shall not have led the remain-® : 
der of the world to believe that 








rep) 


we will, or can, supply all their 
needs and desires.” 


Mr. Johnston went on to say that 
“our own debt will be so great 
and our requirements so vast we 
shail have our hands full supply- 
ing the wants and necessities of 
our own people. If we are to 
maintain our standard of living, 
we shall have to economize in 
every possible way in order that 


Sheet te Ot” NL Ree a ect 


f 





ur own population may be gain- 
fully employed. From a layman’s 
point of view, the war is pro- 
gressing as well as could be hoped 
for or expected. It is deadly and 
costly and we must back our Gov- 
ernment with all our energy, loy- 
alty and resources. We again 
pledge this historic Institution’s 
facilities and its man-power for 


noted that the bank’s operations 
are greatly changed from peace 
time, and, he said: 

“During the year, the bank has 
taken a leading part in the financ- 
ing of the war and its principal 
effort has been directed to that 
end. War industry loans and 
commitments made amounted to 
222,729,296.00 and in the three 
Government Bond Campaigns, its 
Team, No. 7, procurred 64,722 
subscriptions amounting to $818,- 
331,600.00. On its own account, , 
this Bank has purchased $335,- 
900,000.00 in War Bonds. Its hold- 
ings of United States Government 
obligations at the end of 1943 
amounted to $657,728,405.67. 


“The bank operated with aver- 
age excess reserves of $4,600,- 
984.57,” 

_ “We are inclined to the opinion,” 
said Mr. Johnston, “that the peak 
of New York City bank deposits 
has been reached for the war pe- 
riod. In a large measure, the vast 
amount of money being used to 
| finance the war goes to the heavy 
manufacturing districts over the 
country and by the time the 
|funds flow back to New York, 
|further war bond campaigns will 
| absorb such deposits.” 
Stating that “the bank had 
|another excellent year with 
| substantial earnings,’ Chairman? 


| Johnston stated: 
| “The regular dividend of $3,- 


| 


600,000 was earned and paid to 
the Bank’s shareholders and pro- 
vision made for ail expenses and 
sses. The amount of $2,017,000 
was provided for Income, Fran- 
_chise and other taxes and $788,024 
| was paid for Federal Deposit In- 
|surance. There was also charged 
_against current income $5,639,- 
| 496 for amortization of bond pre- 
|miums; $60,000 for reduction of 
|the banking house on West 5ist 
Street (adjoining Rockefeller 
Plaza); $822,979 in reduction of 
the book value of the office build- 
ing at 270 Broadway (erected on 
| the side of our former banking 
'home); $358,900 for employee 
| welfare, after which $2,013,289 
'was added to the Bank’s net 
| worth.” 

The bank’s operating earnings 
figures for 1943 were reported as 
follows by Mr. Johnston: 


Operating Income-—— 
Interest on loans__- 
Interest and dividends on 

Sactirities ; .c28 ks 
Fees, commissions 
other income _ 


$3,657,203.30 


9,191,050.47 


and 
2,353,608.77 


$15,201,862.54 

Operating Expenses— 
Salaries and wages_ 
Other operating expenses. 


3,582,286.19 
4,782,758.84 


$8,365,045 .03 


o 


Net operating earnings-_. $6,836,817.51 
From Mr. Johnston’s report we 
also take the following: 


Reconciliation of Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 
Total as of Dec. 31, 1942.__ $80,456,273.27 
Net operating earnings (as 
above) Sah Ae ORR nl only eden 7) 
Net profits and recoveries 
OM. securities. oss sf 
Miscellaneous credits _ 


6,836,817.51 


622,325.85 
140,398.92 
$7,599,542.28 
Less— 
Dividends ‘ pee Shes 
To reserve for contingen- 
cies _ : ‘s 


3,600,000.00 
1,986,.253.24 


$5,586,253.24 
Net addition to undivided 
profit account 2,013,289.04 


Capital, surplus and_ undi- 

vided profits, Dec. 31, '43 $82,469,652.31 

In the New York “Times” it 
was observed that more than 200 
stockholders of the bank were 
present at the meeting, represent- 
ing 70% of the institution’s cap- 
ital stock. From the same paper 
we quote: 

“At the conclusion of the meet- 
ing, a resolution was passed by 
the stockholders changing the an- 
nual meeting date from the third 
Wednesday in January to the sec- 
ond Tuesday in January. The lat- 
ter date was used from 1863 to., 
1929 when the back absorbed a 
trust company and adopted the 
latter’s meeting®date for fiscal 








that purpose.” 
In his report also Mr. Johnston 


reasons.” 
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Fairchild Publications Retail Price Index 
Showed Slight Increase In December 


The Fairchild Publications retail price index increased 0.1% dur- 
ing December, after having remained unchanged for three months. 
This reflects slight movements in two of the major groups, women's | 
apparel and men’s apparel. It is also 0.1% above Jan, 1, 1943, at which 
time prices had not yet undergone any ceiling adjustments. After 
July 1, 1943 the index remained unchanged for eight consecutive 
months. before any adjustments in ceiling prices took effect. The 
index is 27.3% above the low of 1939, the pre-war period. 

Under date of Jan. 14, the Fairchild announcement further stated: 
“Both men’s and women’s apparel increased 0.1% during the month, 
with the other major groups remaining unchanged. In comparison 
‘with last year all the groups remained unchanged with the excep- 
tion of men’s and women’s apparel which increased 0.1% and 0.6% 
respectively. The advance in women’s apparel reflects continuing 
increases in furs, and that in men’s apparel reflects a slight increase 
in shirts. Of the major groups piece goods advanced the most over 
the period immediately preceding the European war, and infants 
wear the least. 

“Three of the individual commodities recorded a change from 
Dec. 1, 1943, furs, men’s shirts, and blankets and comfortables. There 
have been increases in fur index since April 1, 1943, and they ad- 
vanced 0.6% during December. However, tor the first time in many 
months there have been slight changes in blankets and comfortables, | 
and in men’s shirts, a decrease of 0.1% in the first, and an increase | 
of 0.2% in the second. Furs have advanced the most over the 1939 | 
pre-war level, and women’s shoes the least. 

“During the next few months there will continue to be only | 
slight movements recorded by the index, according to A. W. Zelomek, 
economist under whose supervision the index is compiled.” 

THE FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS RETAIL PRICE INDEX 
JAN. 3, 1931==100 
Copyright 1943 Fairchild News Service 


May 1, Jan.1, Oct. 1, 
1943 1943 


113.1 113.1 
112.2 112.2 
105.3 105.3 
112.6 113.1 
108.1 108.1 
115.5 115.5 


Jan. 1, 
1944 


113.2 
112.2 | 
105.4 
113.3 
108.1 | 
115.5 | 


Dec. 1, 
1943 


153.2 
112.2 
105.3 
113.2 
108.1 
115.5 


Nov. 1, 
1943 


113.1 
112.2 
105.3 
113.1 
108.1 
115.5 


Composite Index ___- 
Piece Goods_____-- 
Men’s Apparel. isp 
Women’s Apparel__-_-_. 
Infants’ Wear_- 

Home Furnishings 


Piece Goods 
| SR Rane 
Woolens_____-_-_- as 
Cotton Wash Goods 


Domestics 
Eee AO 
Blankets & Comfortables 


Women's Apparel 
| Sa 
Aprons & House Dresses__-- 
Corsets & Brassieres_- 
| Re sae j nee 
Underwear. 

Ehoes___- 


Men’s Apparel 
Hosiery _-~ .-- 
Underwear-___ ba 
Shirts & Neckwear__ 


84.7 
108.0 
143.8 


84.7 
108.0 | 
143.8 


84.7 
108.0 
143.8 


84.7 
108.0 
143.8 


84.7 
108.0 
143.8 


126.8 | 
134.9 | 


126.8 
135.0 


126.8 
135.0 


94.1 89.2 | 
140.5 
111.2 
134.5 
102.7 
92.4 


89.2 
140.5 
111.2 
142.6 
102.7 

92.4 


111.2 | 
143.9 | 
102.7 | 


ARH O-10 
AGAVAG 
Unwenumt=s 


108.1 
114.8 
99.3 
94.3 
106.0 
109.6 


108.1 
114.8 
99.1 
94.3 
106.0 
109.6 


108.0 
114.8 
99.1 
94.3 
105.9 
109.6 


an 
Ob 
ras) 


Clothing incl. Overal 
iki bn 


Infant’s Wear 
MCG o oo oo 
Underwear____. 
RS age 

SISA Rs ee Deane ee eee 

Floor Coverings__~-- 

Radios_______ 

Luggage ___ 

Electrical House 


Is__ 


114.5 114.6 
103.7 
106.0 
129.2 
146.8 
66.8 
94.7 
93.5 
110.6 


NOTE-—Composite Index is a weighted aggregate. 
metic average of subgroups. 


114.6 
103.7 
106.0 
129.2 
146.9 

66.8 
94.7 

93.5 
110.6 


66.8 
94.7 
93.5 
113.6 


66.8 
94.7 
93.5 
110.6 


es 
rNOSSSSAS 
UVUMAvokhoOwWS 


hold Appliances___. 


CO WPNID 
pas 





National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Advances Fractionally 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 
Netional Fertilizer Association and made public Jan. 24, advanced to 
137.0 in the week ending Jan. 22 from 136.7 in the preceding week. 
This index has reached a new high and is 2.3% higher than the cor- 
responding period of 1943. A month ago this index stood at 136.4 
and a year ago at 133.9, based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The 
Association’s report went on to say: 





The increase in the general level of the all-commodity price in- | 
dex was due principally to higher quotations for livestock. Although | 


prices for wheat and rye were lower, the farm products group ad- 


vanced as higher quotations were noted for cattle, lambs, and sheep. | 


Both cotton and fluid milk advanced fractionally. Cotton has ad- 
vanced to the highest level in three months. The foods group showed 
a slight upward trend due to higher quotations 
milk. The average of industrial commodities 
4 tune, the weet 7 price series in the inde 
clined; in the preceding week 5 advanced and 5 declined: i 

second preceding week 5 advanced and 7 declined. Faia den) 

WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertuiizer Associatio 
1935-1939-—100* z: 


remained unchanged. 


% 
Each Group 
Bears to the 
Total Index 


Latest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago 
Jan. 22, Jan.15, Dec. 25, 
1944 1944 1943 
139.9 139.7 139.8 
146.1 146.1 146.1 
159.6 159.6 159.6 
155.2 154.2 154.1 
191.4 196.1 187.8 
164.8 165.1 164.3 
146.4 145.0 145.5 
129.5 129.5 127.6 
131.4 131.4 131.4 
150.6 150.4 150.1 
104.4 104.4 104.4 
152.4 152.4 152.4 
127.7 127.7 127.7 
117.7 117.7 117.7 
119.9 119.9 119.8 
104.2 104.2 
137.0 

1944, 106.7; 


Year 


Ago 
Jan. 23, 
1943 
138.0 
148.5 
159.0 
150.7 
195.2 
133.2 
147.7 
120.0 
129.3 
150.5 
194.4 
151.4 
127.6 
117.6 
119.1 
104.1 


25.3 


23.0 Farm Products 
Cotton 


Grains 


a) 
HO THON 


be be bo to tm ms bo Oto 


_———~ 


100.0 All: groups combined 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Jan. 22 
23,1943, 104.3. 


136.4 133.9 
5, 106.5, and Jan, 


| Total face amount that may be outstanding at any one time 
| Outstanding as of Dec. 31, 1943: 


92.4 | 


103.7 | 


| Statutory Debt Limitation As Of Dec. 31, 1943 


The Treasury Department made public on Jan. 5 its menthly | 
report showing the face amount of public debt obligations issued | 
under the Second Liberty Bond Act, (as amended) outstanding on 
Dec. 31, 1943, totaled $171,202,306,893, thus leaving the face amount 
of obligations which may be issued, subject to the $210,000,000,000 
statutory debt limitation at $38,797,693,107. In another table in the 
report, the Treasury indicates that from the total face amount of 
outstanding public debt obligations ($171,202,306,893) should be de- 
ducted $6,493,469,301 (the unearned discount on savings bonds), re- 
ducing the total to $164,708,837,592, but to this figure should be 
added $1,168,441,401 (the other public debt obligations outstanding | 
but not subject to the statutory limitation). Thus, the total gross 
debt outstanding as of Dec. 31, 1943, was $165,877,278,993. 

The following is the Treasury’s report for Dec. 31: 

Statutory Debt Limitation as of Dec. 31, 1943 

Section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, pro- 
vided that the face amount of obligations issued under authority of 
that Act, “shall not exceed in the aggregate $210,000,000,000 out- 
standing at any one time.” 

The following table shows the face amount of obligations out- 
standing and the face amount which can still be issued under this 
limitation: 
$210,000,000,006 | 


Interest-bearing: 
Bonds— 
Treasury acti ehsieeld daa 
*Savings (maturity value) 
Depositary _ Tan aE 2 
Adjusted service — 


$67,944,415,000 
33,856,250,325 
406,157,250 
719,305,107 


tee $102,996, 127,682 
$26,960,936,225 
27,845,870,000 
13,072,182,000 


Treasury notes __- i inti 
Certificates of indebtedness. 
Treasury bills (maturity value) 


Soke 67,878,988,225 
$170,805,115,907 
Matured obligations, on which interest has ceased 194,115,325 
Bearing no interest: 
U. S. savings stamps 


he $ 203,064,261 
Excess profits tax refund bonds 


11,400 


203,075,661 
aint . 171,202,306,893 


$38,797,693,107 


Face amount of obligations issuable under above authority 


RECONCILEMENT WITH DAILY STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES TREASURY 
DEC. 31, 1943 
Total face amount of outstanding public debt obligations issued under 
authority of the Second Liberty Bond Act 
Deduct unearned discount on Savings Bonds (difference between 
current. redemption value and maturity value)____- = ; 


$171,202,306,893 


6,493 469,301 


$164,708,837,592 


140.5 | add other public debt obligations outstanding but 


not subject to the statutory limitation: 

$195,942,720 
7,930,645 

964,568,036 


Interest-bearing (pre-war, etc.)___-- 
Matured obligations on which interest has ceased 
Bearing no interest- Bie 2 A 


1,168,441,401 


Total gross debt outstanding as of Dec. 31, 1943 $165,877,278,993 


“Approximate maturity value. Principal amount (current redemption value) ac- 
cording to preliminary public debt statement $27,362,781,024. 


‘Non-Ferrous Metals—February Allocation Of 
Copper Larger—Quicksilver Declines Sharply 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Jan. 20 


| stated: “Distribution of copper will be larger in February than in 
the preceding month, based on allocation certificates released dur- 


ing the last week. Though consumption of copper, lead, and zinc 


Major group indexes are arith- | 


for potatoes and fluid | 


x advanced and 2 de- | 


remains at close to the peak level, 


are increasing, traders believe. 
|interest last week centered 
‘quicksilver. The quotations in 
|New York as the week ended 
| ranged from $150 to $160 per flask, 
| which compares with $190 to $193 


at the end of 1943. Canada last 


week eased its restriction on both | 


aluminum and magnesium.” The 
| publication further went on 
| say in part: 
Copper 

February certificates for copper 


came through on schedule. Suffi- 


‘allocated by the Copper Division 
to absorb 


origin metal. However, some con- 
'sumers are taking their time 
about accepting copper allotted to 
them, which tends to make the 
final result a little uncertain. 
Fabricators are on the alert for 
| further cutbacks. 

| Mine production of copper in 
the United States in 1943 was 
1.087,630 tons, according to a pre- 
liminary estimate by the Bureau 
of Mines. This compares with 
1,080,061 tons in 1942. 


Lead 


Sales of lead for the week ended 
Jan. 19 totaled 13,317 tons, against 
| 9,217 tons in the preceding seven- 
‘day period. As requests for foreign 
lead for delivery next month 
must be submitted to the Tin- 
Lead Division of WPB before the 
end of the current week, to round 
out any supply deficiencies that 
'may exist, the increased volume 





of business was expected by pro-) 
ducers. Though demand for lead 
has been holding: up* well, the. 


to | 


cient metal appears to have been | 


the domestic output, | 
|plus a fair tonnage of foreign | 


the stockpiles for all three metals 


So far as prices were concerned, 
in®@ 





feeling exists in some quarters 
that the stockpile increased dur- 
ing January and may also increase 
next month. 
Zinc 

The market for zinc was 
active. The supply situation con- 
tinues easy. Unless civilian con- 
|sumption of zinc is permitted to 
'inecrease, the stockpile will con- 
tinue to grow, the trade believes. 
Just as long as the government 
continues to absorb the surplus, 
concern over the stability of the 
price structure is not likely to de- 
velop, market observers contend. 
| Production is being maintained at 
| a high rate. 


| Mine output of zinc in the East- 
'ern States in 1943 was estimated 
by the Bureau of Mines at 198,500 
, tons, against 199,908 tons in 1942. 
|New Jersey contributed 92,500 
| tons; New York 46,000 tons; Ten- 
| nessee 41,700; and Virginia 18,300 
tons. 
Aluminum 

How well employment levels in 
the aluminum industry may be 
maintained depends on a number 
of things, Roy A. Hunt, president 
of the Aluminum Company of 
America, said last week. Factors 
named include: Whether restric- 
tions on use for civilian consump- 
tion can be removed; whether 
there is to be an accumulation of 
large surpluses, which could con- 
ceivably come back to demoralize 
the industry at a later date; and 
the degree of success aluminum 
achieves in finding new and in- 
creased postwar uses. 





in- 


Tin 
Excepting that exporters were 
cautioned about observing the of- 
ficial regulations in reference to 
conducting business with Bolivia, 


ithe entire situation remains un- 


changed. Supplies necessary to 
maintain production of tin con- 
centrates are to go forward on 
schedule. 

WPB is allocating tin at about 
the same rate as in recent months, 
indicating that its conservative 
views on the supply of the metal 
have not changed. The market for 
Straits quality tin continued at 
52c. a pound. Forward material 
was nominally as follows: 


Jan. Feb. 
52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 
52.000 52.000 
January 52.000 52.000 52.000 
January 19 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, was un- 


March 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


January 
January 
January 
January 


| changed at 51.125c. all week. 


Quicksilver 
Offerings of quicksilver by pro- 
ducers not qualified to sell their 
output to the Metals Reserve con- 


| tinue to depress the market al- 
| most daily. 
| the 


Most sellers regard 
price as wholly nominal, 
| particularly in reference to 
| quantity business extending over 
|}a period of months. Consumers 
'share in this view, and most 
buyers remain an the side lines 
pending clarification of the price 
|situation. During the last week 
| most sellers in New York lowered 
|their selling basis to $160 per 
| flask, but business was placed as 
|low as $150, prompt delivery. 

| Statistics issued during the last 
| week confirmed earlier reports 
| that production in 1943 amounted 
to 53,500 flasks (as compared with 
| 50,846 in 1942). The New Idria 
|mine, operating in California, 
| made the outstanding record, in- 
| creasing its production over 1942 
'by possibly 75%, the Bureau of 
| Mines reports. 

_ ‘Silver 


During 1943, consumption of sil- 
ver in the United States in the 
arts and industries amounted to 
125,000,000 oz., according to an 
/estimate by Handy & Harman, a 
new high record and an increase 
of 10,000,000 oz. over the record of 
1942. Consumption was more than 
four times the average annual 
amount for the five-year period 
prior to 1941. Approximately 65% 
went into war. production or for 
purposes classified as essential by 
WPB 


The London market for silver 
was unchanged last week at 23'2d, 
| The New York Official for foreign 
silver continued at 44%c., with 
domestic metal at 70%c. 

Daily Prices 


The daily prices of electrolytic 
'copper (domestic and export re- 
finery), lead, zine and Straits tin 
were unchanged from those ap- 
pearing in the “Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle” of July 31, 
1942, page 380. 


Colombia Signs Pac 
Of United Nations 


Colombia’s adherence to the 
Declaration by the United Nations 
was pledged on Jan. 18 when 
President Alfonso Lopez signed 
the document at the White House 
in a ceremony witnessed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

By this action Colombia pledges 
its complete resources for the 
prosecution of the war and prom- 
ises not to sign a separate peace. 
The country declared war on Ger- 
many last November, following 
the sinking of one of her vessels, 
although it had severed dinlo- 
matic relations with the Axis 
nations some time ago. President 
Lopez, who is on an official visit - 
to the United States, was a 
luncheon guest of the President 
following the ceremony. Also 
attending were Dr. Gabriel Tur- 
bay, who has returned as Colom- 
bian Ambassador to the United 
States, and E. R. Stettinius Jr., 
the Under-Secretary of State. 





| 
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Market Value Of Bonds On N. Y. Stock Exchange Daily Average Grude Gil Petroleum For Week 1943 Rayon Output 


As of the close”of business Dec. 31, 1943, there were 1,096 bond 
issues aggregating $90,840,915,406 par value listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange with a total market value of $90,274,071 ,634, the 
Stock Exchange announced on Jan. 11. This compares with 1,098 
bond issues, aggreating $90,969,856,933 par value, with a total market 
value of $90,076,888,558 on Nov. 30, 1943. 

In the following table listed bonds are classified by governmental 
and industrial groups with the aggregate market value and average 


price for each: 

-Nov. 30, 1943——— 
Average 
Price 
< 


Dec. 31, 1943 
Average 
Price 
$ 


Group— nye wanes 


Market Value 
$ 


U. S. Government (incl. N. Y. 
State, Cities, etc.)_.---------— 


Vv. S. companies: 
Automobile 
Building 
Business and office equipment. 
Chemical 
Electrical equipment 
Financial 
Food 
Land and realty 


73,952,811,196 103.32 73,949 ,210,192 103.32 


100.42 
100.77 
104.75 
102.16 
103.66 
103.16 
104.81 

85.50 
101.99 

62.23 
103.26 
103.63 

72.75 

85.52 
102.90 
105.13 

80.91 
101.57 
104.40 
105.09 


10,596,509 
13,201,250 
15,712,500 
47,094,000 
36,281,250 
54,708,777 
265,706,217 
11,250,518 
37,360,663 
89,279,644 
38,887,317 
588,944,574 
7,238,107,742 
11,808,723 
70,663,295 
12,059,940 
21,725,313 
483,231,098 
37,830,069 
172,319,902 


101.70 
101.48 
104.25 
102.59 
103.79 
103.05 
105.75 

85.50 
101.82 

62.97 
102.84 
104.01 

75.27 

86.87 
103.48 
102.91 

80.74 
101.80 
105.37 
105.66 


9,206,516 
13,293,750 
15,637,500 
47,087,000 
36,325,000 
54,655,020 

267,510,530 
11,250,518 
36,075,683 
89,833,297 
38,487,664 

590,347,354 

7,435,733,259 
11,996,015 
71,060,830 
11,805,405 
21,680,199 

481,957,980 
38,180,069 

173,245,145 


Mining (excluding iron) 

Paper and publishing 

Petroleum 

Reilroad 

Retail merchandising 

Rubber 

Ship building and operating--~ 

Shipping services ~..---------- 

Steel, iron and coke 

Textiles 

Tobacco 

Utilities: 
jas and electric (operating)— 
Gas and electric (holding) —-- 
Communications 
Miscellaneous utilities 

U. S. comranies oper. abroad__ 

Miscellaneous businesses__..__~ 


107.64 
105.68 
109.47 
67.57 
77.00 
104.66 
85.09 
64,94 
89.17 


3,257,394,991 
59,180,000 
1,215,304,854 
98,022,535 
138,456,348 
30,904,236 
14,056,032,265 
1,332,839,530 
738,806,571 


108.35 
106.71 
110.77 
71.25 
76.73 
105.28 
86.89 
65.44 
89.32 


3,266,375,073 
59,760,000 
1,188,897,215 
103,364,376 
137,976,333 
31,088,240 


Total U. S. companies 
Foreign government 
Foreign companies 


1,340,401,129 
738,029,338 


All listed bonds 90,274,071,634 99.38 $0,076,888,558 99.02 


The following table, compiled by us, gives a two-year compari- 
son of the total market value and the total average price of bonds 
listed on the Exchange: 


Average 


Average 
Price 
$ 


Price 


$ 
94.80 
94.50 


95.24 
95.13 
95:97 
95.63 
95.64 
95.50 
95.76 
96.08 
96.18 
96.48 
96:11 


* 1941— Market Value ee 


96.70 


97.47 
97.79 
98.24 
98.69 
99.47 
99.64 
99.35 
99.23 
99.37 
99.45 
99.02 
99.38 


$ 
54,812,793,945 
55,033,616,312 


70,583,644,622 


71,038,674,932 
71,346,452,852 
71,575,183,604 
71.857.596,.488 
81,048,543,830 
80,704,321,646 
80,352,221,151 
80, 109,269,964 
80,149,558,292 
90,501, 768,934 
20,076,888,558 
90,274,071,634 


59,257,509,674 
59,112,072,945 
61,277,620,583 
62,720,371,752 

.765.776,218 

,843,877,284 
64,543.971,299 


Sept. 30_.._-- 

Oct. 30_- bis 
Be cane 
ee. 2a. coe. | 








December Department Store Sales In New York 
Federal Reserve District 1% Below Year Ago 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York announced on Jan. 20 
that December sales of department stores in the Second (New York) 
Federal Reserve District decreased 1% below a yar ago. The com- 
bined sales for January through December were 6% higher than in 
the full year of 1942. Stocks of merchandise on hand in department 
stores at the end of December were 8% below December, 1942. 

The apparel stores in the New York Reserve District reported a 
gain of 25% in net sales in December. Their stocks on hand at the 
close of the year were 13% above the end of 1942. 

The following is the bank’s tabulation: 


DEPARTMENT STORE TRADE BY MAJOR LOCALITIES DECEMBER, 1943 


Second Federal Reserve District 
Percentage changes from a 
year earlier 
Net Sales s 
Jan. thru Stock on hana 
Department Stores— ; Dec. Dec. 31, 1943 


New York City nee 
“Northern New Jersey —15 
re EE RES Y Ly s S ae taRy  ROR SR Ae Ne ne SRN ile —16 
Westchester and Fairfield Counties 0 
Bridgeport —— § 
Lower Hudson River Valley 
Poughkeepsie 
Upper Hudson River Valley 
Albany 
Schenectady 
-. Central New York State 


CADWNN-I 


et 
NpPOWHKYWHrH NRE 


- Northern New York State 
Southern New York State 
Binghamton 
Elmira 


O pd WA1WW EN -1W 
w 


+++] 4+4+4+4+4+4++4+| | 


.» *All department. stores 
*Apparel stores 


*Subject to revision. 


INDEXES OF DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND 

Second Federal Reserve District 
{1935-39 average — 100] 

1942 

Dec. 

*Sales (average daily), unadjusted +229 

*Sales (average daily), seasonally adjusted_ 124 
: {1923-25 average — 100] 
Stocks, unadjusted +119 131 
Stocks, seasonally adjusted +121 119 


*Indexes. revised from 1919 to date; available upon request. 


Aeou-l > 
+eeeee [eee ettete | [+t] || dt 


Ne 
KrARDH © 


+ 
tS 
t& 


STOCKS 


1943 
Nov. 
181 
148 





Oct. 
156 
136 


+132 
4115 


+Revised. 





| 


The 


Ended Jan. 15, 1944 Increased 7,700 Barrels 


American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily 
average gross crude oil production for the week ended Jan. 15, 1944. 
was 4,372,550 barrels, an increase of 7,700 barrels per day in excess | 
of the preceding week and 523,050 barrels per day more than record- | 
ied in the week ended Jan. 16, 1943. 


i 


However, the current figure is | 
57,050 barrels less than the daily average figure recommended by 

| the Petroleum Administration for War for the month of January, 
1944. Daily output for the four weeks ended Jan. 15. 1944. aver- 
— 4,364,300 barrels. Further details as reported by the Institute 
ollow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
| dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
| mately 4,203,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 12,682,000 

barrels of gasoline; 1,481,000 barrels of kerosine: 4,231,000 barrels 
of distillate fuel oil, and 8,459,000 barrels of residual fuel oil dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 15, 1944; and had in storage at the end of 
that week 78,405,000 barrels of gasoline; 8,907,000 barrels of kero- 
sine; 39,099,000 barrels of distillate fuel, and 54,529,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil. The above figures apply to the country as a whole 





and do not reflect conditions on the East Coast. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


*State Actual Production 
Allow- Week Change 
ables Ended from 
Begin. Jan. 15, Previous 
Jan. 1 1944 Week 
325,000 *318,800 13,250 
269,400 *273,600 7.700 
¥1,300 200 


*P. A. W. 
Recommen- 
dations 
January 
328,000 
285,000 

300 ¢ 


4 Weeks 
Ended 
Jan. 15, 
1944 
326,750 
268,800 
1,500 


Week 
Ended 
Jan. 16, 
1943 
347,400 
300,650 
2,650 


Oklahoma 
Kansas 
Nebraska 








97,900 
140,200 
364,600 
116,400 
366,200 
293,550 
520,800 


{Panhandle Texas 
North Texas__ 

West Texas a es 
East Central Texas__ 
East Texas. Se cdivedeas 
Southwest Texas 
Coastal Texas 


88,300 
136,200 
200,300 
101,600 
327,600 
166,300 
308,500 


96,150 
141,800 
359,600 
121,650 
366,200 
292,150 
520,650 





Total Texas_. 1,892,000 $1,909,526 1,899,650 450 


,898,200 1,328,800 


77,850 
278,200 








North Louisiana_- 


he 92.800 
Coastal Louisiana 


77,300 600 
° 247,100 


280,900 wn 





Total Louisiana 343,700 


368,200 
76,900 
48,000 

215,000 
14,400 


358,200 600 
300 
1,100 
4,100 
850 


356,050 339,900 


79,500 
46,650 
209,950 
12,550 





Arkansas 

Mississippi - 
ee 
Sa ES ee ae 


Eastern— 
(Not incl. Iil., Ind., 
Ky.) 
Kentucky 
Michigan _ 
Wyoming ____- 
Montana 
Colorado 
New Mexico 


75,150 
58,550 
228,300 
14,550 


77,891 79,700 
46,750 
206,800 


12,150 


72,900 
26,000 


69,150 + 
23,550 - 
57,100 
87,800 
21,100 
7,800 + 
112,900 


2,400 
2,306 
+ 11,000 
— 2,150 


69,400 
22,350 
49,550 
87,300 
20,700 
7,450 
112,900 


74,200 
16,300 
62,400 
88,400 
22,550 

6,700 
98,000 


3,576,350 + 3,200 3,569,600 3,064,500 
796,200 + 4,550 794,700 785,000 


60 
50 


,000 
110,600 — 


3,601,300 
828,300 


110,600 





Total East of Calif. 


California 2.2. = §828,300 





Total United States 4,429,600 4,372,550 + 7,700 4,364,300 3,849,500 
*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowabies, as shown above, represent the 


production of crude oil onlv, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivities to be produced. 


+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m., Jan. 13, 1944. 

tThis is the net basic allowable as of Jan. 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 3 to 14 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
down for 8 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
ceing required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to operate leases, a total equivalent to 8 days shutdown time during the calendar 
month. §Recommendation. of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


‘RUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED JAN. 15, 1944 


(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 
Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
———therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis——— 

§Gasoline 

Production 
at Re- tStocks 
Crude fineries Finished 
Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- 
Daily “% Op- Natural finished 
Average erated Blended Gasoline 


Daily Refining 
Capacity 
Poten- 
tial % Re- 
Rate porting 


tStocks {Stocks 
of Gas. of Re- 
Oiland = sidual 
Distillate Fue! 
District— Fuels ou 
*Combin’d: East Coast 
Texas Gulf, Louis- 
iana Gulf, North 
Louisiana-Arkansas, 
and Inland Texas_-_ 
Appalachian— 
District No. 1 
District No. 2______ 
Ind., Ill., 
Okla., Kans., Mo.__-- 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3___--- 8 
District No. 4___-_~ 141 
California 817 


Total U. S—B. of M. 
basis Jan. 15, 1944_ 


Total U. S.—B. of M. 
basis Jan. 8, 1944__ 


U. S. Bur. of Mines 
basis Jan. 16, 1943_ 3,575 10,365 83,585 


*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. -+Finished, 67,815,000 
barrels; unfinished, 10,590,000 barrels. tAt refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit 
‘and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,481,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,231,000 barrels of 
gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,459,000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced during 
the week ended Jan. 15, 1944, which compares with 1,446,000 barrels, 4,434,000 barrels 
end 9,061,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week, and 1,265,000 barrels, 
2,986,000 barrels and 7,470,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended Jan. 16, 1943. 
GRevised in California district due to error by reporting company. 


Notes—Stocks of kerosine at Jan. 15, 1944 amounted to 8,907,000 barrels, 
against 9,340,000 barrels a week earlier and 8,689,000 barrels a year before. 

District No. 1 inventory indices are: Gasoline, 42.0%: kerosine, 47.5%: 
and distillate, 86.2%, and residual fuel oil, 67.9% of normal. 


89.0 2,049 83.7 5,792 35,506 19,543 16,150 


83.9 
87.2 
85.2 
80.1 


105 

55 
757 
359 


80.8 
117.0 
$1.9 
86.3 


240 
174 
2,624 
1,361 


1,786 
1,101 
16,244 
7,186 


906 
92 
5,805 
1,874 


20 
355 
10,504 


171 
174 
3,129 
1,083 


47 
824 


26.9 
58.3 
89.9 


11 137.5 39 
101 71.6 294 
766 93.8 2,058 


75 
1,511 
14,996 


29 
€02 
33,191 








4,831 86.6 4.203 87.0 12,682 +78,405 39,099 54,529 


4,831 86.6 {4,221 87.4 12,630 77,654 41,509 55,731 


42,007 171,773 


as 


gas oil 





meeting on Jan. 20 selected John 
C. Traphagen, President of the 
Bank of New York, to serve dur- 
ing the year 1944 as the member 
of the Federal Advisory Council 
from the Second Federal Reserve 


N. Y. Federal Reserve Bank 
Designates Traphagen 
On Council 


Announcement is made by Allan 
Sproul, President of the Federal 





Reserve Bank of New York, that 
the directors of the bank at their 





District. 


Up 5% To New High 


Production of rayon (yarn plus 
staple fiber) by United States 
mitis in 1943 aggregated 663,144,- 


, 000 pounds, states the “Rayon Or- 


ganon,” published by the Textile 
Economics Bureau, Inc., New 
York. This total exceeded the 
previous record of 632,615,000 


| pounds produced in 1942 by 5%, 


the gain being due to increased 
war and civilian demands. The 
advices, under date of Jan. 20, 
further said: 


“Due to the continued expan- 
sion of the rayon tire yarn pro- 
gram in 1943, the output of vis- 
cose plus cuprammonium yarn 
amounted to 338,511,000 pounds, 
an increase of 9% compared with 
the 1942 production of 310,475,000 
pounds. Rayon staple fiber out- 
put also increased 6% from 153,- 
285,000 pounds in 1942 to 162,019,- 
000 pounds in 1943. The output 
of acetate filament yarn in 1943, 
on the other hand, declined 4% 
from 168,855,000 pounds in 1942 
to 162,614,000 pounds in 1943; a 
shortage of essential raw mate- 
rials was the principal factor 
causing the decrease this 
branch of the industry.” 


Deliveries of rayon by Amer- 
ican mills in 1943 followed the 
same general pattern of produc- 
tion, states the “Organon,” ex- 
cept that the viscose-cuprammo- 
nium filament yarn took the maim 
burden of the Good Neighbor 
Rayon Export Program during the 
year. In the latter part of 1943, 
however, acetate filament yarn 
and rayon staple fiber exports 
were increasing. No figures are 
available for publication as to 
the volume of 1943 exports. Rayon 
imports during 1943 can again be 
considered as nil. 


Locomotives Installed, 


in 











Largest Since 1930 | 


The class I railroads put 28,708 
freight cars and 773 locomotives 
in service in 1943, the Association 
of American Railroads announced 
on Jan. 24. This was the smallest 
number of cars installed since 
1940, but the greatest number of 
locomotives since 1930. The rail- 
roads placed 63,009 new freight 
cars and 712 new locomotives in 
service in 1942. 


Of the new freight cars in- 
stalled in the calendar year 1943. 
there were 1,923 plain box, 356 
autcmobile, 8.792 gondolas. lo, 
137 hopper, 2,446 flat, four re- 
frigerator, three stock, and 47 
miscellaneous cars. 


The new locomotives installed 
in the past year included 429 
steam, 15 electric, and 329 Diesel, 
compared with 308 steam and 404 
electric and Diesel in 1942. 


The class I railroads on Jan. 1, 
1944, had 35,737 new freight cars 
on order, as against 27,061 on the 
same date last year. Of the total 
number on order on Jan. 1 this 
year, there were 10,944 plain box, 
3,508 automobile box, 4,869 gon- 
dolas, 13,651 hoppers, 1,200 re- 
frigerator, 200 stock, and 1,365 
flat cars. 

They also had 955 locomotives 
on order on Jan. 1, this year, 
which included 339 steam, three 
electric, and 613 Diesel locomo- 
tives. On Jan. 1, 1943, they had 
888 locomotives on order which 
included 355 steam and 533 elec- 
tric and Diesel. 

The ODT also reported 33 new 
locomotives on order on Jan. 1, 
and 31 new locomotives installed 
in the year 1943 by other than. 
class I carriers. This brings the 
total of new locomotives on order 
Jan. 1, to 988 and the number in- 
stalled in 1943 to 804. 
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Weekly Coal And Coke Production Statistics 


The Solid Fuels Administration for War, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, in its latest report, states that the total production of bitu- 
minous coal and lignite in the week ended Jan. 15, 1944 is estimated at 
12,750,000 net tons, an increase of 500,000 tons, or 4.1%, over the 
preceding week. Output in the corresponding week last year 
amounted to 11,575,000 tons. Total production for the current year 
to date is 7.4% in excess of that for the same period in 1943. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, production of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite for the week ended Jan. 15, 1944 was estimated at 
1,147,000 tons, an increase of 71,000 tons (6.6% ) over the preceding 
week. When compared with the output in the corresponding week 
of 1943 there was an increase of 101,000 tons, or 9.7%. 

The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated output of 
byproduct coke in the United States for the week ended Jan. 15, 1944 
showed an increase of 5,000 tons.when compared with the production 
for the week ended Jan. 8, 1944. The quantity of coke from beehive | 
ovens increased 4,200 tons during the same period. 

ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL 
(In Net Tons) 
- Week Ended January 1 to Date 
Bituminous coal Jan. 15, *Jan. 8, Jan. 16, +Jan. 15, Jan. 16, Jan. 16, 
and lignite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
Total, incl. mine fuel. 12,750,000 12,250,000 11,575,000 26,230,000 24,429,000 23,029,000 | 
Daily average_- 2,125,000 2,042,000 1,929,000 2,065,000 1,879,000 1,771,000 
*Revised. +Subject to current adjustment. 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE 
(In Net Tons) 

——_—— Week Ended- 
§Jan.15, {Jan. 8, 
1944 1944 
1,147,000 1,076,000 
1,101,000 1,033,000 


———Cal. Year to Date———— | 
Jan. 15, Jan. 16, Jan. 19, | 
1444 1943 1929 | 
2,233,000 2,020,000 4,325,000 
2,144,000 1,939,000 4,014,000 | 


Penn. anthracite— 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 
+Commercial production 

Byproduct coke— 
United States total__- 

Beehive coke— 
United States total___ 156,200 152,000 153,600 329,100 339,300 322,400 | 

*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
operations. +Excludes colliery fuel. Comparable data not available. §Subject to 
revision. {Revised. 

ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In thousandsof net tons) | 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- | 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district | 
and State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 
—— Week Ended 
Jan. 1, Jan. 9, 
1943 1943 
337,000 382,000 

5,000 6,000 
81,000 102,000 
161,000 190,000 

1,000 1,000 

1,420,000 1,280,000 

478,000 526,000 

45,000 63,000 
160,000 208,000 
885,000 885,000 
282,000 302,000 

30,000 27,000 

3,000 6,000 


106,000 
35,000 


1,046,000 
1,004,000 


1,261,000 1,256,000 1,217,100 2,687,600 2,767,900 ¢ 








Jan. 9, 
1937 
274,000 


Jan. 8, 
1944 

391,000 
5,000 
102,000 
182,000 
1,000 
1,594,000 
580,000 
53,000 
175,000 
935,000 
311,000 
35,000 
3,000 


State 


96,000 
221,000 
+7 
1,395,000 
474,000 
114,000 
205,000 
892,000 
227,000 
41,000 
21,000 


Colorado 
Georgia and North Carolina__ 
Illinois 


85,000 
43,000 


115,000 
38,000 


88,000 
634,000 
2,831,000 
153,000 


110,000 
40,000 


78,000 
626,000 
2,737,000 


71,000 
498,000 
2,367,000 
137,000 


88,000 
628,000 
2,408,000 
141,000 


8,000 
131,000 
382,000 

44,000 

2,055,000 
890,000 
207,000 

+t 


Pennsylvania ( bituminous )-__. 
Tennessee 
Texas. (bituminous and lig- 
7,000 
134,000 
427,000 
31,000 
2,290,000 
944,000 
190,000 
1,000 


7,000 
113,000 
354,000 

27,000 


14,000 
117,000 
307,000 

56,000 

1,982,000 
669,000 
156,000 

1,000 


Washington 

“West Virginia—Southern___. 
tWest Virginia—Northern___. 
Wyoming 

+Other Western States 


Total bituminous and lig- 
nite 
§Pennsylvania anthracite____ 





12,250,000 
1,076,000 


10,500,000 
896,000 


11,110,000 
922,000 


10,947,000 
1,188,000 


Total all coal 13,326,000 11,396,000 12,032,000 12,135,000 


“Includes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.: B. C. & G:; 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. tRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant. Mineral, and Tucker counties. tIncludes Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Nevada and Oregon. §Data for Pennsylvania anthracite from pub- 
lished records of the Bureau of Mines. ttLess than 1,000 tons. 


New Gapital Issues In Great Britain 


The following statistics have been compiled by the Midland 
Bank Limited. These compilations of issues of new capital, which 
are subject to revision, exclude all borrowings by the British Gov- 
ernment; shares issued to vendors; allotments arising from the cap- 
italization of reserve funds and undivided profits; sales of already 
issued securities which add nothing to the capital resources of the 
company whose securities have been offered; issues for conversion 
or redemption of securities previously held in the United Kingdom; 
short-dated bills sold in anticipation of long-term borrowings; and 
loans of municipal and county authorities which are not specifically 
limited. In all cases the figures are based upon the prices of issue. 

SUMMARY TABLE OF NEW CAPITAL ISSUES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 

{Compiled by the Midland Bank, Ltd.] 


£. Year— 
237,541,000 
384,211,000 
215,795,000 
235,669,000 
203,760,000 
223,546,000 
219,897,000 
253,266,000 
314,714,000 
362,519,000 








£ 
113,038,000 
132,869,000 
150,190,000 
182,824,000 
217,221,000 


88,666,000 


NEW CAPITAL ISSUES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
[Compiled by the Midland Bank, Ltd.] 


Geographical distribution 


British 
United overseas 
Kingdom countries 
£ £ 
161,934,000 


18,038,000 

190,808,000 23,353,000 
138,768,000 24,938,000 
21,284,000 
18,313,000 
357,000 


Foreign 
countries 
£ 


2,852,000 
3,060,000 
7,200,000 
4,067,000 
4,646,000 

195,000 


Total 


£ 
182,824,000 
217,221,000 
170,906,000 


einai 


| {mports 


114,000 | 


Bankers’ Dollar Acceptances Outstanding On 
December 3! Increase To $1 16,814,000 


The volume of bankers’ dollar acceptances outstanding on Dec. 

31 amounted to $116,814,000, an increase of $5,525,000 from the Nov. 
30 total, according to the monthly acceptance survey issued Jan. 13 
by the Federal Resérve Bank of New York. As compared with a 
year ago, the Dec. 31 total represents a decline of $1,225,000. 

In the month-to-month comparison, domestic warehouse credits, 
dollar exchange and those based on goods stored in or shipped be- 
tween foreign countries were lower, while in the yearly analysis 
only credits for imports and exports were higher. 

The Reserve Bank’s report follows: 


BANKERS’ DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING—UNITED STATES 
BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
Federal Reserve District— Dec. 31, *43 Nov. 30, '43 
Boston $21,083,000 $19,835,000 
New York 71,133,000 65,458,000 
Philadelphia 5,508,000 ,682,000 
Cleveland 1,699,000 ,681,000 
Richmond 2,059,000 ,026,000 
Atlanta 2,268,000 2,578,000 
Chicago 3,634,000 620,000 
St. Louis 437,000 548,000 
Minneapolis 43,000 54,000 
Kansas City 
Dallas 
San Francisco 


295,000 
10,679,000 


481,000 
9,326,000 


510,000 
8,440,000 


NK OOCeC-1OU WN 


$118,039,000 
$1,225,000 


$116,814,000 
$5,525,000 Decrease 


$111,289,000 
for 


Grand Total 


Increase for year 


month 
ACCORDING TO NATURE OF CREDIT 
Dec. 31, °43 Nov. 30, 43 
$65,926,000 $59,495,000 
11,490,000 11,150,000 
9,581,000 8,414,000 
2,889,000 22,656,000 
64,000 126,000 


Dec. 31, 42 
$56,637,000 
9,124,000 
11,456,000 
26,663,000 
361,000 


exports 

Domestic shipments 

Domestic warehouse credits 

Dollar exchange 

Based on goods stored in or shipped 
between foreign countries 


BILLS HELD BY ACCEPTING BANKS 
_..$52,081,000 Bills of others.___$37,978,000 
Increase for month $2,212,000 

CURRENT MARKET RATES ON PRIME BANKERS ACCEPTANCES JAN. 13, 

Dealers’ Buying Rates Dealers’ Selling Rates 


42 16 
| 4 » 
| : ¥ ly, 


8,864,000 9,448,000 13,798,000 


Own bills Total $90,059,000 


1944 


2,000 | 


. 
16 


The following table, compiled by us, furnishes a record of the 
‘volume of bankers’ acceptances outstanding at the close of each 
| month since Jan. 31, 1941: 


| 3941— $ 
| Jan. | 212,777,000 
3 211,865,000 
| Mar. 31-_----_ 217,312,000 
| Apr. 30__- 219,561,000 
| May 31_______ 215,005,000 
| June _ 212,932,000 
| July 209,899,000 
Aug. 197,472,000 
_ 176,801,000 
184,806,000 
193,590,000 
194,220,000 


Cottonseed Receipts To December 31 


1942— 
ean: 3t....- 
Feb. 28_-. 
Mar. 


1943— 
Jan. 30_-- 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


$ $ 
197,278,000 . 119,682,000 
190,010,000 
182,675,000 
.. 177,293,000 
. 173,906,000 
162,849,000 
156,302,000 
139,304,000 
123,494,000 
118,581,000 
116,067,000 
118,039,000 


128,350,000 
135,815,000 
. 139,846,000 


130,244,000 


~~ °121.283,00f 
. 116,814,000 














showing cottonseed received, crushed, and on hand, and cottonseed 

products manufactured, shipped out, on hand, and exported for the 

four months ended Dec. 31, 1943 and 1942. 
COTTONSEED RECEIVED, €RUSHED, AND ON HAND 


*Received at mills Crushed 
Aug. 1 to Dec. 31 Aug. 1 to Dec. 31 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


3,621,382 4,048,307 2,446,800 2,725,758 


233,246 179,126 174,965 
47,188 25,890 31,400 
255,197 

53,324 
255,860 
131,232 
396,344 
164,694 
143,290 
155,392 
201,802 


(TONS) 


On hand at mills 
Dec. 31 
1942 


1943 
1,263,358 1,401,320 


State— 





61 614 
16,179 
200,975 
44,673 


69,679 
13,801 
154,019 
63,186 
82,895 
51,832 
312,645 
65,271 
21,097 
36,191 
92,014 


246,620 

39,688 
357,432 

99,298 
318,103 
186,761 
679,597 
204,555 
104,548 
173,977 
262,433 
853,048 946,996 693,807 255,732 

95,322 133,058 68,454 44,996 65,895 


*Does not include 90.336 and 81,928 tons on hand Aug. 1 nor 30,823 and 29,218 
tons reshipped for 1943 and 1942 respectively. Does include 1,560 tons destroyed for 
1943 and 3,157 for 1942. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND 
Produced Shipped out 
Aug. 1 to Aug. 1 to 
Dec. 31 Dec. 31 


752,386 703,102 
840,517 796,576 
$586,021 
648,646 
1,127,355 
1,204,243 
569,256 
655,284 
$727,690 
817,503 
12,790 
16,760 


Arkansas 
Cansernis......-_._- 


Louisianna-_ ~~ -_- 
Mississippi____-_—_-_~ 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 

South Carolina 


Tennessee 358,236 


On hand 
Dec. 31 


*148,107 
156,164 
+265,103 
302,292 
67,654 
93,176 
32,876 
49,421 
$285,150 
226,481 
1,116 
1,938 


On hand 
Aug. 1 


*23,283 
34,460 
+207,409 
310,191 
18,542 
190,100 
11,964 

» 44,118 
135,927 
43,295 
556 

229 


Season 


1943-44 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1942-43 
)} 1943-44 
1942-43 


Item— 


crude oil 
(thousand pounds) 
Refined oil 
(thousand pounds) 
Cake and meal 
(tons) 
Hulls 
(tons) 
Linters 
(running bales) —- 
Hull fiber 
(500-Ib. bales) __._f 
Grabbots, motes, &c.) 1943-44 14,106 27,370 23,434 18,042 
(500-lb. baies)....j 1942-43 23,644 34,288 23,556 34,376 
*Includes 13,826,000 and 71,288,000 pounds held by refining and manufacturing 
establishments and 3,150,000 and 21,228,000 pounds in transit to refiners and con- 
sumers Aug: 1, 1943 and Dec. 31, 1943 respectively. 
tIncludes 3,196,000 and 4,778,000 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and 
warehousemen at places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 
3,734,000 and 3,898,000 pounds in transit to manufacturers of shortening, soap, etc. 
Aug. 1, 1943 and Dec. 31, 1943 respectively. Does not include winterized oil. 
tProduced from 622,407,000 pounds of crude oil. 
§Total linters produced includes 170,118 bales first cut, 502,754 bales second cut 
and 54,818 bales mill run. Total held includes 60,129 bales first cut, 195,993 bales 
second cut and 29,028 bales mill run. 


Exports and Imports of Cottonseed Products 
In. the interest of national defense, the Department of Com- 


1,078,243 
1,301,167 
548,344 
649,981 
578,467 
634,317 
12,230 
15,051 


? 
-§ 
! 
-J 





399,000 
36,000 
645,000 


merce has discontinued until further notice the: publication of. sta- 
tistics concerning imports and exports. 


127,062,000 | 
129,818,000 | 


138,692,000 | 


_ 117,016,000 | 
_ 114,883,006 | 


On Jan. 13, the Bureau of Census issued the following statement | 


Rum! Renews Plea For. 
Post-War Fiscal Policy 


Beardsley Ruml, Chairman of 
the Board of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and Treasurer 
of R. H. Macy & Co., submitted to 
the House Public Buildings and 
Grounds Committee on Jan: 19 his 
nine-point post-war Federal fiscal 
program as an aid in securing 
high production and high employ- 
ment and asa check on tendencies 
toward restrictive practices. 

Mr. Rum! said that during the 
transition period the program 
itself cannot be expected to 
eliminate the need for some public 
expenditure for relief and re- 
habilitation, “but that it would 
provide a flow of purchasing de- 
mand, which springs authentically 
from the tens of millions whose 
tax burdens will have been re- 
duced.” ' 

“It will,” he added, “express in 
a mosaic aggregate the popular 
interpretation of the American 
way of life as pictured in con- 
sumer preferences. Against this 
background the readjustments of 
employment and the reconversion 
|of business and industry can more 
readily occur.” 

Mr. Ruml’s nine-point program 
follows, according to Associated 
Press advices: 

1. No public spending for its 
own sake and no projects merely 
because they support purchasing 
power in general. “Let us base 
our budget estimates on the ef- 
ficient and economical carrying 
out of worth-while activities to 
accomplish our national pur- 
poses.” 

2. Lower tax rates “to the point 
where they will balance the 
budget at an agreed level of high 
employment. Taxes should be re- 
duced where they will do the 
most good in creating demand 
and in encouraging private enter- 
| prise.” 

3. Then stabilize taxes “except 
as there are major changes in 
‘national policy. When employ- 
ment goes beyond an agreed 
level, or if, with high employ- 
ment, we have a boom in prices, 
let us hold the surplus or use it 
to reduce the national debt, not 
as.an excuse for further tax re- 
duction.” 

4. Retention of the principle of 
progressive income taxes and 
estate taxes “as the best way of 
'reversing the tendency of pur- 
‘chasing power to come to rest. 
Let us reduce the rates on the 
individual income tax to stimu- 
late consumption and to make 
possible investment in new enter- 
prise on a business basis.” 

5. A planned public works 
program “not to balance the 
whole economy, but. to - help 
toward stabilizing the construc- 
tion industry.” 

6. “Let us neutralize the social 
security programs as far as their 
fiscal influences are concerned. 
‘Since their beginning they have 
‘been highly deflationary; for old 
‘age security, let us set our rates 
and benefits so that they come 
somewhere near balancing, and 
‘for unemployment insurance, let 
'us set our rates so that intake 
and outgo balance at high levels 
of employment.” 

7. Retain “important excise 
taxes” for the time being “and 
get rid of the rest.” " 

8. “Let us arrange our lendin 
abroad, whether for stabilization, 
relief or long-time reconstruc- 
tion, so that it will support 
rather than contradict fiscal poli- 
cies adopted to strengthen our 
domestic economy.” 

9. Reorganization of the parts 
of the Federal Government that 
have to do with fiscal policy and 
administration. “We want clarity 
in policy, consistency in adminis- 
tration and cooperation between 
the executive and legislative 
branches.” 

Reference to Mr. Ruml’s most 
recent previous urging of this pro- 











gram was made in our issue of 
Jan. 20, page 315. 
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Ended Jan. 15, 1944 Increased 17,221 Gars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Jan. 15, 1944, 
totaled 780,220 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced 
on Jan. 20. This was an increase above the corresponding week of 
1943 of 24.722 cars, or 3.3%, but a decrease below the same week in 
1942 of 31,107 cars or 3.8%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Jan. 15, 
17,221 cars, or 2.3% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 356,160 cars, an increase 
of 9,817 cars above the preceding week, but a decrease of 6,899 cars 
helow the corresponding week in 1943. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload Ict freight totaled 98,- 
888 cars, a decrease of 1,107 cars below the preceding week, but an 
increase of 12,196 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Coal loading amounted to 183,886 cars, an increase of 6,445 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 18,071 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1943. f 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 57,442 cars an increase 
of 2,731 cars above the preceding week and an increase of 4,135 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Jan. 15, 
totaled 40,730 cars, an increase of 1,361 cars above the preceding 
week and an increase of 3,366 cars above the corresponding week 
in 1943. 

Live stock loading amounted to 17,167 cars, an increase of 19 
cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 2,595 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone 
loading of live stock for the week of Jan. 15, totaled 12,350 cars, an 
increase of 236 cars above the preceding week. and an increase of 
1,715 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Forest products loading totaled 37,828 cars, an increase of 280 
cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 4,546 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1943. 

Ore loading amounted to 13,404 cars, a decrease of 1,417 cars 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 961 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1943. 

Coke loading amounted to 15,445 cars, an increase of 453 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 131 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 

week in 1943, except the Southern, but all districts reported de- 









creases compared with 1942 except the Pocahontas, and South- 
western. " 

1944 1943 1942 
mene Oe Su tie ee We 643,474 621,173 676,534 
Week of January 8___-__________ oat 762,999 717,176 736,972 
Week of January 15- 780,220 755,498 811,327 
Total - iteisuakie 2,186,693 2,093,847 2,224,833 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloading for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Jan. 15, 1944. 


During the period 78 roads showed increases when compared with | 


the corresponding week a year ago. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 
(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED JAN. 15 
































































































































































































Revenue Freight Gar Loadings During Week 


increased | 


Ratlroads 


Southern District— 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala._______-. 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
Atlantic Coast Line______ 
Central of Georgia_ 
Charleston & Western Carolina 
CGE NN 
Columbus & Greenville _________ 

| Durham & Southern ______ 
Florida East Coast___u._______ 
Gainesville Midland__________ 
| Chet oe ee 
| Georgia & Florida____- 
| Gulf, Mobile & Ohio___ 
| Illinois Central System____._._________- 
| Louisville & Nashville__ 

Macon, Dublin & Savannah 
| Mississippi Central_- 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L 
Norfolk Southern ___-- 


Total Loads 
Total Revenue 


Freight Loaded Connections 








Received from 





Northwestern District— 


Chicago & North Western____._______. 
Chicago Great Western____..___.____. 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac._..-______ 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha_____ 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range___.____. 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic_______. 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.__..._________. 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South________ 
I I tari ne etcsi cine one 
Green Bay & Western____._._________ 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming___________ 
Minneapolis & St. Louis_...........__ 
Minn., St. Paul & S.S. M._-._________. 
worcnern Pacitic... 











Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System______ Tan 


Bingham & Garfield__.__._.___._________ j 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy________. 
Chicago & Illinois Midland 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific_______- 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois__....._____. 
Colorado & Southern___...._.-____-__. 
Denver & Rio Grande Western_______-. 
Denver & Salt Lake ____.._........_ 
Port Worth & Denver City_________-__ 
Illinois Terminal 


Peoria & Pekin Union...) _________ 
Southern Pacific (Pacific) 
Toledo, Peoria & Western........_.__-. 
Union Pacific System___---...-._.___ 
Be eR OR RL AES, I a Oo RY UE 





} 











Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 

Eastern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
BRIE TRS, AOE PIN AD SRO 257 256 541 1,416 1,346 
Bangor & Aroostook_____-______-__-.. 2,068 2,227 2,301 255 244 
LE UN 6,490 5,800 8,565 14,564 14,951 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville___-. 1,346 1,321 1,478 2,177 1,964 
REE BAMA NO 26 31 35 33 53 
Gentral Vermont_____...---__--.---. 987 958 1,452 2,401 2,134 
Delaware & Hudson____.._______-__.. 5,482 5,183 7,125 14,284 11,810 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western ___— 7,340 6,346 9,656 10,389 11,817 
Detroit & Mackinac___....._____-___. 167 272 253 98 119 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton_______---__ 2,278 1,563 2,404 1,898 1,522 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line_____-__--- 289 282 388 3,332 3,474 
A eS AG ERA MOE a Ti GAN 11,725 11,638 14,406 19,226 17,597 
Grand Trunk Western____._..-.-__.. 3,697 3,730 5,445 8,875 8,752 
Lehigh & Hudson River________--~-.-.. 191 169 178 2,852 2,534 
Lehigh & New England____-_____-----. 1,797 1,879 1,837 1,412 1,397 
I ek ae nenenigabntne—n-nsllominnai 8,264 7,902 9,482 16,636 11,348 
I UN ns wkd nnsiectiesenin 2,246 2,207 3,363 3,973 3,694 
Monongahela____._.._____.___ 6,322 5,896 6,149 322 280 
a li a catia ph encetctomapgh ceconmpall 2,669 2,565 2,358 15 30 
New York Central Lines____.__._____ 46,438 42,928 48.500 53,991 54,202 
Pe Ws 24 OS SAYtIOFG. Ww 9,801 8,939 12,719 19,253 17,375 
New York, Ontario & Western___--___-. 1,098 915 911 2,867 2,660 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis_______. 6,446 6,867 6,557 15,890 15,901 
WN. Y., Susquehanna & Western___-..—. 515 530 532 2,164 2,438 
tsburgh & Lake Erie__......._~~-~~. 7,643 7,383 8,036 7,147 7,279 
re Marquette os 4,429 4,262 5,440 8,213 8,008 
Pittsburg & Shawmut. 945 699 587 9 22 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North___--_-- a 345 293 408 293 205 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia__......--. 1,056 901 909 2,365 3,997 
Rutland___ 352 284 540 1,063 832 
Wabash Bey 6,197 5,372 6,069 12,590 12,179 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 4,518 5,012 4,912 3,983 5,892 
Total__ 153,424 144,610 173,537 233,986 226,056 

Allegheny District— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown___-_--_-. 719 640 607 1,295 1,007 
Baltimore & Ohic___- 42,031 35,967 38,553 26,807 26,092 
oo sacag & Lake Erie 2;915 2,888 3,074 1,597 1,851 
Creek & Gauley_......_--.... 292 354 332 3 4 
Cambria & Indiana____.._._-._-~-~-. 1,869 1,767 1,908 14 2 
Central R. R. of New Jersey___------~-. 6,822 5,572 7,593 “ 19,419 20,795 
Cornwall_______ 564 564 607 54 58 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania___._-~--. 239 203 293 9 10 
Ligonier Valley__ 143 122 130 28 42 
Long Island_______ fies ican 1,257 964 795 3,556" 2,906 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines____.._~ 1,570 1,387 1,780 2,334 2,444 
Pennsylvania System 75,728 69,619 73,849 63,832 58,486 
Reading Co.__ 14,194 14,385 16,408 28,219 29,000 
Gnion (Pittsburgh) 20,497 20,908 19,682 4,274 4,593 
Western Maryland _ 4,201 3,636 4,042 12,842 13,406 
Total 173,041 158,976 174,653 164,283 160,696 
= 
Pocahontas District— 

Chesapeake & Ohio 29,246 26,848 25,665 10,911 10,155 
Norfolk & Western 22,769 22,337 > 21,258 7,690 6,721 
nian 4,770 4,843 4,534 2,385 2,432 
Total 56,785 54,028 51,457 20,986 19,308 
—————————— : = 














Western Pacific < 
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Southwestern District— 


Burlington-Rock Island__.---_-_-_-___ 
ERE CRG OE BANG iii ei ircens 
International-Great Northern____--__ 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf____------._ 
Kansas City Southern_________-____-~. 
Louisiana & Arkansas______.___-----_- 
Litchfield & Madison_______._-__--- 

SN i A RIEL TS 
Missouri & Arkansas________-.-__--_~- 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_____---- 
DemOeerT e BOO. ek 
Quanah Acme & Pacific___..___--___. : 
St. Louis-San Francisco____._.___-_.-_-- 
St. Louis Southwestern____.______-__-. 
Texas & New Orleans__....___-___-___. 
Texas & Pacific______ Senin is Naser antec 
Wichita Falls & Southern____--_-_---__. 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.__-------~-. 





1944 194: 1942 194 94: . ve 
a as ll 3a5 2933, _ The Securities and Exchange 
693 718 888 2,497 2,736 Commission made public on Jan. 
- dy + ine 5 bes aan 1,524, 22 a summary for the week ended 
2,065 5,0§ f 796 735 4 , Ps 
“ety “po Ae vise = aa, | Jan. 15 of complete figures show- 
341 405 422 1,654 1.868 ing the daily volume of stock 
vas —— es oS 2,945 uansactions for the odd-lot ac- 
245 332 262 216 290 . « - 
98 oat po th 309 count of all odd-lot dealers and 
3,084 2,475 1,433 1,400 1,702 specialists who handled odd lots 
“a oe . 429 _81,0mn the New York Stock Ex- 
pee a ate en 3,039 change, continuing a series of 
3,513 3,559 3,968 3,541 5,301 Current figures being published 
ae, 784 27 oes 38,390 er 17,049 by the Commission. The figures 
24,918 25,32 26,635 ,05 11,134 | ay } . ; ; 
tne wan a2 +: 939 are based upon reports filed with 
165 193 194 5292 490 the Commission by the odd-lot 
3,012 3,451 3,197 4,399 5,257 | dealers and specialists. 
779 989 1,178 1,740 1,652 
368 315 506 1,466 1,140 | STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
369 345 480 10,692 11,050} LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEAL- 
10,026 10,556 10,162 8,587 9,372 ERS AND SPECIALISTS ON THE 
21,351 21,845 24,432 24,599 23,612 N. ¥. STOCK EXCHANGE 
670 575 575 987 913 | 
129 95 126 923 801 | Week Ended Jan. 15, 1944 
para " ‘ Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers Total 
118,558 122,219 126,139 114,936 _ 120.453 | ~ (Customers’ purchases) for Week 
= —=j| Number of orders 20,428 
Number of shares 561,166 
15,506 14,215 18,133 14,047 12,61g| Deller value —-. oat. ee 
2,776 2,348 3,077 3,220 2,899 | Odd-Lot Purchases by 
21,763 19,769 23,883 11,253 9,774 | Dealers— 
4,300 3,856 4,962 3,617 3,434 | (Customers’ Sales) 
1,356 1,134 1,135 260 250! Number of Orders: 
832 652 733 450 482 | Customers’ short sales 202 
ae “ee aoe a es | *Customers’ other sales 18,487 
- 72 5 6 | reine 
12,388 11,998 12,924 5,133 4,371 | Customers’ total sales 18,689 
533 473 638 895 811 | 
281 242 287 39 35 | Number of Shares: 
2,407 2,015 2,146 2,086 2,021 | Customers’ short sales 6,845 
5,799 4,917 6,350 3,082 3,159 | ‘eee ore —— 483,898 
10,764 10,197 11,531 5,092 4,044 | rn grease Sales___- ae po 
98 79 76 494 437 | ----- 279,417 
2,286 1,963 2,366 2,981 3,347 | Round-lot Sales by Dealers— 
; Number of Sh : 
90,370 82,320 98,866 63,028 57,855 ices ‘cna es ee 
c | tOther sales “ 119,650 
21,849 22,435 22,705 11,175 11,966| ts! sales - . 129,780 
3,295 3,171 3,595 3,409 3,808 | Round-lot Purchases by 
457 481 490 78 116 | Dealers— 
20,537 18,446 19,253 11,335 - 10,248 | Number of shares________ 213,760 
2,935 2,516 2,891 1,102 » 167| *Sales marked “short exempt” are re- 
11,544 12,508 12,722 11,878 12,483 | ported with “other sales.” +Sales to of 
2.652 2°436 2°959 5,755 5.485 offeet 
oo 7238 319 2179 1903 | Customers’ odd-lot orders, and sales to 
oan By ates phe saat ee a — position which is less 
923 $41 901 12 4 nasal round lot are reported with ‘‘other 
713 1,349 1,147 1,396 1,228 | 
2,106 1,700 2,120 1,999 1,488 | renee 
970 970 1,004 451 632 
707208330 ise NW Notes Offered By 
712 1,277 1,146 800 563 
45 20 23 0 0 enti Me 
28,534 28,227 28,916 13,615 12,128 | Treasury For Clfs. 
474 294 210 1,764 1,483 | 2 
17,443 15,903 16,970 15,737 13,649 
so "650 tir gS S| Maturing Feb. 1, 1944 
1,919 2,518 2,390 3,549 3,020 | ] 
124,093 122,706 126558 92446 06352, Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
ae genthau announced on Jan. 24 an 
offering, through the Federal Re- 
in een $93 +8 1g1 | Serve Banks, of 0.90% Treasury 
5,580 5,605 4,421 1,731 2,292 | Notes of Series D-1945, open on 
1,273 540 2,118 3,182 3,086 | an exchange basis, par for par, to 
233 439 295 1,026 1,060 | 411 holders of Treasury Certifi- 
5,057 5,102 3,128 *2,090 2,851 | “" ] 
2872 3565 2'312 2419 2,341; cates of Indebtedness of Series 
330 270 368 1,177 1,035 | A-1944, maturing Feb. 1 in 
= oie — be be amount of $2,211,161,000. The 
4.831 5,949 4,944 4,572 6,004 | Subscription books remained open 
15,885 16,655 16,961 18,912 se through yesterday (Jan. 26). This 
81 113 12 i * 
7,791 9,081 9,414 9,109 7,661 ee ee ‘For a 
2,680 3,363 3,230 6,381 5,688|€d outside of the Four ar 
11,767 11,125 7,456 4,675 4,826| Loan Drive, which started on 
1700 “— sy eee: bee Jan. 18, and the subscriptions re- 
3 2B 29 31 30 | ceived will not be a part of any 
quotas. 
63,949 70,639 60,117 63,401 63,143 


‘Total 











*Figures unavailable account wire trouble. 


Previous week’s figures used. 


Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 





Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill, in relation to activity in the 


paperboard industry. 


The members of this Association represent 83% of the total in- 
dustry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 


industry. . 
STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, array tay, ACTIVITY 
Orders Production Orders Percent of Activity 
Period Received Tons Remaining 
1943—-Week Ended Tone Tons Current Cumulative 
2 page, “aA SRN SRS apa eae 164,954 152,479 579,800 97 93 
ae ales 156,808 148,574 589,417 94 93 
BN cc tiniriss lees civerkig cecaem nen 156,044 148,293 595,257 95 93 
PR RAR eee aS 144,254 147,883 588,399 94 93 
oe a a as 144,413 143,686 587,324 93 93 
a 172,441 147,467 608,782 93 93 
1 RD > Sse Get ahr RE pe 153,126 149,295 608.893 95 93 
BN a MIR sc cos licigs tilecs svetit shcenctneveindesacions 126,726 146,286 587,715 94 93 
ke RES ae 134,959 142,136 578,434 91 93 
ne i 177,664 149,803 602,789 95 93 
aka Reg REE Eh RS am Ae 146,662 148,826 600,323 96 93 
TN TO ne eo a en 139.654 148,431 589,659 96 93 
ps egie «Deane I “i erie 119,487 136,120 569,689 87 93 
1944— 

Mb Bie ee a Se 121,212 92,328 589,815 63 93 
PS aa STERN Le eae 160,567 138,381 612,043 86 86 
RE Sil a Sick na 153,097 146,596 614,215 93 £0 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
orders close. Compensation for delinquent 


not necessarily equal the unfilled 


reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 


ments of unfilled 


at the 











NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 





The Treasury’s announcement 
explained: 

“The notes will be dated Feb. 
1, 1944, and will bear interest 
from that date at the rate of 
0.90% per annum, payable on a 
semi-annual basis on Sept. l, 
1944, and March 1, 1945. They 
will mature March 1, 1945. They 
will not be subject to call for re- 
demption prior to maturity. They 
will be issued in bearer form 
only, with two interest coupons 
attached, in denominations of $1,- 
000, $5,000, $10,000, $100,000 and 
$1,000,000. 

“Pursuant to the provisions 
of the Public Debt Act of 1941, 
interest upon the notes now of- 
fered shall not have any exemp- 
tion, as such, under Federal tax 
Acts now or hereafter enacted. 


“Subscriptions will be received 
at the Federal Reserve Banks and 
Branches and at the Treasury De- 
partment; Washington, and should 
be accompanied by a like face 
amount of the maturing certifi- 
cates. Subject to the usual reser- 
vations, all subscriptions will be 
allotted in full.” 
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tems About Banks, Trust Companies 


(Continued from page 421) 
of his father’s death, March 15,;nounces the promotion of J. Coy profits of $652,527. 


1918. 


On April 2, 1918, he suc-|Reid, Clifford W. Wilcox and 


‘ings of $852,527 were retained in| 


capital accounts, reflected in an 
increase in surplus of $200,000, 
and an increase in undivided 


Mr. Congdon further said that | 


ceeded his father as Chairman of|Ralph L. Holbrook as Assistant| the directors have decided to in- 


Board of Directors. 
1919, he was elected 


the 
June 3, 


President upon the resignation of | 
Still- | 
Mr, Stillman had a winter |tution, Newark, N. J., announces |dividend of 70 cents per share, 
home in Havana, Cuba, and had |the election of Waldron M. Ward| with 35 cents payable Feb. 1 and | 


| 


Frank A. Vanderlip. Mr. 


1921. 


planned to leave for his annual 
stay there within the next few 
days. 
Lt. Alexander Stillman, U. S. N., 


On | Vice-Presidents, 


and Albert M. 
Gesler as Credit Manager. 


Wynant D. Vanderpool, Presi- 


as a Vice-President, and of Wil- 
liam L. Maude, Vice-President, as 


agers. Mr. Ward, a member of 


|crease the dividend rate from the | 
in | 


'$1.20 rate, which has been 
(effect for the past seven years, to 


$1.40 per share per year, in view | 


A 


|May 1, has been declared. It is 


wi | the intention of the board to con- | 
Surviving are three sons,', member of the board of man- tinue the practice of declaring 35 | 


‘cents quarterly dividends, subject 


the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders and directors Paul Han- 
sen was elevated to the position 
of Vice-President and Cashier 
'from that of Cashier. W. Dean 
Vogel and Herbert H. Echter- 
‘meyer were also elected Vice- 
Presidents. They were both 
formerly Assistant Cashiers. Mr. 
|'Hansen began as a clerk in the 
bank in 1920. W. Dean Vogel has 
|been associated with the bank 
'since December, 1942, was for 11 
years associated with the Atlantic 
'State Bank of Atlantic, Iowa, and 
for a number of years owned and 
operated a finance company in 
the same city. Mr. Echtermeyer 
|began as a messenger in the bank 


Hall, William A. Innes, Samuel K. 
Rindge, William S. Rosecrans and 
|'E, C. Wilson. 

In his report to stockholders 
President Ivey commented on the 
deposits of $241,419,534, the larg- 
est total ever published, and upon 
‘the capital, surplus and undivided 
|profits account of $10,000,000, an 
increase of $500,000 from the 
Dec. 31, 1942, report. This ac- 
‘count, Mr. Ivey said, is now equal 
'to $40 per share, as compared 
with $38 a share a year ago. 

The Board of Directors at the 
organization meeting, held Jan. 13, 
|reelected all of the present offi- 
‘cers of the bank, and elected 


'Samuel K. Rindge as Chairman of . 


formerly Assistant Cashier of The|the board of managers of the bank | to changing circumstances. 

National City Bank of New York: ! since 1925, is a partner of the law The bank’s statement of con- 
James Alexander Stillman, Medi-| firm of Pitney, Hardin & Ward.|dition as of Dec. 31, 1943, shows | 
cal Corps of the U. S. Army; Lt.) Mr. Maude joined the Howard in} that during the year deposits, in- | 
Guy Stillman, U. S. N., and a/1932 as manager of its real estate|cluding U. S. Government war 
daughter, Mrs. Anne Stillmanj|qdepartment, and in 1937 was|loan account, amounted to $393.- | 
Davidson of Glen Cove, Long elected a Vice-President. 088,952, an increase of $88,401,952, | 


at the age of 15. |the Board. In addition, the board 

In addition to the three above- | elected Attorney. General Robert 
named Vice-Presidents, the fol-|W. Kenny as a director to fill the 
lowing officers were reelected:| vacancy created by the resigna- 
Alvin E. Johnson, _ President;|tion of Jesse B. Alexander, a di- 
Henry C. Karpf and R. H. Kroe-| rector of Citizens National Bank 


Island. 


Stockholders of the Nyack Bank 
& Trust Co., Nyack, N. Y., ap- 
proved on Jan. 11 an increase in 
the common stock from $200,000 
to $400,000 through a 100% stock 
dividend. The bank also an- 
nounced that during the past year 
the bank retired $250,000 class A 
preferred stock, all of a balance 
held by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. The Marine 
Midland Corp. owns a majority of 
the common stock. C. Bertrand 
Leitner, Nyack real estate and in- 
surance agent, was elected a di- 
rector of the bank to succeed 
Stirling Tomkins, President of the 
New York Trap Rock Co., who is 
now overseas with the American 
Red Cross. 


At the anmual stockholders’ 
meeting of the County Trust Co., 
White Plains, N. Y., held on 
Jan. 19, Andrew Wilson Jr., Presi- 
dent, reported that for the year 
1943 operating earnings, exclusive 
of profits from the sale of securi- 
ties, amounted to $181,454, or 
slightly better than $6 a share on 
the 30,000 shares of capital stock. 
Of this amount $33,750 was paid 
out in dividends during the year, 
$90,097 was added to undivided 
profits, and the remaining $57,607 
was transferred to various allo- 
cated reserves. Surplus and un- 
divided profits at the beginning 
of the year amounted to $1,114,516 
and at the end of the year $1,- 
204,713. The capital funds of the 
bank as of Dec. 31, 1943, amounted 
to $2,154,713. 

Continuing, Mr. Wilson told the 
stockholders that all recoveries as 
well as profits from the sale of 
securities were transferred to 
various allocated reserves. 

During the year 1943 the invest- 
ment in U. S. Government obliga- 
tions was increased from $12.,- 
613,197 to $21,177,682. Forty-four 
members of the staff have entered 
the armed services of our country, 
four of whom have already given 
their lives. Substantially more 
than $9,000,000 of series E, F and 
G war bonds and war: savings 
stamps have been sold by the 
various offices of the bank to date. 

The deposits of the bank at the 
end of 1943 were $34,285,504, com- 
pared with $26,908,347 at the be- 
ginning of the period. Total 
assets were $36,709,802, compared 
with $29,071,813. 

The stockholders elected the 
following directors: Henry H. 
Romer, Frederick C. McLaughlin, 
Charles C. Fagg, Edward M. West 
and Wilfred L. Richardson. It 
was announced that all of the offi- 
cers of the trust company were 
reelected at the directors’ meet- 
ing, following that of the stock- 
holders. 

The Pavilion State Bank, 
Pavilion, N. Y., has received 
authorization from the State 
Banking Department to increase 
its capital stock from $25,000, con- 
sisting of 500 shares of $50 par 








value, to $50,000, made up of 500: 


shares of $100 par value. 


The First National Bank & 


Plans for the merger of the 
First National Bank and 
National Iron Bank, both of Mor- 
ristown, N. J., were recently an- 
nounced. They are two of the 
oldest banks in the State—the 
First National having been 


founded in 1865 and the National | 


Iron in 1855. According to a joint 
statement issued by Frank D. 
Abell, President of the First 


National, and George A. Easley, | 
President of the National Iron, | 


the merger will give the com- 
munity a bank with assets of over 
$22,000,000—the largest bank in 


metropolitan New Jersey outside | 


of Newark. 


Benjamin Rush Jr., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of North America, was elected 
a director of the Land Title Bank 
& Trust Co., Philadelphia, at the 
annual meeting of its stockhold- 
ers on Jan. 11. The other direc- 
tors were all reelected. Mr. Rush 
is a director and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Mor- 
ris Plan Bank of Philadelphia. 
He also is Chairman of the South- 
eastern Pennsylvania Chapter, 
American Red Cross, for which he 
directed last year’s War Fund 
Drive that totaled $4,043,749. The 
bank’s report for 1943 was re- 
ferred to in these columns Jan. 13, 
page 195. 


Ellsworth A. Roberts was 
elected to the board of directors 
of the Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives and Granting 
Annuities, Philadelphia, at the 
131st annual meeting of share- 
holders held on Jan. 17. He is 
President of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. and was Penn- 
sylvania State Chairman of the 
Third War Loan Drive. Wm. Ful- 
ton Kurtz, President of the Penn- 
sylvania Company, at the meeting, 
announced the following promo- 
tions: 

George E. Katzenbach, from 
Assistant Treasurer to Assistant 
Vice-President; H. G. Rheiner, to 
Assistant Treasurer; David E. 
Witham, to Manager of Mortgages; 
George Smith, from Registrar to 
Corporate Trust Officer; Cholmley 
Fox, from Assistant Registrar to 
Assistant Corporate Trust Officer, 


and Henry J. Wylie, from Assist- 


ant Registrar to Assistant Corpo- 
rate Trust Officer. 


Sidney B. Congdon, President of 
the National City Bank of Cleve- 
land, reported to stockholders at 
their recent annual meeting that 
operating earnings for the year 
1943° amounted to $1,392,527, 
equivalent to $3.09 per share on 
the 450,000 shares of capital stock 
outstanding, after setting aside 
$295,152, equivalent to 66 cents 
per share, for Federal income 
taxes. In the preceding year, Mr. 
Congdon said, operating earnings 
were $1,058,973, equivalent to 


$2.35 per share of capital stock, | 


after setting aside $130,570, equiv- 
alent to 29 cents per share, for 
Federal income taxes. 
ing the 


year, amounting 


‘with ordinary deposits increasing 
'$55,512,908. This compares with 


of $49,924,747 in 1942. Loans 
amounted to $70,360,900, an 
crease of approximately $12,- 
000,000 during the year, while 
holdings of U. S. Government 
obligations now amount to $222 - 
621,642, about $67,000,000 above 
the end of 1942. 

President Congdon announced 
on Jan. 11 that George Buffing- 
ton, Vice-President of the bank, 
has been appointed Executive 
Vice-President. Mr. Buffington 
entered the bank as Vice-Presi- 
dent in August, 1943, after long 
|years of experience in the invest- 
iment banking field. From 1941 
| until he joined the staff of the 
| bank, he was assistant to the Sec- 
|retary of the United States Treas- 
ury, primarily concerned with the 
‘sale and distribution of war bonds. 
It was also announced that Francis 
|'H. Beam, Vice-President, had been 
| placed in charge of the Banking 
|'Department. Mr. Beam came to 
‘the bank from the rractice of law 
'in January, 1943. The Trust De- 
|partment remains in the immedi- 
‘ate charge of Eugene S. Linde- 
imann, Vice-President. He became 
associated with the bank in that 
‘capacity in June of 1943, having 
| been for five years General Coun- 
‘sel for Union Properties, Inc. 





| Herbert F. Koch has _ been 
elected President of the Guardian 
Bank & Savings Co., Cincinnati, 
succeeding Warren E. Keplinger. 
who retired and became Chairman 
of the Board. Mr. Koch was 
formerly Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


Gross earnings of the Manufac- 


in- 


'ger, Vice-Presidents, and L, V.| 
|Pulliam, C. G. Pearson, Earl R.} 


the |an increase in ordinary deposits Cherry and Tom J. Price Jr., 


| Assistant Cashiers. 

The following directors were re- 
‘elected: W. P. Adkins, H. B. 
|Bergquist, L. S. Burke, Jas. J. 
'Fitzgerald, T. E. Gledhill, Alvin 
|E. Johnson, Henry C. Karpf, Leo 
'T. Murphy, James L. Paxton Jr., 
Herman K. Schafer, Carl A. 
Swanson and J. L. Welsh. W. P. 
Adkins retires as Board Chairman. 


'In his annual report to the stock- | 


holders Mr. Johnson pointed out 
‘that the deposits at the close of 
business Dec. 31, 1943, stood at 
$53,770,050, as compared with 
| $37,812,927 at the close of business 
'Dec. 31, 1942, and that the bank’s 
‘capital, surplus and undivided 


‘profits, exclusive of reserves, was | 
$1,696,336, as compared with $1,- | 
Edward | 


481,642 Dec. 31, 1942. 
Morris, a stockholder of Chicago. 
attended the meeting. 


The McIlroy Bank, Fayetteville, 
Ark., has become a member of the 
'Federal Reserve Bank of St. 
|Louis. The new member started 
‘operations as a private bank in 
'1871 and was inecorpoarted in 
/1892. It has capital of $100,000, 
isurplus of $100,000, and total re- 
‘sources of $3,273,677. 


The South Texas Commercial 
|National Bank, Houston, an- 
nounces that E. F. Gossett, who 
has been President since May, 
1941, became Chairman of the 
'Board at the annual meeting of 
'the bank’s directors on Jan. 11, 
‘and Sam R. Lawder, formerly 
'First Vice-President of the First 
|National Bank in Houston, has 
‘become President. Mr. Gossett 


for over 25 years, and a member 
of the Executive Committee for 


turers National Bank of Detroit|has been a senior officer of the 
for the year ending Dec. 31, 1943, bank for 20 years, and as Chair- 
were $4,625,723, according to a re- | man continues to head the institu- 
port made by Charles A. Kanter,| tion in an active capacity. The 
President, at the annual meeting | bank also announces the promo- 
of stockholders on Jan. 11. Oper-| tion of John F. Austin Jr. from 
ating expenses, including the esti- |Cashier to Vice-President; of E. 
mated cost of remodeling the new|W. Vogelpohl from Assistant 
main office and other non-recur- | Cashier to Cashier, and of George 


over 22 years. 


Reporting to stockholders of the 
Bank of America at the recent an- 
nual meeting in San Francisco, 
| President L. M. Giannini said that 
|a most constructive development 
of 1943 was the extent to which 
the American people built up 
their individual backlogs of sav- 
ings. “Depositors in this bank 
alone added over $500,000,000 to 
their financial resources through 
additions to savings and purchases 
of war savings bonds,” he said. 
“Such substantial savings will 
create business and jobs by pro- 
viding purchasing power when 
consumer goods can again flow 
freely.” 

After reviewing the unprece- 
dented growth in Bank of Amer- 
'ica’s resources, deposits and in- 
' vestments as rc vealed in the year- 
‘end statement of condition, Mr. 
| Giannini warned that war prog- 
ress in 1943 cannot be taken as 
meaning the worst is over. “It 
only means that we can eventu- 
ally win victory—if we will,” he 
‘asserted. “Hard won advantage 
must not now be lost by mistaking 
progress toward victory for vic- 
tory achieved. In matters of pro- 
|duction and self-sacrifice our first 
consideration must continue to be 
the needs of our fighting men, 
without any qualification whatso- 
ever.” 

Declaring that post-war plan- 
ning is our present responsibility, 
he said that the goal of such plan- 
ning must be full employment, 
with a national income close to 
the present level. He stated that 
reestablishment of small business 
enterprises figures prominently in 
the bank’s planning, and offered 
the view that prevailing values of 
labor, commodities and merchan- 
dise must be maintained. “Re- 
duced values for labor and goods, 
while increasing the purchasing 
power of the dollar, would, I ap- 
prehend, precipitate depression 








ring items, were $3,740,760, leav- 
ing net earnings of $884,962. 
'Dividends of $240,000 were paid 
and $500,000 was transferred to 
‘surplus, bringing the surplus fig- 
ure to $5,500,000. Undivided 
profits, as of Dec. 31, were $1,- 
641,258. 

Deposits as of Dec. 31 were 
$445,314,176. Assets were $456,- 
913,762. Cash and Governments 
tataled $405,853,335. In compar- 
ing year-end figures of 1942 and 
1943, Mr. Kanter reported the fol- 
lowing gains during the last year: 
$10,373,319 increase in loans and 
discounts,’ including mortgage 
loans; $99,059,219 increase in U. S. 
Government (direct and guaran- 
teed), municipal and other bonds, 
notes. debentures and securities; 
$104,601,077 increase in demand 
deposits; $11,469,647 increase in 
time deposits. 

The opening of the new main 
office of the bank on Jan. 3 was 
noted in our issue of Jan. 13, 








Dividends | 
of $1.20 per share were paid dur-| 
to | the Live Stock National Bank of B. Cosgrove, A. M. Dunn, 


page 208. 


Alvin E. Johnson, President of 


\Darsey and Terrell Taylor to 
| Assistant Cashiers. 

| It is also announced that Harris 
'McAshan, First Vice-President; 
Malcolm G. Baker, Assistant 
Cashier, and Arthur’ Trum, 
Assistant Cashier and Assistant 
|'Trust Officer, are on leaves of 
|absence, serving with the U. S. 


‘armed forces. 


At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank of Los An- 
'geles, held on Jan. 11, four new 
directors were elected to the 
board, viz.: Dwight Clarke, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President Occidental 
Life Insurance Co.; Robert Hun- 
ter, Pasadena, former investment 
banker;*William Simpson, Presi- 
dent William Simpson Construc- 
tion Co., and Donald Thornburgh, 
Vice-President Columbia Broad- 
casting System, Inc. Directors 
reelected included President H. 
D. Ivey; Executive Vice-President 
L. O. Ivey: Milo W. Bekins, W. J. 
Boyle Jr., Walter H. Butler, Ralph 
J. Chandler, Eugene P. Clark, Lk 
rnes 








Trust Co., New Haven, Conn., an- $540,000, and the remaining earn- Omaha, Neb., announced that at'E. Duque, W. A. Faris, George W. 


and endanger our nation’s integ- 
rity,” he declared. 

He emphasized the need for 
prompt settlement of war con- 
tracts upon their cancellation to | 
prevent perilous delay to peace- 
time production and employment 
adjustment. Changeover in pro- 
duction from war to civilian 
goods should be effected as uni- 
formly as possible, both geo- 
graphically and as to industries, | 
or irreparable damage would be 
caused on the Pacific Coast by | 
keeping its industries on full war | 
production in the war’s latter | 
stages while the rest of the nation | 
resumed civilian — production. | 
Banks must be ready, and per- 
mitted, to exercise their normal 
functions of financing private en- | 
terprise without subsidized gov- 
ernmental competition. | 

Stating that many of  the/ 
people’s prerogatives have been 
temporarily relinquished for war | 
purposes, he declared that one 
right not to be relinquished even 
temporarily is the right to remain 
free from regimentation in the 
form of conscription of civilian 
workers. 





